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ABSTRACT 

The report on the status of Japanese language 
teaching in Australia gives a broad view of Japanese itudy and 
discusses current educational issues in some detail. An introductory 
chapter offers a brief overview of the history, objectives, and 
issues of Japanese language instruction in Australia. The second 
chapter details features of instructional programs at each level 
(elementary, secondary, higher, technical, and continuing education) 
and in ethnic schools. Chapter 3 looks at qualitative changes in 
Japanese language instruction in the last three decades, including 
shifts from grammar translation method to audiolingual and 
post-audiolingual methodology, language teaching to interaction 
teaching, later to earlier introduction, native to contact 
situations, general to specialized courses, classroom to external 
learning, and teaching acquisition skills to what was traditionally 
viewed as passive learners to teaching active, creative learners. The 
fourth chapter provides information on the characteristics and 
training of Japanese language teachers at all levels. Chapter 5 
summarizes research on secondary school students' motivation for 
Japanese atudy, and chapter 6 reports a study of the career goals and 
anticipated language use of university Japanese program graduates. 
The final chapter discusses specific issues in language instruction, 
including testing, curriculum development, professional associations 
and other organizational support, the Japanese community in 
Australia, and tourism. Enrollment data, a list of higher education 
institutions teaching Japanese in Australia in 1992, and a language 
Q study questionnaire are appended. Contains 112 references. (MSE) 
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Foreword 

One of the consequences of the increased emphasis on language policy making from 
State and Federal Governments in recent years has been the proliferation of ways of 
categorising languages. The nine languages featured in these profile studies were 
categorised as Languages of Wider Teaching. 

There are obviously other ways in which the languages could have been classified. 
Any one of a large number of possible categories could have been used but this 
particular group of nine was listed in the National Policy on Languages as languages 
which either already had or could reasonably be predicted to have the majority of all 
languages candidates in Australia. 

This particular group of languages could not otherwise be classified together. They 
represent therefore the vast bulk of the second language learning effort ii\ Australian 
education. As such these languages consume the greatest proportion of the resources 
devoted to the teaching of second languages in this country and will do so for several 
years to come. 

In addition to this quantitative rationale for grouping these nine the following 
rationale supported this selection: 

• that language/ teaching efforts are to be harmonised with Australia's 
economic, national and external policy goals; 

• that language teaching and learning efforts are to enhance Australia's 
place in Asia and the Pacific and its capacity to play its role as a full and 
active member of world forums; and 

• that, for planning purposes, resources allocation efforts and the 
establishment of achievable long-term goals, choices must be made on 
language issues (National Policy on Languages 1987:124). 

These nine were seen to combine internally orientated reasons for language study 
(intercultural, community bilingualism rationales) with perceived externally oriented 
reasons (economic and international relations rationales) with a pragmatic sense that 
only a selection from the very many possible languages that could be promoted, should 
be. 

The nine languages selected were: Arabic, Modern Standard Chinese, French, German, 
Modern Greek, Indonesian/Malay, Italian, Japanese, and Spanish. In early 1990 the 
Australian Advisory Council on Languages and Multicultural Education which was 
cairged with the responsibility for the implementation of the National Policy on 
Languages decided to review the teaching and place of the nine languages since their 
designation as Languages of Wider Teaching. Funding was provided under the 
Australian Second Language Learning Program for the conduct of profile studies of the 
nine. 

The NLLIA was successful in its bid for these funds and co-ordinated a national project 
of the research teams described in the volumes. The researchers and the teams that 
assisted them were scattered across Australia and the co-ordination of their efforts 
was a major activity on its own. 1 wish to acknowledge the efforts of Dr Tony 
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Liddicoat, Mr Athol Yates, Dr Richard Baldauf, Dr Pauline Bryant and other NLLIA 
staff for succeeding in this difficult task. 

In addition, the NLLIA is producing a summary volume. This will present an overview 
of the nine language profiles and an analysis of the most interesting and revealing 
differences and similarities among them. This is being written by Dr Paulin Djit<^ of 
the University of Sydney. 

These studies represent more than a review of the state of play after some years of 
designation of these nine languages as key languages. They promise to bring about a 
more precise and language specific form of planning for the teaching and learning of 
languages in Australian education and therefore could well represent a more mature 
phase in policy making itself. In recent years language policies have made only 
generic statements about individual, or groups of, languages. Since there is now a high 
level of consensus across Australia about the importance of Asian languages, the 
necessity of keeping strong European-world languages and the domestic value of multi- 
lingualism these profiles will probably focus attention on the particular issues that 
affect the 'condition' of individual languages considered important. 

The classification. Languages of Wider Teaching is, however, no longer used. In the 
Australian Language and Literacy Policy issued by the Federal Government in 
September 1991, the Commonwealth identified 14 languages; incorporating the present 
nine. These 14 languages were called priority languages. Under the Commonwealth's 
Priority Languages Incentives Scheme education systems, the States and Territories 
select eight each as the basis of the funding support they receive from the 
Commonwealth under the Australian Language and Literacy Policy. 

These languages are: Aboriginal Languages, Arabic, Modem Standard Chinese, French, 
German, Modern Greek, Indonesian/Malay, Italian, Japanese, Spanish, Russian, Thai, 
Korean and Vietnamese. 

It would be desirable to extend the profile analysis contained in these volumes to those 
languages not presently surveyed. In its work on Russian, the NLLIA is in a strong 
position to commence a profile analysis of Russian and is considering extending this to 
Thai, Korean and Vietnamese. 



Josepli Lo Bianco 
Director, NLLIA 
March 1994 
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Preface 

The inventiveness, originality and vigour of Japanese civilisation has long been 
covered under the Eurocentric world view of the West and the unfortunate 
attempt of Japan to join the Western nations in the colonial expansion. Japan is 
the first non-European nation which has fully developed a truly modem culture, 
while retaining the wisdom and beauty of its tradition. Japan today also has a 
powerful economy, with the second highest GNP in the world. Many nations 
look to Japan as a model for restructuring and further development. 

The build-up of Australian-Japanese relations after WWII and changes in 
Australian perceptions of the world led towards the end of the 1980s to a sudden 
increase in the interest of the Australian community in the study of the Japanese 
language. What is the current situation and what are the problems to be solved? 

This report surveys the issues at all levels of education and presents a number of 
suggestions. 

Chapters 1, 3 and 5 and Sections 2.6, 2.7, 4.6, and 7.4 were written by J.V. 
Neustupny, H.E. Marriott authored Chapter 4 and Sections 2.0 - 2.5 and 7.3. R. 
Spence-Brown has provided Chapters 6 and 7. All three authors are responsible 
for the Recommendations. 



Helen E. Marriott 
Jirf V. Neustupny 
Robyn Spence-Brown 
MONASH UNIVERSITY 

July 1993 
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KEY RECOMMENDATIONS 

This Report documents the growth, both quantitative and qualitative, of 
Japanese language education in Australia. The system is characterised by a large 
number of positive features which grant it a very special position 
internationally. However, there is no place for complacency. Australia needs 
more Japan-literacy than it possesses at this moment. It must develop its 
Japanese language education beyond the present stage. 

A full set of recommendations is included at the end of this Report. They reflect 
a view that not only keepi; pace with current development in language teaching 
in general but looks into the twenty-first century. The Recommendations form a 
whole, and must be read as such. The summary which follows here can hardly do 
justice to the wl.ole range of needs but it may serve as a suitable introduction to 
this volume. (Recommendations concerning methodology, which are of more 
specialised nature, will not be summarised here.) 

Japan literacy 

1. It is essential that any further growth of Japanese language study in 
Australia be a part of the general growth of all language studies undertaken in 
the country. 

2. A larger number of people than at present must master the Japanese 
language in addition to understanding the cultural components of interaction 
with the Japanese. However, there is an urgent need for still wider strata of the 
population to undertake ir eraction studies which do not include a Japanese 
language component but will provide them with limited degrees of Japan 
literacy. 

Primary, secondary and tertiary levels 

3. The de facto discrimination against language studies at higher levels of 
secondary education must be removed. 

4. The number of students of the Japanese language still needs to grow and 
should be planned to meet the existing and prospective demand for people with 
different degrees of Japan literacy. 

5. The aims of Japanese courses should be appropriate to the level of the 
students and should not necessarily be guided solely by economic aims. 

6. It is necessary to realise that further improvement requires not only 
students and teachers but also the development of new courses. There is a need for 
a variety of courses. While encouraging greater coordination, it is also necessary 
to protect diversity which alone can guarantee further qualitative growth. 
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7. Tlie inclusion of components on Japan within Japanese language courses, and 
dovolopment of special courses and course components without language should be 
a guiding principle for all levels. 

8. All states shoulc support teachers of Japanese by appointing suitable 
coordinators or advisers withir their ministries or education departments. 

9. At the tertiary level Japanese and Japanese studies should be freely 
available to students in all faculties. At the same time, a variety of non- 
standard courses needs to be strengthened: specialised, accelerated and intensive 
courses for students with previous competence, advanced and semi-native 
speakers. Particular attention must be paid to combined and double degrees, 
honours and postgraduate courses. These are courses which supply the conrununity 
with graduates who have achieved very high levels of competence in Japanese. 
The need for on-going education and professional development should receive 
adequate support from Australian universities. 

n. Current levels of casual staff at the tertiary level should be lowered and 
the funding formulas revised. 

12. All tertiary institutions should ensure that their courses are directed and 
taught by specialists in Japanese language teaching. 

13. Travel to Japan and exchanges with Japanese institutions require very 
intensive support at all levels. 



Teacher support and education 

14. The number of teachers of Japanese is totally insufficient. It is necessary to 
take immediate measures to recruit new teachers from among recent graduates 
and from Japan. There is a need to increase radically intake into teacher 
education courses for Japanese. 

15. There is a need for a variety of teacher education programs catering for the 
primary, secondary, tertiary and continuing education sectors of teaching. 

16. Traditional Diploma of Education programs are not adequately meeting 
the needs of teachers and need to be reformed to include greater knowledge of 
Japanese linguistics, sociolinguistics, knowledge of Japan and of specific Japanese 
methodology. Language maintenance and development should also be included in 
future programs. 

17. Too little or too much emphasis on language competence of teachers can be 
detrimental. Teachers should be given the chance to improve their Japanese on 
an on-going basis and the use of teaching assistants as language models should 
become universal. 
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other issues 

18. Travelling seminars should be organised in the capital cities to familiarise 
Japanese language teachers with new developments in language teaching, testing 
and other issues. 

19. The issue of testing is vital for Japanese language teaching not only because 
it was traditionally neglected but also because of its possible positive or negative 
'backwash'. It is essential that Japanese language teachers participate in the 
debate concerning testing and in any developments which take place This has 
not always been the case in the past. As part of this process a national conference 
on the proficiency testing of students and teachers, and other issues related to 
setting and maintaining standards and ensuring compatibility, should be 
convened. 



Action and cost of recommendations 

The recommendations of this report are relevafit to a number of different bodies. 
Many of them will require additional Commonwealth or State government 
funding. Some of these include: 

1. Appointment of specialist Japanese language advisers in the States and 
systems where these do not exist. Cooperative arrangements with the Japan 
Foundation may be possible. 

Cost: approximately $60,000 per State/system p.a. (x 4) 

2. Sponsorship of a conference on testing, standards and other quality issues to 
cover primary, secondary and tertiary levels. 

Cost: $100,000. (To cover travel and accommodation of 50 tertiary and 50 to 100 
primary and secondary teachers representing all States and systems, and 
presenters; conference organisation.) 

3. Sponsorship of a travelling seminar. 

Cost; $2O0,0lX) p.a. (5 specialists x seminars in 3 venues). (To cover travel and 
accommodation of five specialists presenting seminars in three different States; 
seminar organisation.) 

4. Improvement of scholarship support to undergraduates. Honours students 
and postgraduates specialising in Japanese language and /or studies by increasing 
the number of awards made under the National Asian Languages Scholarship 
Scheme and the Australian Awards for Research in Asia. Make at least 100 
awards per year to undergraduates and 50 awards to Honours and postgraduate 
students. 

Cost: $15,0(X} per student p.a. Total cost: $2,250,000 p. a. 

5. Commission of an evaluation of exchange and study abroad programs, 
including the new University Mobility in Asia and the Pacific (UMAP) 
programs. 
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Cost: $100,000. (To cover institutional survey and survey [interviews and 
questionnaires] of participants to examine gains made in academic education, 
language proficiency and cultural learning. Compilation of testing instruments 
and the collection of natural recordings of discourse to determine language 
proficiency gains.) 

6. Commission of the design of some sp-ecialised language courses for TAFEs 
and universities. 

Cost: $80,000 per course (x 3). Total cost: $240,000 

7. Commission the design of a specialised course in the teaching of Japanese 
as foreign language (for use in Diploma of Education courses). 

Cost: $80,000 



TOTAL COST OF ABOVE RECOMMENDATIONS: $3^10^ 

The report contains many other detailed recommendations. Educators, planners 
and other interested persons arc urged to read the final full list of 
recommendations carefully. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 



1.1 Japanese Language Study in Australia 

The teaching of Japanese as a foreign language in Australia presents the most 
extensive, developed and stratified system in the world, other than in Japan 
itself. Unlike the teaching of Latin, French or German, Japanese language 
teaching has developed more recently, mostly in the latter half of the 1960s and 
1970s. There was a substantial increase in student numbers in 1988 and enrolments 
have continued rising. 

However, from a more critical point of view, it can also be argued that Japanese 
language teaching in Australia is not extensive enough to cover the existing 
demand, that it urgently needs further development, and that it ought to provide 
more diversified opportunities for more Australians to understand Japan and 
interact with it. 

This report will examine the present state of the study of Japanese in Australia. 
It will present facts as well as ideas and, hopefully, will contribute to its further 
development. 



A Short History 

Japanese language has been taught in Australia since the second decade of this 
century when Japanese was introduced at Sydney University in 1917 and James 
Murdoch was appointed to the Chair of Oriental Studies in the following year 
(Clarke 1989). The Sydney department has continued its existence ever since, 
although until the 1960s its size remained limited. Japanese was also taught in 
Australia before World War II at a number of secondary schools and was 
lOmetimes available as an examination subject. We were unable to collect 
information on the situation during the war. 

In the mid 1960s the situation underwent a radical change in two major ways. 
One was the introduction of Japanese at a number of Australian universities. 
Along with this came more teaching of the language in the secondary school 
system and a systematic introduction of Japanese as a subject for school 
examinations, including the Year 12 examinations. Contacts with Japan 
increased and the number of students gradually grew, although it still 
significantly lagged behind the enrolment numbers for the major European 
languages. Already in this period the enrolments per head of population 
reached one of the highest levels in the world (Neustupny 1976). lapanese also 
began to be introduced as a subject at the postgraduate level. 

The second major transformation took place in 1988 when the enrolment figures in 
the tertiary sector doubled; they continued rising, at both the tertiary c\nti 
secondary levels, and in the following years Japanese overtook French at the 
tertiary level. (For a discussion of the factors which influenced this increase of 
interest in japanese see Marriott 1992a,b and Neustupny 1992a.) Along with 
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Other languages, Japanese was expanding rapidly at the primary level as well 
and, at the other end of the scale, enrolments at the postgraduate level were 
consolidated. A number of courses in Japanese for Special Purposes appeared. 
Business Japanese being the most typical of the new developments. 

While until the late 1970s most Japanese language teaching employed 
frameworks available in language teaching since the end of WWII, in the 1970s 
and particularly in the 1980s the thinking about language teaching within the 
profession underwent significant changes. These changes have not affected the 
whole profession yet, but they have been distributed widely. A number of basic 
assumptions about language study have changed. These changes will be 
discussed in some detail in Chapter 3. 



1.3 Current Issues 

Australian society today is highly interested in the study of Japanese. A number 
of issues connected with the processes described above attract the conscious 
attention of policy makers and all others involved. Some of these issues are 
wider than the narrowly conceived problems of the teaching of Japanese. Let us 
mention a few of them at the outset of our study. 



1.3.1 How much should languages be studied? 

This is a basic issue which is not discussed as much as it should be. What 
percentage of time should be devoted to the study of language (and Japanese) at 
the primary, secondary and tertiary level, in active employment situations and 
after retirement? Note that the current consensus in the community seems to be 
that the peak of the process should be located at the secondary level, with the 
primary and tertiary sector playing a more limited role and the adult life cycles 
being very marginal in the process. This distribution is in no way 'natural' and 
can be questioned. For example, one could argue that much more attention should 
be given to language acquisition in employment situations, where communication 
needs may provide a strongly supportive environment for learning. Britain and 
other countries have built up frameworks in which young professionals can 
acquire Japanese while working in managerial positions. This trend in Australia 
is minuscule. 

The same question is relevant at each age level. For example, how much time 
should be devoted to the study of languages within the secondary system of 
education? The fact is that languages are clearly losing to other areas, such as 
mathematics or the sciences. Those concerned are worried but there is no public 
discussion of the issue. Again, it cannot be maintained that it is 'natural' to 
spend more time on mathematics or physics at the secondary level. The question 
is whether the role allotted to languages in Australia adequately reflects the 
present trends in the internationalisation of world societies. 
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The Government, Japanese language teachers and others interested in the 
development of Japanese language studies in Australia should watch the 
situation very closely. It is silly to argue with other languages about the slice of 
a pie without accepting that the pie should first grow, to allow for every slice to 
expand. 

An additional question is how much language should be studied by different 
groups of potential users. Some people will be in daily contact with the 
Japanese. Others will meet them only occasionally and in specialised situations. 
Still others will only have the opportunity to exchange a few words over a large 
span of time. Should they all study the same amount and same kind of language? 



1.3.2 Which languages? 

It is time to admit openly that there is a considerable disparity of interests 
between those who support an emphasis on European and Asian languages. The 
controversy is alive and cannot be solved by closing our eyes to it. 

In the past European languages such as French or German enjoyed a hegemony 
which was in fact unchallenged even in the 1970s. Large professions developed 
and it is only natural that members of these professions regret that the situation 
has changed. They are sometimes joined by people who have an emotional 
commitment to European cultures and by social conservatives who regret that the 
Western domination of the world is declining. Others argue that since the 
situation of the world has changed and Australia cannot ignore its Asian 
neighbourhood, the established European languages should not expect to retain 
their past strength. Many Australian students are giving de facto support to this 
position through enrolment in Asian languages. 

Asian languages are not the only rising stars. The study of Italian, Greek and 
other community languages is also increasing. Tlie question is sometimes posited 
as either Asian or European languages. We regret the existence of this 
dichotomy in the minds of some people. 

Within the area of Asian languages we can witness a feeling of uneasiness 
between advocates of Japanese, which at present attracts the vast majority of 
learners, and representatives of the other languages. Is it possible to raise 
enrolments in other Asian languages to the level of Japanese through 
administrative action, and in what way can this be achieved? 

In other words, there are different interests - a phenomenon not unusual in 
language planning (Jornudd and Neustupny 1987) - and different social groups 
defend their own positions. Can we require that participants in the process 
admit the existence of such subjective positions and try to reach a more rational 
solution that would satisfy more than one's own social group? Do decision makers 
and teachers of Japanese in fact ask themselves whether the slice they are 
taking from the overall language teaching pie is justified fr im the point of view 
of social and individual needs and whether they are not at apv moment taking 
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more than what is reasonable if the interests of other languages are to be 
safeguarded? 



1.3.3 Why teach Japanese? 



The two issues discussed above are intimately connected with the question of 
why Japanese should be taught. Man\' claim that Japanese is a necessary tool for 
interacting with Japan, primarily at the economic level. Of course, this is 
important. However, there are others who maintain that the study of Japanese 
should also or, perhaps piimarily, be used as a tool for making students 
understand how human language, communication and society work. This claim 
cannot be simply neglected because Japanese and Japan certainly provide an 
excellent opportunity for discharging this function. Still others assert that the 
study of languages, in our case Japanese, fulfils the 'skill formation function'. 
Students learn how to acquire an extensive system of knowledge. This knowledge 
accumulates - one area is closely connected with others. Not many school subjects 
can serve this purpose as well as can language. 

Do decision makers, teachers and students of Japanese always think about what 
th.eir objectives are and how they translate to more local objectives and aims? If 
it is true that Japanese should be taught primarily for interaction, does this 
apply equally to all levels? Do we possess sufficient knowledge concerning the 
needs of graduates who work in different walks of practical life? Sometimes the 
statements made bv personnel managers do not reflect true needs, yet how often 
are these simply accepted? Can we disregard functions other than the 
interactive one? 

Another important issue is that of teaching for general purposes or teaching for a 
particular purpose. Is it satisfactory to teach only general courses, or is it correct 
to further support the development of Japanese for business, tourism and other 
purposes? 



1.3.4 What level of competence should we aim at? 

Two positions can be identified in the community. One is a completely unrealistic 
expectation with regard to the competence that can be achieved in Japanese 
language courses in Australia. Some people believe that the completion of a 
secondary course in Japanese will provide students with competence that will be 
immediately applicable in practical life. Reference to this issue will be found in 
Chapter 2. 

On the other hand there are pessimists who cannot find anything positive about 
Japanese language study in Australia. A few years ago a professor of Japanese 
studies lamented that Australian students of Japanese do not acquire the 
competence to read books, listen to lectures and in general to use the language in 
complicated cultural and social situations. Is this true? Is there a need for 
adjustment upwards or downwards? Or have we achieved levels of competence 
that are fully satisfactory for the given purpose? 
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The issue of competence is also connected with the question of whether Japanese 
courses should concentrate on competence in speaking or include also competence in 
reading. If so, to what extent? This is a particularly important issue for 
Japanese, which possesses a very complicated system of writing, requiring 
considerable effort to achieve the same degree of literacy as is usual in the 
traditional European languages. 



1.3.5 Teaching language, communication or interaction? 

Some members of the community are realising today that traditional language 
teaching is not enough to achieve Japan-literacy. Language teaching 
traditionally meant the teaching of grammatical competence: grammar, 
vocabulary, pronunciation and the script. 

Others believe that language teaching should primarily teach how to 
communicate. These are people who back the communicative approach (cf. 
Richards and Rodgers 1986) which revolutionised language teaching in the last 
two decades. 'Communicative' has been defined in various ways, from the simple 
assertion that it is the use of the language system rather than the system itself 
that should be the object of study, to a full program of teaching all components of 
what Hymes called 'communicative competence' (Hymes 1972). 

Still others claim that even communicative competence will not do. According to 
this position we do not communicate in order to communicate but to achieve 
particular aims in the process of economic, social or cultural interaction. From 
this realisation derives the concept of teaching for interaction rather than for 
communication alone. 

The requirement of interaction teaching means that traditional language 
teaching has radically changed. Not only must language and communication be 
covered; it is equally necessary to introduce students in an intensive way to the 
culture and society of the countries where the language is spoken. The issue is of 
particular importance for languages such as Japanese, in the case of which 
grammatical, sociolinguistic as well as sociocultural competence are radically 
different from English. In a survey of Japanese language instruction in the United 
States, Jorden and Lambert adopt the terminology of the Foreign Service Institute 
and call Japanese a Category 4 language, which represents the most difficult 
level. They emphasise that 'Japanese emerges as probably the most difficult, 
even among Category 4 languages' (Jorden & Lambert 1991:3). This has certain 
implications for the teaching and learning of Japanese, although as will be 
argued in this report, misinformed views are rife. 

Which of these three positions (teaching only linguistic competence, 
communication or interaction in general) should be followed in Japanese language 
study? Further, should courses in communication and scxriocultural interaction be 
available without the study of the Japanese language? These questions are of 
considerable relevance. 
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The quality of teachers 



The quality of teaching in Japanese courses has frequently been questioned. Is it 
true that many teachers are only a few lessons in front of their students? Is there 
anything more positive to say about the Japanese teaching profession? 

Furthermore, what is the role of personnel other than teachers - teaching 
assistants, interns, classroom visitors, Japanese residents and others in Japanese 
language study? To what extent can they compensate for the possible lack of 
competence of the teachers? 



1.3.7 Teaching methods 

Teaching methods are not often the object of attention of decision makers but they 
are a very important matter for the teacher and the student. Is it true, as the 
Ingleson report suggested, that no teaching methodology is inherently superior to 
others and the selection of a teaching method should be an individual choice for 
each teacher (Report of the Inquiry into the Teaching of Asian Studies and 
Languages in Higher Education 1989)? How should we look at the survival of 
the grammar-translation method? Is the functional approach of the 1970s the 
most progressive methodology available at present? 



1.3.8 Testing 

Until the 1990s, testing for Japanese was not an issue discussed at the national 
level. Of course, testing at Year 12 (HSC and other schemes) was considered in 
individual States and considerable improvement was achieved. However, little 
information on such testing has been available across State borders. 

The situation changed with the initiative of the Asian Studies Council in 1990 
which introduced the topic of proficiency testing into the Japanese profession. 
Proficiency testing had already been developed in Japan and attempts made to 
apply the tests overseas, including in * -'stralia. Japanese language teachers and 
others started asking to what extent tests should be applied and how. They were 
also stimulated to take up the issue of testing in general and ask whether the 
current methods of assessment, as practiced in the discipline, were adequate and 
what should be done to improve the situation. 



1.3.9 Who should control and develop Japanese language teaching? 

Until recently Japanese language teaching developed separately in individual 
States and Territories of Australia. There were attempts to exchange 
information, as in the First Ausfralian Seminar on Japanese Language Teachir.g 
(Neustupn^ & Rowc 1976), or on the occasion of the course development projects 
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funded by the Government: the Alfonso project and the recent National Project. 
A Japanese Language Teaching Nezosletter was published between 1980 and 1983. 
Biennial conferences of the Japanese Studies Association of Australia became a 
forum at which papers on Japanese language teaching could be presented. 
However, the exchange of information has never been very extensive. 

One of the factors in the failure to achieve more co-operation was the problem of 
funding. As more and more funding for large projects became available in the late 
1980s and the national perspective came to be promoted by the Government, 
significant moves towards co-ordination appeared in language teaching in 
general. So far, mostly the secondary level has been affected. 

New questions arise from these developments. Can Japanese work on the same 
basis as other languages: other than English (LOTEs)? How much should be 
standardised within the area of the teaching of Japanese? What measures can 
be taken to prevent cases in which a particular methodology supported by the 
Government lags behind a methodology available locally? Is the unification of 
curricula across the nation going to allow for sufficient variation on the basis of 
which new initiatives and new methodologies can develop? At this moment 
variation still exists. Should it be saved or should we move towards integration? 
Can a compromise be found? 

The relationship of J ipanese language teaching in Australia with the Japanese 
Government's policies is also being questioned. The Japanese Government has 
established a Japanese Language Centre ir Sydney which provides useful help to 
the secondary and primary sectors. To what extent can the operation of the 
Centre be broadened without impinging on the necessary independence of 
Japanese language teaching in Australia? In what meaningful way can 
Australian teachers of Japanese co-operate with the Centre and other Japanese 
agents in the development of the discipline? 

None of the questions above has a straightforward answer. Most of the issues 
will be discussed in the body of this report either explicitly or in an implicit 
way. 
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2 THE STUDY OF JAPANESE IN AUSTRALIA TODAY 



2.1 introduction 

Whereas in the past Japanese was a minor foreign language in Australian 
education, in recent years it has achieved the status of a major language. 
Following establishment at the higher education level during the 1960s, 
Japanese programs commenced rather slowly in secondary schools during the 
1970s and also became available in various community language programs. Later, 
Japanese was introduced in some Technical and Further Education (TAFE) 
programs and more recently it has begun to spread at the primary level. By mid- 
1991 Japanese was already the most widely available and most widely studied 
language at the higher education level (Report of the Review of the Teaching of 
Modern Languages in Higher Education 1991). 

While the past five years have seen a period of activity and growth in a number 
of languages in the education system, Japanese has exhibited the most 
spectacular growth by far. This is an extremely significant development, for it 
represents growth of a language which is decisively a foreign language for 
practically all of its learners. Contrary to the situation with a number of other 
languages, the learning of Japanese does not serve the purpose of language 
maintenance for an immigrant ccnmunitv- 

The Department of Employment, Education and Training (DEET) estimates that 
in 1992 there were 105,000 students of Japanese, made up of 95,0(X) in primary and 
secondary schools, 7,000 at university and 3,000 enrolh-d in TAFE courses 
(Australia-Japan Research Centre 1992:12). Of those studying Japanese at the 
secondary level, it is reported that in 1990 there were 3,200 students in Year 12, a 
figure which is increasing at over 20% each year (Tourism Training Australia 
1992:15). Even according to Japan Foundation statistics of 62,02''. students 
studying Japanese in Australia at formal institutions - a figure which seems too 
low - Australia is the overseas country with the largest number of students of 
Japanese, after Korea and China (Japan Foundation 1992:9). On a per capita 
basis, such a figure means that Australia has the largest number of learners of 
Japanese. 

in this chapter we present statistics showing that in 1991 there were at least 
37,845 learners of Japanese at the primary level and a further 74,210 at the 
secondary level, giving a total of 112,055. Using data from the first count of the 
1991 census (Australian Bureau of Statistics 1993), learners of Japanese at that 
time constituted 0.72% of the population. This figure varies from State to State: 
ACT (3.1%), Queensland (1.8%), Tasmania (1.4%), Northern Territory (0.8%), 
Victoria (0.6%), Stnith Australia (0.5%) and Western Australia (0.4'7o). 

This report draws upon two sources of qnantitative data. The first source is 
statistics available f'lr the Government, Independent and Catholic school 
systems in each Stale (and Territory, hereafter not listed separately on each 
occasion). This material was gathered by the National Languages and Literacy 
Institute of Australia (NLLIA) and data on Japanese language teaching were 
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extracted. In addition, we conducted research specifically for this project. The 
latter research entailed the design and implementation of detailed 
questionnaires for all teachers of Japanese at the prir^ary, secondary and 
tertiary levels, interviews with key personnel in various administrative and 
teaching positions, and the collection of available written documentation on 
relevant issues. 

For the sake of simplicity, the report refers to school systems (even though this 
may not be strictly correct in the case of Catholic or Independent schools). 



2.2 The Primary Level 
2.2.1 Introduction 

Historically the teaching of LOTEs commenced at the secondary school level. 
Consequently, up until the end of the 1980s there were only a few programs in 
Japanese or in any other language, for that matter, at the primary level. 
Statistics gathered from the various Government systems show that this pattern 
is changing. The type and size of programs vary enormously, but nevertheless 
some Japanese is now available in all States and in all school systems 
-Government, Independent and the Catholic - at the primary level. 

In order to gather in-depth data on the Japanese programs, enrolments ar.d 
teacher profiles at the primary level, survey instruments were distributed to 131 
schools where a program of Japanese was identified. One of the questionnaires 
was to be filled in by teachers of Japanese and another by the program's co- 
ordinator or single teacher of Japanese. The latter contained additional 
questions. Returns were received from 92 co-ordina tors /single teachers and 
another from eleven teachers. Consequently, the survey refX)rts on the situation 
in 92 schools. (Not all questions were answered by each respondent and a few 
completed invalid responses. Hence not all tables add up to 92 schools.) 



2.2.2 Growth of Japanese language programs 

Table 2.1 gives national statistics for enrolments in Japanese at the primary level 
in 1991. (Five sets of figures are for 1992.) The total of 37,845 is still not a final 
figure as a few sets of data are missing. On this basis, we could estimate that 
over 40,000 pupils were studying Japanese in the 1991/1992 period. Some 
statistics were available from the various systems showing the breakdown 
according to Year level. These data are given in Appendix 1. 

Table 2.1 shows that Queensland has the highest enrolment by far, with over 
17,000 pupils sKidying Japanest>. This represents 45% of tlie national total at this 
level. No doubt the expansion of Japanese in that State has been due to the 
implementation of positive fX)licies and the extension of teaching programs in 
schools . Queensland is followed by Victoria with nearly 9,(K10, after which the 
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ACT and South Australia each have over 3,000 pupils. Western Australia has 
under 3,000 pupils of Japanese, and enrolments in Tasmania and the Northern 
Territory are lower. 





Govt 


Ind. 


Cath. 


All 


Qld 


12933' 


3440 


819 


17192 


NSW 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Vic 


6176 


2561 


244 


8981 


WA 


10822 


916 


764 


2762 


SA 


2302 


921 


N/A 


3223 


ACT 


1791 


886 


808' 


3485 


Tas 


753' 


156' 


<!59' 


1368 


NT 


634 


149 


51 


834 


All 


25671 


9029 


3145 


37845 



Table 2.1 

National statistics on tlie number of pupils studying Japanese at primary level in 1991 (Source: 

Curriculum Corporation, 1992) 
1. Enrolment for 1992 (1991 figure not available) 
2. Years 1-8. Otiierwise the figures cover prep and Years 1-6, or 1-7 where appropriate 

On the basis of the figures given in Table 2.1, 2.1% of pupils studied Japanese in 
relation to total primary school enrolments in 1991 (as given in Schools, 
Australia 1991, Australian Bureau of Statistics (1992)). How^ever, there are huge 
differences on a State basis. At 10.6%, the ACT has the highest proportion of 
primary students studying Japanese, though it must be remembered that the 
population of that Territory is small. In Queensland 5.3% of pupils studied 
Japanese, and it is foUow^ed by two smaller States, the Northern Territory and 
Tasmania, with 3.6% and 2.8% r,;sp>ectively. Victoria and South Australia are 
below the average with 2.1% and is followed by Western Australia with 1.5% of 
primary pupils learning Japanese. (Figures were not available for Japanese 
learners in NSW.) These figures clearly show that still only a small proportion 
of Australian primary students are learning Japanese. What proportion of 
Australian primary school pupils are learning foreign languages other than 
Japanese, is another important statistic but we were unable to calculate it for this 
particular report. 

The Government school systems have the majority of enrolments but this 
proportion is boosted by the high number in the Queensland system. Catholic 
schools enrol just over a third of those studying Japanese in the Independent 
school system. It is also necessary to look at the number of learners of Japanese in 
relation to total enrolments in each system. In this sense, Japanese is strongest in 
the Independent system, where, as a proportion of total enrolments at the 
primary level, learners of Japanese account for 8.6% of pupils. In the Government 
system this falls to 1.9% and it is lower again in the Catholic system where the 
proportion is only 0.9%. Nevertheless, variation occurs across States. In relation 
to total student population, 9.2% of pupils at Victorian Independent schools learn 
Japanese, this being a far higher proportion to that found in Victorian 
Government schools and Catholic schools with 2.0% and 0.2% respectively. On 
the other hand, in Queensland the Government system has the largest proportion 
- 5.1%, compared to 2.1% and 1.6% in the Independent and Catholic School 
systems. 

A word of caution is in order regarding enrolment statistics. It came to our 
attention that some of the official statistics on the number of primary schools 
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teaching Japanese do not necessarily reflect a fully established program. In some 
cases, for example, a course or an extra-curricular activity run by a voluntary 
intern may be included (cf. Department of School Education, Victoria, 1992). 
From this persjsective, to report figures for the number of pupils learning Japanese 
at the primary level is somewhat difficult. 

The teachers who responded to our primary level questionnaire, shown in Table 
2.2, came from Queensland (38.8%), followed by Victoria (27.2%), South 
Australia (12.6%), ACT (8.7%) and NSW (7.8%). A few teachers came from 
Tasmania (2.9%) and Western Australia (1.9%) but no one from the Northern 
Territory participated in our survey. 



State 


No. of 


% 




respondents 




Qld 


40 


38.8 


NSW 


8 


7.8 


Vic 


28 


27.2 


WA 


2 


1.9 


SA 


13 


12.6 


ACT 


9 


8.7 


Tas 


3 


2.9 


NT 


0 


0.0 


All 


103 





Table 2.2 



State distribution of survey respondents 

The greater number of teachers in Victoria in comparison with NSW probably 
reflects the earlier and wider spread of teaching Japanese at this level there. 
Respondents also came from the three education systems. Reflecting the 
distribution of enrolments shown in Table 2.2 above, the majority of teachers 
(74%) who responded belonged in the Government systems, followed by those in 
Independent schools (19%) and Catholic schools (7%). This is shown in Table 2.3. 



Type of school 


No. of 


% 


respondents 




Government 


75 


74 


Independent 


20 


19 


Catholic 


7 


7 


All 


102 





Table 2.3 



Respondents by category of school 

The findings show that in the schools surveyed, Japanese was being studied in 
1992 by 11,165 pupils throughout the country. Table 2.4 displays the number of 
students studying Japanese as part of the regular curriculum. The majority of 
schools (79 schools out of 87, or 90.1%) report that Japanese is a part of a set 
curriculum which means that it must be taken by all pupils. 



State 


IVep 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 


Year 6 


Year 7 


All 


Qld 


0 


74 


101 


138 


131 


125 


836 


889 


2294 


NSW 


55 


60 


0 


132 


224 


146 


68 


0 


685 


Vic 


415 


538 


591 


585 


489 


622 


618 


0 


3858 


WA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


34 


33 


34 


34 


135 


SA 


135 


267 


278 


332 


385 


272 


234 


209 


2112 


NT 


197 


292 


320 


323 


284 


260 


254 


0 


1930 


Tas 


11 


1 1 


33 


36 


37 


14 


5 


4 


151 


All 


813 


1242 


1323 


1546 


1584 


1472 


2149 


1136 


11165 



Table 2.4 

Number of pui>ih studying japaiwsc at the primary Icivl in surveyed schools by State in 1992 
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The distribution of pupils by category of school is shown in Table 2.5. 



Category 
of school 




Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 


Year 6 


Year 7 


All 


Government 


631 


959 


1025 


1235 


1134 


961 


1482 


814 


8241 


Independent 


65 


138 


166 


251 


312 


466 


469 


217 


2084 


Catholic 


102 


123 


110 


60 


138 


45 


198 


105 


881 


All 


798 


1220 


1301 


1546 


1584 


1472 


2149 


1136 


1120(. 



Table 25 

Number of pupils of Japanese at tite primary level in surveyed schools by category of school 



(Note that there is a slight discrepancy between the figures in Tables 2.4 and 2.5. 
This occurs here (and elsewhere) because respondents to the questionnaire varied 
in answering all the questions or answering them validly.) 

Practically all growth in Japanese at the primary level seems to have occurred 
since 1988. As shown in Table 2.6, only two out of 79 programs were established 
before 1988, the remaining programs commencing in the 1988-1992 period. 
However, 13 co-ordinators did not know the year of commencement at their 
school, perhaps indicating that these schools had introduced Japanese in an 
earlier period. Notably, the number of schools newly introducing Japanese 
peaked in 1991. The reduced growth in 1992 was probably due to a shortage of 
teaching staff and related moratoriums on the introduction of new programs, as in 
the (Queensland Government system. 



Year of 


No. of 


oonTmenaanent 


schools 


1980 


1 


1986 


1 


1988 


7 


1989 


17 


1990 


15 


1991 


23 


1992 


15 


All 


79 



Table 2.6 

Year of commencement of Japanese program at the primary level 



2.2.3 Features of Japanese programs 

At some of the surveyed schools, Japanese is only available as an extra-curricular 
activity, a format which is sometimes the forerunner of a regular program. Such 
programs were reported by 13.9% of schools (12 out of 86), and are available at 
different levels at different schools. 

Table 2.7 shows that, overall, regular programs in Japane e are available at all 
levels of primary school, even though the commencement year varies with the 
school. However, Japanese is most commonly available in Year 6, the lower 
levels having fewer programs. Some States ((Queensland, South Australia and 
Western Australia) have a seventh year of primary school, where Japanese may 
also be available. 
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At a large majority of schools (93.1% or 81), Japanese language is taught with 
some cultural content (Table 2.8). Only five schools claim to teach Japanese 
language only. A subject which introduces only culture is not available at any 
school. 



Level 


No. of 
schools 


Prep 




23 


Year 


1 


29 




2 


34 




3 


40 




4 


42 




5 


46 




6 


66 




7 where applicable 


39 



Table 2.7 

Levels of Japanese available in tlie regular curriculum (N=90) 



Program type 


No. of schools 


% 


Japanese language only 
Japanese language with some 
cultural content 


5 


5.7 


81 


93.1 






Japanese culture subject only 


0 


0.0 


Separate Japanese language 
and Japanese culture subjects 


1 


1.1 






All 


87 





Table 2.8 



Type of program available 

Many of the newly established programs intend to expand the levels at which 
they teach Japanese in the coming years, but this expansion, plus the introduction 
of programs at other schools will depend largely on an increased teacher supply. 
Details on current teacher profiles and teacher education are found in Chapter 4 
(Section 4.2). Of the co-ordinators, 37.8% (28 out of 74) claimed that their school 
had experienced difficulty in the past three years in filling Japanese language 
teaching positions, either with native or non-native speakers. On the other 
hand, 62.2% had not experienced such problems. This could have been because 
they had not had a vacant position recently. Of course, the current survey does 
not reveal how many schools exist which are unable to introduce Japanese due to 
a shortage of teachers. 

A few schools are involved in curriculum development and in the 
compilation/production of textbooks or learning materials. The lack of 
commercially available texts for use as main texts in primary programs emerges 
from the study. Sixty-one per cent of teachers (53 out of 87) do not use 
commercially available texts. 

Transition to the secondary level is an important matter and our findings suggest 
that more liaison and planning are necessary. Most primary schools (87.3%) are 
in areas where Japanese is available at the secondary level (76 out of 87 schools). 
As shown in Table 2.9, half of the students who proceed to the secondary level 
are thought to be placed in classes with others who have not previously studied 
Japanese, while another quarter are in the same classes but are given extra work. 
This information agrees with the perceptions of secondary school co-ordinators, 
as reported in Section 2.3.3, A third of the primary schools (52 out of 78, or 
66.7%) report having liaised with secondary schools regarding transition. 
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Type of school 



Students are placed in the same class 
as students who have not previously 
studied Japanese 

Students are placed in the same class 
as those who have not previously 
studied Japanese but they are given 
extra worK 

Do not know the policy 

They are placed in a separate class 

from students who have not 

previously studied Japanese 

They skip a level of Japanese 

Other 



No. of 
schools 



45 
20 



16 
3 



59 
26 



21 
4 



Tabk 2.9 

Transition to secondary school from primary school Japanese programs 

A very pleasing development discovered in our survey was the existence of links 
between 18 Australian primary schools with schools in Japan. This represents 
20% of the schools surveyed. However, a further three claimed to be aiming to 
set up, or to be in the process of establishing, a school link. This is a means of 
facilitating real interaction and so is a valuable part of the overall program. 
The most active kind of contact involved the exchange of letters, either between 
classes or penfriends, but the exchange of pictures or other materials, such as the 
children's art or other school work, is also fairly common. Occasionally video 
tapes of classes, audio tape-recorded songs or books made by the children are 
exchanged. Group visits to the other country are another form of contact. 



2.2.4 



Conclusion 



The development of Japanese language teaching at the primary level presents 
exciting prospects for the future. Here is an opportunity to provide pupils with 
an experience in a language which is very different from their own. The cultural 
awareness to be gained from these very courses will be hard to find elsewhere; for 
Australians who are facing the twenty-fiist century this experience will be 
vital. 



The present picture of Japanese language teaching at the primary level is one of 
rather limited and careful growth. It is probably not as strong as the enrolment 
statistics suggest. The commencement of programs is very recent and much will 
depend on support from the State authorities. In some cases such support seems to 
be forthcoming, but in others there may be insufficient understanding. Given the 
lack of teachers and available courses, Japanese language teaching may not meet 
the level of demand and could perhaps fall behind developments in other 
languages. 
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2.3 The Secondary Level 



2.3.1 Introduction 

As with the primary school leveJ, statistics were gathered from the Government, 
Catholic and Independent school systems. In addition, questionnaires were sent 
to 713 secondary schools, covering all schools throughout Australia which were 
identified as offering a Japanese language course. Of the two types of 
questionnaires prepared, one was for language teachers, and the other which 
included an extra section, was for the school's r -ordinator of Japanese. These 
surveys aimed to obtain quantitative data on the teaching of Japanese. 
However, special attention was also paid to the backgrounds of teachers and to 
certain features of the language program. Surveys were returned by 313 co- 
ordinators and by another 291 teachers of Japanese. Consequently 313 schools 
were represented in the survey. This response rate shows that the survey covers 
just under half of those schools teaching Japanese at the secondary level to 
which questionnaires were sent. In the analysis to follow, totals do not always 
add up to 100% because of the existence of invalid responses. 



2.3.'^ Growth of Japanese language programs 

Table 2.10 shows the national statistics for enrolments in Japanese at the 
seconda-.y level for 1991. Missing from the total of 74,210 are statistics for the 
Catholic systems in NSW and South Australia, and the figure for the 
Government system in Western Australia is incomplete. Accordingly, from this 
set of figures we can estimate that the total number of students studying at the 
secondary level in 1991 was approximately 80,000. The enrolment breakdown 
according to Year level for some of the systems is provided in Appendix 2. 





Govt 


Ind. 


Cath. 


All 


Qld 


14418' 


8135 


6321 


28874 


NSW 


13710 


1599 


N/A 


15309 


Vic 


5692 


5721 


2997 


14410 


WA 


1602 


2125 


755 


3040 


SA 


2362 


1008 


N/A 


3370 


ACT 


1378 


1288 


1496' 


4162 


Tas 


3109 


554 


898 


4561 


NT 


278 


48 


158 


484 


All 


41107 


20478 


12625 


74210 



Table 2.10 

Nntioiwl -itiitistics on the iiuntlvr of students studyiiw Japanese at the secondary lei'el in 1991 

(Source: Curriculum Corporation, 1992) 
J Enrolment for 1992 (1991 figure not available) 2 Figure for Year 12 only available 

The above Table shows that enrolments in Japanese are strongest in Queensland, 
covering 38.9% (28,874) of the national total. NSW comes second and if Catholic 
figures were available, the figure would probably be over 16,000. After Victoria, 
with over 14,000 enrolments, a big gap is found with the other States. Tasmania 
and the ACT have over 4,000 students eacii and South Australia and Western 
Australia over 3,IK)0. Student numbers are small in the Northern Territory. 
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In relation to the total number of students enrolled at the secondary level in 
Australia in 1991 (Australian Bureau of Statistics 1992), 5.8% (74,210 out of 
1,288,608) are learning Japanese. Using the statistics given in Table 2.10, the 
proportion varies considerably across States, regardless of their size. In the 
ACT, 14.4% of students are studying Japanese and in Queensland and Tasmania, 
the proportions are 13.9% and 12.3% respectively. There is then a big fall, with 
only 4.7% of students of the Northern Territory learning Japanese, 4.0% in 
Victoria and 3.7% in South Australia. NSW is also below the national average 
at 3.4% and still lower is Western Australia at 2.7%. 

Fifty-five per cent of the enrolments (41,107) belong to the Government systems, 
28% of students (20,478) are at Independent schools and 17% (12,625) at Catholic 
schools. Noticeably, in absolute terms, the Independent system is stronger than 
the Government system in Victoria. The relative proportion in terms of the total 
enrolments in the three main systems varies. Although the national average of 
secondary level students learning Japanese across all systems is 5.8%, it is 
proportionally highest in the Independent schools, with 13.2% followed by 
Catholic schools at 4.9% and lastly the Government system, with 4.7% learning 
Japanese. Again, there is considerable variation between States. If we look at 
the three largest States teaching Japanese - Queensland, NSW and Victoria - we 
find that the Independent systems in Queensland and Victoria have high 
proportions of students learning Japanese, 29.5% and 11.1% respectively. 
However, in Queensland, the Catholic and Government systems also have high 
proportions, 17.1% and 10.0% respectively. The proportions are much lower in 
Victoria where the Catholic system accounts for 4.0% and the Government 
system a mere 1.8%. In NSW, the proportions for the Government and 
Independent systems are 4.5% and 3.8% respectively. 

If we add together the statistics which were available for 1991 for the primary 
(Section 2.2 above) and secondary levels, the proportion of learners of Japanese in 
relation to the total school population in Australia was 3.6%. In the 
Independent schools there are 11.4% learners of Japanese, 2.6% in Catholic 
schools and 2.2% in Government schools. What clearly emerges is that in the 
total educational sector the number of students studying Japanese is still very 
small. Although we agree that the most important figure is the one which 
shows the total number of students learning all LOTEs, not just a single language 
such as Japanese, we were not able to gather these data ourselves. The other 
profile reports will carry comparative figures. 

Apart from a very small number of pioneering schools, Japanese language was 
introduced into the secondary educational level in the second half of the 1960s. 
It expanded slowly during the 1970s and at a slightly faster rate during the 
1980s. 

The State distribution of the respondents to the questionnaires (co-ordinators and 
teachers) which we prepared and distributed is given in Table 2.11. This shows 
that the largest number of teachers to answer the questionnaires came from NSW 
(32.5%), followed by Queensland (27.8%) and Victoria (18.9%). Much smaller 
numbers came from Western Australia (6.6%), South Australia (5.3%), ACT 
(3.8%), Tasmania (4.3%) and the Northern Territory (0.8%). 
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State 


No. of respondents 


% 


Qld 


168 


27.8 


NSW 


196 


32.5 


Vic 


114 


18.9 


WA 


40 


6.6 


SA 


32 


5.3 


ACT 


23 


3.8 


Tas 


26 


4.3 


NT 


5 


0.8 


All 


604 





Table 2.11 



State dhtribution of respondents 

Table 2.12 shows the category of schools from which the respondents came. 
Almost two-thirds belong to the Government school system, followed by 22.2% 
from the Independent schools. Almost 12% were Catholic school teachers. 



Types of schools 


No. of respondents 


% 


Government 


391 


65.3 


Independent 


133 


22.2 


Catholic 


69 


11.5 


Government-Sat. class 


3 


0.5 


Other 


3 


0.5 


All 


599 





Table 2.12 



Respondents to the survey by category of school 

Table 2.13 gives the number of students studying Japanese in Years 7 to 12 in each 
State, according to the information supplied by the co-ordinators who returned 
our questionnaire. The total for 1992 came to just under 45,000. Since less than 
half the co-ordinators returned the questionnaires, we can assume that the total 
number of students at the secondary level throughout Australia is likely to be 
more than double this number. This estimate is consistent with the figure given 
above, based on available official statistics. 



State 


Year 7 


Year 8 


Year 9 


Year 10 


Year 11 


Year 12 


All 


Qld 


884 


5,943 


2,790 


2,150 


77 


657 


13101 


NSW 


6,385 


3,930 


1,655 


1,433 


738 


424 


14565 


Vic 


2,711 


2,336 


1,622 


1,006 


385 


200 


8260 


WA 


182 


1,520 


787 


521 


236 


110 


3356 


SA 


55 


837 


623 


407 


193 


80 


2195 


ACT 


607 


437 


224 


117 


112 


77 


1574 


Tas 


387 


333 


153 


110 


305 


99 


1387 


NT 


81 




97 


59 


7 


0 


339 


All 


11,292 


15,431 


7,951 


5,803 


2,653 


1,647 


44777 



Table 2.13 



Number of students studying Japanese in surveyed schools by State in 1992 

As noted above, Queensland and also NSW have expanded Japanese much more 
quickly than have the other States, suggesting that outside these two States 
there is a need for further development. From the figures in Tnble 2.13, wc can 
see that overall the highest enrolments are in the two lower years, with the 
number decreasing quickly after this. When any figure is quoted stating the 
number of Australian students of Japanese, it must be remembered that a 
considerable proportion acquire only minimal competence in the language. 
Nevertheless, with the overall growth in enrolments, we can expect increasing 
numbers of students to proceed to the higher levels of secondary school. Tliis is in 
fact the case. For example, according to statistics from the Victorian Curriculum 
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and Assessment Board, the Victorian enrolments for the Year 12 examination 
have increased as follows: 



Year 


Enrolments 


1986 


141 


1987 


192 


1988 


226 


1989 


273 


1990 


326 


1991 


363 


1992 


393 



Tabk 2.14 

Enrolments in Year 12 Japanese examinations 
Source: Victorian Curriculum Assessment Board 



This increase represents almost a three-fold increase from 1986 to 1992. Even so, 
the number completing Year 12 in this State is not large and indicates the need 
for further growth at the upper secondary level. 

Figures available elsewhere state that of 21,000 enrolments throughout 
Australia in Year 12 languages, 5,000 students studied French, about 3,000 
German, 2,500 took Japanese and 2,400 Italian (Gossip 1993:20). Although this 
figure for Japanese is lower than the one quoted above in Section 2.1, it roughly 
agrees with the figure given in Tables 2.13 and 2.14 (allowing for missing data 
mentioned in Section 2.3.3). Nevertheless these comparative figures show that 
the secondary school curriculum is still dominated by the traditionally taught 
languages of French and German. 

The number of students per type of school - Government, Independent, Catholic or 
Other - is shown in Table 2.15. The Government school systems enrol by far the 
largest number of students of Japanese, followed by the Independent schools and 
then Catholic schools. Japanese is also taught a little at other types of schools. 
As noted above, in relation to total number of students, Japanese is strongest in the 
Independent system, where it occupies a higher proportion than in Government or 
Catholic schools. 



Typos of 
school 


Year 7 


Year 8 


Year 9 


Year 10 


Year 11 


Year 12 


All 


Government 

Independent 

Catholic 

Other 

All 


8,092 
2,031 
982 
129 
11,234 


9,865 
3,543 
1,900 
60 
15,368 


4,856 
2,104 
960 
20 
7,940 


3,529 
1,697 
557 
20 
5,803 


1,721 
765 
167 
0 

2,653 


1,094 
439 
114 

0 

1,647 


29,157 
10,579 
4,680 
229 
44,645 



Number of students of Japanese at tlie secondary level in surveyed schools by category of school 

Table 2.16 shows the year of introduction of Japanese for 258 schools covered in 
the survey. Fifty-five co-ordinators could not answer this question. As in the 
case of primary schools, this probably indicates that the programs concerned 
were not commenced recently. 

Prior to 1988, only 22.9% of the schools reported in the survey were teaching 
Japanese. If we assume that the 55 schools where the answer was not known were 
established pre-1988, then the figure rises to 44%. It is probably fair to guess 
that the actual number established before 1988 falls somewhere between 30% 
and 40%. In any case, there has been a massive inacase over the past five years 
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and there are signs that further growth will occur, given an adequate supply of 
teachers and adequate planning provisions. 



Year of 


INO. or 


Cumulative 


Start 


schools 


70 


1965 


1 


0.4 


1967 


2 


1 .2 


1969 


2 


1 .9 


197U 


3 


3.1 


1972 


4 


4.6 


1974 


1 


5.0 


1975 


2 


5.0 




1 




1977 


2 


7.0 


1978 


3 


8.1 


1979 


2 


8.9 


1980 


4 


10.5 


1982 


5 


12.4 


1983 


4 


13.9 


1984 


2 


14.7 


1985 


7 


17.4 


1986 


6 


19.8 


1987 


8 


22.9 


1988 


29 


34.1 


1989 


57 


56.2 


1990 


45 


73.6 


1991 


44 


90.7 


1992 


24 


100 



Table 2.16 



Year of introduction of Japanese at the secondary level (N=258) 



2.3.3 Some features of Japanese language courses 

Japanese is most commonly introduced at either Years 7 or 8. As seen in Table 
2.17, only a few schools start Japanese at a later level. The 11 schools which 
introduce Japanese in Year 11 are probably found in NSW (and perhaps in 
Tasmania) where schools offer a special intensive program - the Z course -which 
covers the secondary curriculum in two years. 



Year 


No. of 


% 


level 


schools 




7 


151 


50.7 


8 


113 


37.9 


9 


16 


5.4 


10 


7 


2.3 


11 


11 


3.7 


12 


0 


0 


All 


298 





Table 2.17 



Level at which schools commence Japanese 

There is some variation between schools and also between levels with regard to 
the number and length of classes. Table 2.18 which gives the mean hours per 
week and also per year shows that the hours taught per week increase slightly 
with each level, starting at an average of less that 2 hours per week and 
increasing to an average of over 3 hours in Year 12. 

A student who studies Japanese for six years will thus be exposed to 
approximately 645 hours of Japanese. 
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Length of 


course 


Level 


Per week 


Per year 


7 


1.89 


74.5 


8 


2.36 


94.7 


9 


2.53 


99.8 


10 


3.09 


122.6 


11 


3.20 


126.5 


12 


3.21 


126.4 



Table 2.18 



Length of japatiese courses in mean hours 

An argument sometimes heard is that a character-based language like Japanese 
or Chinese must be studied for about 2,400 hourS to reach the equivalent of what 
could be achieved in far fewer hours for an alphabet-based language. This figure 
from the US Foreign Service Institute, mentioned in Section 1 .3, is spurious and is 
often used inappropriately to support the argument that Japanese and Chinese 
are difficult to learn. What the figure shows is that these two languages have 
different requirements than say French and German. Actual results of the 
teaching process depend so much on the way students are taught, their age and 
other factors, that any fixed figure has little validity. What is clear is that 
prior learning at secondary school, coupled with exchange experience in Japan in 
the case of some students, in conjunction with a three or preferably four year 
tertiary course is sufficient to enable students to attain a high level of 
competence in Japanese 

Probably in line with new policies in some States advocating the compulsory 
study of languages at the lower levels of secondary school, Japanese is reported to 
be compulsory at some stage in the case of 190 (63%) schools and not compulsory in 
114 (37%) cases. As Table 2.19 shows, it is rare for Japanese to be compulsory 
after Year 8. 



Year 


No. of schools 


% 


7 


132 


69 


8 


123 


65 


9 


5 


3 


10 


1 


1 


11 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 



Table 2.19 



Lez'els at which Japanese is compulsory 

There is evidence to suggest that Japanese teachers are spending much time 
preparing materials. Even if this is the case, 90% of our respondents claim that 
they use commercially available texts as main texts in their language courses. 
Nevertheless, for all levels from Years 7 to 12, between 73% and 76% of co- 
ordinators state that teachers are developing materials. Obviously, some of this 
is probably material to supplement the main texts. Some state Japanese 
teachers' organisations or other bodies facilitate the exchange of materials 
between schools, yet much more co-operation between teachers, schools, systems 
and States would be beneficial. 

Some schools offer a general language subject of which Japanese is one component. 
Out of 286 schools, 42 (14.7%) reported the existence of such a program. As seen in 
Table 2.20, over half of these 42 are in NSW, and only a small number is found in 
Victoria or Queensland. 
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State 


No. of schools 


% 


Qld 


6 


14.3 


NSW 


23 


54.8 


Vic 


9 


21.4 


WA 


1 


2.4 


SA 


1 


2.4 


ACT 


1 


2.4 


Tas 


0 


0.0 


NT 


1 


2.4 


All 


42 





Table 2.20 

Availability of a general language subject 



The figures in Table 2.20 suggest that the trend towards introducing a general 
language subject which began some years ago has not become widespread. On the 
other hand, what emerged from the survey is the tendency in quite a few schools 
to offer students the choice of a different language in each semester, usually in 
the first year when languages are introduced. As a result of this policy, at some 
schools teachers are teaching a LOTE in which they have little competence, be it 
Japanese or some other language. However, it has been brought to our attention 
that the trend of selecting different languages is now dropping off in certain 
States, eg, NSW, as it has been noted that such courses fail to provide students 
with a worthwhile language experience. 

Out of 293 schools, 61 schools (20.8%) claim to offer special language courses 
(Table 2.21). 



State 


No. of schools 


% 


Qld 


8 


13.1 


NSW 


28 


45.9 


Vic 


9 


14.7 


WA 


2 


3.3 


SA 


3 


4.9 


ACT 


3 


4.9 


Tas 


6 


9.8 


NT 


2 


3.: 


All 


61 





Table 2.21 



Availability of a special japanese course 

By far the largest proportion of schools offering a special Japanese course is in 
NSW (28 schools or 45.9%), followed by Victoria (nine schools), Queensland 
(eight schools), Tasmania (six schools). South Australia and the ACT each with 
three schools, and Western Australia and the Northern Territory ea :h with two 
schools. These special courses include an intensive course for Years 11 and 12 (19 
schools) and a course in Japanese for native speakers (four schools) (Claremont 
1992). Twenty-four schools have some other form of special course. 

The management of students who are native speakers or students with prior 
knowledge is an important aspect of a language program. The prcs( nee of native 
speaker students in Japanese classes was therefore investigated. Problems have 
been reported for some other languages where relatively large numbers of native 
speakers have been enrolled, but this does not appear to be the case for Japanese. 
Of 288 respondents, 95 (32.9%) claimed to have native speaker students who 
attend Japanese classes, a number which nevertheless was higher than expected. 
Although co-ordinators were not asked to specify the numbers involved, we could 
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expect that at most schools the number would be very small. In any case, co- 
ordinators claimed that the presence of such students did not negatively effect 
other students in the class. In fact, such students may represent a valuable 
resource for the teacher, especially when the teacher is a non-native speaker. 

The majority of Japanese students are probably e- .hange students, though a few 
might be the children of business personnel who are temporarily resident in 
Australia or else the children of permanent residents. On a State basis (Table 
2.22), schools in NSW and Queensland have most of the native speakers( 25.8% 
and 24.7% respectively), followed by Victoria (20.5%) and South Australia 
(15.0%), with smaller numbers in Western Australia, the ACT and Tasmania. 
Overall, the proportion of native speakers in the pre-tertiary system seems to be 
small. 



State 


No. of schools 


% 


Qld 


23 


24.7 


NSW 


24 


25.8 


Vic 


19 


20.4 


WA 


6 


6.4 


SA 


14 


15.0 


ACT 


4 


4.3 


Tas 


3 


3.2 


NT 


0 


0.0 


All 


93 





Table 2.22 



State distribution of schools where native speakers of Japanese attend classes 

As far as school categories are concerned (Table 2.23), more than half of these 
native speakers attend Government schools (53.8%), over a third are at 
Independent schools and only a smill number is found in the Catholic system. 



Tvpe of school 


No. of schools 


% 


Government 


50 


53.8 


Indopondent 


35 


37.6 


Catholic 


7 


7.5 


Others 


1 


1.1 


All 


93 





Table 2.23 



Diatributioii of studaits who arc iiatii'c speakers of Japanese across school categories 

Concomitant with the introduction and spread of languages at the primary level 
is the need for appropriate structures to cater for students at the secondary level 
who have had prior exposure to the language, as mentioned in Section 2.2.3. 
More that half of the secondary schools (172 out of 296 schools, or 58.1%) stated 
that there are primary schools in their area which teach Japanese. This fact 
constitutes an important new trend, given that in the past few primary schools 
taught languages. It is not known how many secondary schools are already 
receiving students who have completed some study of Japanese language. 
However, when asked about the provisions made for those students who enter 
with some background in Japanese, over half replied that such students are 
placed in the same class as those who have not previously studied Japanese 
(Table 2.24). In other schools some adjustment occurs through the provision of 
extra work or by the placement of such students in a class separate from the 
students who have had no previous knowledge. Rarely do students skip a level 
of Japanese as stimetimes occurs in the transition from the secondary to the 
tertiary level. In some cases the co-ordinator did not know the policy of the 
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school. More than half the co-ordinators (122 out of 228, or 53.5%) confirmed 
that their school liaises with primary schools on the matter of transition* This 
number must include those schools with primary schools in the area teaching 
Japanese as well as some which do not teach the language. 



Type of provision 



No. of schools 



Students are placed in the same class as 
those who have not previously studied 
Japanese 

Students are placed in the same class as 

those who have not previously studied 

Japanese but they are given nxtra work 

They are placed in a separate class 

from students who have not previously 

studied Japanese 

Do not know the policy 

The students skip a level of Japanese 

Other 

All 



97 
40 
17 



11 
2 
20 
187 



56 
23 
10 



6 
1 
12 



Table 2.24 

Transition to secondary school Japanese courses 



One valuable feature of Japanese programs concerns the facilitation of 
interpersonal contact with the Japanese. An important means by which such 
contact is enhanced is through sister-school relationships and other exchange 
arrangements. These arrangements may be one- or two-way. It was pleasing to 
find that of 300 schools, 132 (44.0%) are involved in such contact. This is 
particularly high, given the number of schools which have newly introduced 
Japanese. The data are provided in Table 2.25. 



State 


No. of schools 


Qld 


31 


NSW 


43 


Vic 


26 


WA 


14 


SA 


9 


ACT 


5 


Tas 


4 


NT 


0 


All 


132 



Table 2.25 



State distribution of schools with sister-school relationships or exchange arrangements with 

Japan (N=300) 



When broken down on a State basis, NSW is the leader with 43 of the Japanese 
co-ordinators who responded to the questionnaire claiming that their schools 
have such relationships. It is followed by (Queensland with 31 schools, Victoria 
with 26, Western Australia with 14, South Australia with nine, the ACT with 
five, and Tasmania with four schools possessing such relationships. These kinds 
of initiatives are most worthy of development and support. While all types of 
schools are involved in such programs (Table 2.26), the Government systems are 
the leaders with 76 out of the 132 schools (57.6%) having such relationships, 
followed by the Independent systems (40 schools or 30.3%) and the Catholic 
systems (15 schools or 11.4%). 
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State 


No. of schools 


% 


Government 


76 


57.6 


Independent 


40 


30.3 


Catholic 


15 


11.4 


Other 


1 


0.7 


All 


132 





Table 2.26 



Category of schools iiwolved in sister-school relationships or excliange arrangements with 

Japan 

It is highly Hkely that this amount of active contact with the foreign country 
distinguishes Japanese from most other LOTEs in the school curriculum. 
However, the role which this feature has in supporting the teaching and 
learning of Japanese does not seem to have been adequately acknowledged to date 
(cf. Marriott 1992b). For schools in country districts where native speakers of 
Japanese are not present and the organisation of cultural activities like visits to 
Japanese restaurants and the like is not possible, the establishment of a 
relationship with a school in Japan will enrich the language learning 
environment. Commonly, activities involve the exchange of letters, audio ar-d 
video tapes and other items, as well as long-term and short-term exchange vi. :is 
of students and teachers. Through the provision of homestays to visiting groups, 
involvement of various parts of the school often occurs. One problem raised by 
teachers concerned the common imbalance of funds available to Australian 
schools in comparison with the budgets which Japanese schools devote to such 
causes. Given the increasing desire by Japanese schools to forge these types of 
relationships, we predict that this type of inter-school and interpersonal contact 
with Japan will definitely increase. 

Schools were given the opportunity to nominate any aspect of their Japanese 
program which they considered to be outstanding or of interest to others. 
Responses were received in the following order (Table 2.27): curriculum 
development (38 schools), publication of textbooks and /or learning materials (31 
schools), computer-aided learning (18 schools), technological innovations (10), 
and other (22). "Tiis involvement suggests that teachers are actively engaged in 
improving and developing the teaching of Japanese. Interest in new 
developments relating to computer-aided learning and other technological 
innovations is noteworthy. However, we did come across certain developments 
using modern technology in conjunction with out-moded teaching content and 
methodologies. This problem deserves careful investigation and monitoring. 



Feature 


No. of schools 


% 


Curriculum development 
Publication of textoooks 


38 


13 






and /or learning materials 
Computer-aided learning 


31 


11 


18 


6 


Technol. innovations 


10 


3 


Other 


22 


8 



Table 2.27 



Special features of secondary lei>el Japanese programs 
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2.3.4 Conclusion 

As Neustupny lias argued elsowhorc, the teaching of Japanese . ' the secondary 
level is fully established. Although most of the growth has happened in the 
past five years, a firm base was established in the two decades prior to 1^88. It 
is very exciting to see a rise in enrolments in Japanese. Yet, as this chapter has 
shown, growth has not been significant in most States, There is therefore a ntvd 
to promote furtlier the spread of Japanese at the secondary level and also to 
implement strategies to increase enrolments in Year 12. 

Several stimulating developments are already occurring at the secondary level, 
especially in relation to the establishment of contact with schools in Japan. In 
this regard we can expect to see a rise in the number of students and teachers 
participating in various forms of exchanges. A lot of energy is being devoted by 
teachers and others to improving support for the teaching of Japanese through 
curriculum development, the production of materials and use of new technology. 
Reference is made to some of these issues in Chapter 7. 

A critical prv>blem at present relates to the supply of teachers, to be discussed in 
Chapter 4. 



2.4 The Higher Education Level 



2.4.1 Introduction 

Of the three first-tier priority Asian languages, Japanese, Chinese and 
Indonesian listed by the former Asian Studies Council, it is Japanese which has 
expt.>rienced the greatest expansioti. Overall, the growth of the tertiary sectc>r in 
Japanese has been more dramatic than the increase which has occurred at the 
primary and secondary levels. Viewed from a quantitative perspective, this 
section will present information on Japanese language in higher education at the 
undergraduate. Honours and postgraduate levels. ScTtion 2.5 brieflv introduces 
developments in TAFEs. 

Data in this stvtion are drawn from the national survey cc>nductc\i fc>r this report. 
A detailed questionnaire was distributed to heads of appropriate 
administrative units and separate questionnaires were sent to all staff teaching 
Japanese language. Tlie aim c>f these surveys was to obtain quantitative data on 
student enrolments and staffing as well as data on teacher profiles and some of 
the principal features of the Japanese programs. Statistical processing was 
carried out on the returns from 23 heads (or their representatives) and 127 staff 
involved in teaching the language. Late returns were received from a further six 
heads, from wliich data on the commencement date of thc> Japanese program and 
student enrolments were subsequently manually extracted. Other 'Mformation 
from these .uul lron\ the late returns horn teachers could not be used. Since the 
time of the survev, one new institution which introduced lapanese in 1W3 has 
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been identified. The five institutions which did not reply were only teaching a 
limited program so we can claim good coverage of Japanese programs in this 
section. 



2.4.2 Availability of Japanese 

As of 1992, Japanese language was taught at 32 higher education institutions in 
Australia. These are listed in Appendix 3. Consequently, at that time, all 
except four Australian higher education institutions offered Japanese. In 1993 at 
least one further institution was added, so the total comes to 33. The University 
of Adelaide services Flinders University so these have been counted as two 
programs. Our list also includes the Royal Melbourne University of Technology 
where the Japanese program, which is located at the TAPE level, services 
several courses at the University. In two cases (Australian Catholic University 
and Griffith University) independent programs exist on two different campuses. 
If these matters are taken into consideration, it could be claimed that Japanese is 
taught at 32 institutions, with independent programs on a further two campuses. 
However, teaching on other campuses of some of the multi-campus universities is 
also likely. Monash University, for example, teaches on three campuses, but is 
only counted as one because the same unit conducts all the courses. Ballarat 
University College introduced Japanese in 1993 and other courses which did not 
come to our attention may have been introduced elsewhere. By the time of the 
Report of the Review of the Teaching of Modem Languages in Higher Education 
(1991), Japanese was already the most widely studied foreign/second language in 
Australian higher education. Our survey shows that it has grown further since 
that time. 

There is much diversity in the administrative units to which Japanese language 
programs belong (see Appendix 3). In some cases Japanese is grouped with 
humanities or social science disciplines or with other languages and culture 
studies. Sometimes it is combined with other Asian languages and /or studies and 
occasionally it stands as an independent unit. For the sake of simplicity, this 
report employs the term 'unit' in reference to the administrative unit in which it 
is located. 



2.4.3 Growth of Japanese 

Table 2.28 clearly shows the pattern of growth which has occurred for Japanese 
at the tertiary level. Of the institutions which participated in the survey, one 
established a Japanese program in 1917, eight from 1962 to 1972, nine from 1975 to 
1988, and 13 since 1988. Notably, a wide gap exists between 1978 and 1988 when 
no institution introduced a Japanese program. However, over the next four-year 
period, 38% of the institutions which r< sponded to the survey began teaching 
Japanese. (Here, two universities have been counted twice because of 
independent courses on two campuses.) if we add the five institutions which did 
not respond to the request for data as belonging to the post-1988 period, out of 34 
institutions (32 universities, two with Japanese at separate campuses), Japanese 
was taught at 16 (47.0%) of the current institutions in the pre-1988 period and 
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introdmvd M a further 18 (52.97o) institutions from 1988 to 1992. This figure 
dearly verifies the growth which has occurred in recent years. 



Year of 


No. of 


Cumulative 


Intn>duction 


institutions 


% 


1917 


1 


3.3 


1962 


1 


6.9 


1963 


2 


13.8 


1966 


1 


17.2 


1967 


1 


20.7 


1969 


1 


24.1 


1971 


1 


27.6 


19-2 


1 


31.0 


l'-V3 


2 


37.9 


1976 


3 


48.3 


1978 


2 


53.2 


1988 


■} 


62.1 


1989 


4 


75.9 


1990 


3 


86.2 


; 1991 


4 


100,0 



Tnble 2.2S 



Yciir (1/ ))itr,uiiictit^i) of /ii;>(i;/i's(' iii AuMrnlinit lii^licr aliicntioii institutions (N = 29) 

There are indications that lapanese will continue to be introduced at further 
institutions or campuses. 



2.4.4 Student enrolment 

If we wisli to measure tlie size of lapanese programs in higher education 
institutions in terms of student enrolments, tlie only truly comparable unit is the 
Effective Full-Time Student Unit (FFTSU), which is a figure not commonly 
understood outside educational circles.' The Report of the Review of the 
Teaching of Modern Languages in Higher Education (1991) calculated that 
lapanese programs in higher education institutions accounted for approximately 
2,W0 EFTSL's at the undergraduate and postgraduate levels (though there are 
some inaccuracies in this figure). Other surveys report 'numbers of students 
enrolled', but such figures often include uns«itisfactor%' comparisons because thrcv 
or four institutions divide their lapanese language program into written and 
spoken courses, where the same students often enrol for both courses. 
Furthermore, some units teaching lapanese language alsti offer other Japan- 
related subjects which are then counted with the Japanese language enrolments. 
Wishing to measure the size of lapanese programs in terms of student enrolments, 
we endeavoured to obtain from the survey of heads of Japanese units EFTSU 
figures as well as numbers of students enrolled. The figures supplied bv heads of 
units are presented in Appendices 4 and 5. Unfortunately, not all resptindents 
could "-upplv the figures and in several cases, quite inconsistent figures were 
given. (ClearK problematic figurt'^ have been omitted,) 



! 1 I'-l ^i.MuU u>r I'lUMui' lull '.iiiM' ^iiuli'iM imii 11i>\\i'\it i>ni- 1 I'l'^l' iliv^ imm nw.m owe MiuU-ni m 
i.ip.ini'^i- ^iiui' viiuli-nl^ i>l l.i[MiU'vi' iiri- not iiprni.ill\- lull iinu' ^h'vU'nt> m Ihi- l.ip.iiu'^i' unil^ ulu-s- l.iki* 
^iil»iaK m t'thiT iU'p.uinu'i\N .iv \\ I'Ul oiu- vivuli'nl u>unNi»nl\' .1^ .1 Ir.ulu>ii i»i .m I 1*1^1' l'i»r in^l.iiui' it .1 
^ni*li-iii i.ikr^ l.ip.iiM'M' wk\ liiri'i- i»iluT ^tipii'i t^ hi' t»r ^lir viuiiit^ tMilv .1^ I 1*1 
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When the huge growth of 100 to 150% in student enrolments occurred in 1988 it 
was labelled by McCormack (1989) as a tsunami 'tidal wave'. While the rate of 
increase tended to level off after that period for the undergraduate level, 
overall student load has continued to increase. Table 2.29 summaries numbers of 
students across institutions at the undergraduate level for 1992. 



No. of students 


No. of institutions 




First year 


Second year 


Third year 


Fourth year 


Less than 20 


2 


4 


6 


12 


20-49 


2 


2 


7 




50-99 


4 


9 


7 




100 - 149 


5 


4 


3 




150 - 199 


4 


3 






200 - 249 


3 








250 - 299 


1 


1 






300 - 349 


1 









Table 2.29 



Student vjiroliuciit (luinibers) in japancse Inumnge at the tertiary level iu 1992(N=22} 

(Three doubtful figures have been omitted from the Table) 

Table 2.29 shows that of 23 institutions, eight institutions have less than 100 
students studying Japanese at first year level; there are between 100 and 250 
students at 12 institutions and over 250 at two others. As we would expect, 
enrolments are less at the second year level, but are still over 100 at eight 
institutions. At the third year level, ten institutions have enrolments above 50, 
with three of these over 100 students. The most dramatic decrease is between 
third year and the fourth year, which up until the present has been the Honours 
year. The problem of the small Honours year is discussed below. What the 
above figures on student enrolment do not adequately reveal is the enormous 
growth which has occurred in recent years in Japanese programs, particularly at 
the lower levels. We can predict that enrolments in the higher years, especially 
third year, will increase as the flow-on occurs. 

The total enrolment figures given in Appendix 5 for the undergraduate anc;)/ 
postgraduate levels in Japanese add up to 7,467. Given that the total higher 
education enrolment in Australia in 1992 was 559,365, the number of learners of 
Japanese was a mere 1.3% (and of this, 1.4% at the undergraduate level). 
However, given the gaps in our figures, we estimate that the actual enrolment in 
Japanese was between 10% to 20% higher, falling between 8,213 and 8,959. An 
approximate figure of 9,(XX) students is probably quite realistic. Even a figure of 
9,()00 is only equivalent to 1.6% of the total student population in the higher 
education sector. The EFTSU figure for undergraduate Japanese language alone, 
not including Japan-related subjects, came to 1,530 (Appendix 4), but several 
significant figures are missing. A figure of over 2,000 is likely. 

The recent growth of the undergraduate enrolment has been supported by an 
increase in the number of fee-paying Asian students who elect to study Japanese. 
Certain reports have identified the existence of demand from Asian students for 
Japanese (Australian 25/11/92), a fact which has been confirmed in our survey. A 
recent paper reporting a case study of one institution emphasised the multi- 
ethnic composition of Japanese classrooms (Fan 1992). At the first year beginners' 
level, of 152 students surveyed, 64 or 42.1 7f, were Australian and another 9 (5.9%) 
were non-Australian born native speakers of English. Seventy-two Asian 
students constituted MA% and were drawn from 13 countries or regions. Hong 
Kong Chinese, Malaysian Chinese, Koreans, mainland Chinese and Taiwanese 
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accounted for 58. It is important to note in this regard that most institutions do 
not have native speakers of Japanese in their undergraduate courses (cf. below). 



2.4.5 Honours and postgraduate levels 

An important finding which emerged from the survey findings was the small size 
of the Honours and postgraduate programs. Half of the institutions which 
responded offer a fourth year Honours program and three others have plans for 
its introduction in the near future. However, the small student enrolment is 
striking. Of a national enrolment of 48 students in Honours in 1992, eight 
institutions have between one and four students, two have between six and ten, 
and one institution has 14 students. These numbers may vary slightly from year 
to year, but what is surprising is the relatively low enrolment figure, given the 
expansion at the undergraduate level in general. (Opportunities for work, either 
in Japan or Australia, may largely explain this phenomenon.) In all cases the 
Honours program consists of coursework and thesis, and in nearly all cases. 
Honours in Japanese is available either independently or jointly with another 
unit. 

In this and in previous sections of the chapter, it has been shown that growing 
numbers of Australians are gaining exposure to Japanese at the primary, 
secondary and tertiary levels. However, unless there is a marked increase in 
enrolments at the Honours and postgraduate levels, the Australian educational 
system will not be able to produce graduates who have sufficient proficiency to 
use Japanese in those vocational and professional situations where a high level 
of Japanese is required. Unfortunately, previous reports have paid little 
attention to the teaching of Japanese at the Honours and the postgraduate levels. 

As in the case of Honours, it is the institutions with well-established programs 
which have developed to the postgradi te level. The newness of over half the 
programs in Japanese accounts for the current situation. Table 2.30 presents data 
on the number of institutions offering postgraduate programs. 



Types of programs 


No. of 
institutions 


of total 


Graduate diploma 

Masters 

PhD 


9 

n 

10 


39.1 
47.8 
43.5 



Jab\v 2.M) 



Institutions loitli postKmduntc prof^rnius in ]npniicsc (N=23) 
The components of these programs are shown in Table 2.31 . 



IVoKT.im type 


No. of institutions 




Graduate 
diploma 


Masters 


ITiD 


Thesis only 

Thesis and coursework 
Coursewi.>rk only 


0 
3 
9 


7 
9 
4 


10 



T\/i>c of pro^ntnis available nt the posttfradiiatc Irvcl 
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Postgraduate programs arc available at 15 of the 23 institutions surveyed. 
Nearly half of these offer a Graduate Diploma, Masters, PhD or a combination 
of these. Some institutions offer specialist postgraduate programs. These 
include: 



MA in Japanese hiterpreting and Translation (University of Queensland) 
Graduate Diploma of Arts/ MA in Japanese Business Communication (Monash 
University) 

Graduate Diploma of Arts/MA in Applied Japanese Linguistics (Monash 
University) 

Graduate Diploma in Japanese for Professionals (Swinburne Institute of 
Technology) 

Graduate Diploma Arts (LOTE) (Edith Cowan University) 
Postgraduate Diploma in Arts (LOTE) (Edith Cowan University) 
Graduate Diploma in Interpreting/Translation (Deakin) 

Although not a Graduate Diploma, the Graduate Certificate in Language 
Education offered by the University of Adelaide is designed for teachers of 
Japanese. 

Over-all student enrolments at the postgraduate level are low. Table 2.32 
provides data on the main units offering the language (and in some cases also 
area studies) courses. Where thesis work is involved (all PhD and some Masters 
programs) the focus may be Japanese language or some other area of Japanese 
studies. As a result, postgraduate students may also be enrolled in other 
discipline units, such as History, and be specialising in Japan. It was impossible 
to obtain details on students spread out in this manner. 



No. of students 



1 -4 
5-9 
10 - 19 
20-29 
30 - 39 
40 - 49 
50-60 



No. of institutions 



Graduate 
Diploma 



Masters 



PhD 



Table 2.32 

Numlvrs of students enrolled at the postgraduate level 

As shown in Table 2.32, the number of enrolments in Graduate Diploma programs 
is the most substantial. At thr'?e institutions (Monash University, Swinburne 
University of Technology and the Northern Rivers campus of the University of 
New England), students enrolled in either a Graduate Diploma or MA can 
undertake either advanced studies in Japanese, or else study underg.-aduate level 
language. This provision has facilitated the retraining or upgrading of primary 
and scx:ondary teachers by allowing them to complete an award qualification (cf. 
Chapter 4). In order to increase the access by teachers and others to language 
studies, flexibility of regulations in this way is of considerable importance. 

Overall enrolment in Masters programs tends to be very small or moderate. 
Enrolments at the PhD level are also low. Seven institutions have fewer than 
nine students each. In total, the survey respondents listed 30 students enrolled in 
PhDs in 1992, but as notal above, students may belong to other units as well. 
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Tlie postgraduate level currently attracts a small number of students from Japan 
(Tabic 2.33). Such students come to study specialist courses like the Applied 
Japanese Linguistics (teacher training) stream at Monash or the Japanese 
Interpreting and Translation program at Queensland. Obviously there is more 
scope for development here. 



No. of native 




No. of institutions 




speaker students 










Graduate Dip 


Masters 


PhD 


1 -4 


3 


4 


2 


5-9 


1 


2 


1 



Table 2.33 



Number of native speakers of japaiiese at the postgraduate level 

Given that half the institutions offer either Graduate DipJnma, Masters or PhD 
programs, the low level of student enrolments indicates that there is under- 
utilisation of available programs and spxjcialist staff. Notably, ten institutions 
report the facility to offer PhD supervision, yet the enrolment at half of these is 
zero. Although a few more students are likely to be enrolled in an area of 
Japanese Studies in another unit, the overall number is depressingly small. 
Given that Japanese language and area studies are taught at 32 Australian 
institutions, a postgraduate cohort of this size cannot support the current, yet 
alone future, needs of academic staffing requirements. Nor can this number 
adequately provide the public and private sectors with expertise in Japan and 
Japanese language. 



2.4.6 Some features of Japanese undergraduate programs 



1 . Length of programs 

Classes in Japanese language are occasionally only scheduled three or four times 
a week, but five, six or seven hours of class per week is common. This pattern is 
similar from first to fourth year and only decreases, minimally, at higher levels. 
Tlie academic teaching year is commonly 26 or 28 weeks in length (with a mean of 
27 weeks). In general, attendance at Japanese classes involves 162 hours per year, 
thus totalling 486 hours over three years. If an Honours year is added, the figure 
rises to 648 hours. (This contrasts with the figure of approximately 645 hours for 
six years of study at the secondary level.) Allowing for individual variation, by 
tlie end of the first year or by the middle of the second year the university 
student will normally reach approximately the same standard as achieved by 
st>condary students at the end of cheir secondary education in Japanese. Although 
the research literature is not conclusive on the effect of age on second language 
acquisition (cf. Singleton 1989; Larsen-Freeman and Long 1991:154), it can be 
argued that the rate of acquisition of certain aspects of the foreign language 
increiises with age. Of course, with increasing age, other variables also come into 
play. 

On completion of a gcxid four-year Honours program, especially if combined with 
prior study at the secondary level and with some in-country study, it is possible 
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for Australian learners of Japanese to achieve a high level of competence in 
Japanese. It is therefore extremely disappointing to see constant reference in the 
media and in other reports by influential academics and other spokespersons to a 
set of figures on the number of hours needed to achieve mastery of a variety of 
languages. These figures, used in the way which has become fashionable, are 
quite meaningless, and responsible proponents of language learning are urged to 
avoid the perpetuation of the misuse of such figures. 

2. Specialised language courses 

In addition to general Japanese language courses, five of the institutions also 
offer specialised Japanese language courses. Here, Business Japanese is the most 
common specialisation. 



3 . Double or combined degrees 



Double or combined degrees in which Japanese may be included have become more 
common in recent years. Over three-quarters of the universities offer double or 
combined degrees, whore the most common forms are Bachelor of Arts/Bachelor 
of Law (eight institutions), or a Bachelor of Arts/Bachelor of Commerce (seven 
institutions). Economics (five institutions) or Business (three institutions), or a 
combination of these. Others include a Bachelor of Arts/Bachelor of Science 
(four institutions). Bachelor of Arts/Bachelor of Engineering (two institutions), 
Bachelor of Arts/Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Arts/Bachelor of Teaching 
(one each). 



It is now very common for students in other than the home faculty to bo able to 
study Japanese. At a number of institutions students from any of the other 
faculties can study Japanese as an elective. For example. Science or Business 
students may be allowed to study one or two Japanese subjects. Sometimes the 
language can bo studied for throe years, but often it cannot. In contrast, the 
provision of combined or double degrees allows for a full major to bo taken in the 
language and the program may possibly be supplemented by taking subjects 
which deal with Japan's economy, society or culture. 

4. Japan-related subjects 

In addition to Japanese language programs, Australian universities offer a wide 
array of non-language, Japan-related subjects, though there is considerable 
variation among institutions. Japan-related subjects may be offered by the same 
administrative unit which offers the language or these subjects may bo available 
from other units within the university. Some of these subjects were previously 
listed in an earlier report on Japanese Studies in Australia (Australia-Japan 
Research Centre 1989). It appears that some institutions which have newly 
established Japanese language courses have not given adequate consideration to 
the introduction of complementary Japan -related courses. 

5. In-country study 

Nearly all institutions have formal or informal exchange arrangements or in- 
country programs which allow their students to study in Japan. In 1992 the 
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Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee up-dated a list on the links which 
various Australian higher education institutions have with Japanese 
institutions. Only three of the newly established programs have not yet 
established any connections of this type. Twenty-two institutions report 
exchange agreements or arrangements with between one to eight Japanese 
institutions, and two other institutions were in the process of establishing 
schemes. 

A small number of institutions report access to scholarship money from various 
Australian or Japanese sources, or a little institutional support, but others state 
that all costs of study in Japan are borne by the students. Given that studying and 
living in Japan is expensive and that self-funding is necessarily a strong 
deterrent, much more support is rlecessary. Although a few scholarships are 
available, these are insufficient to support the number of potential applicants. 

In the past, tertiary institutions sending fourth year students to study in Japan 
were co-ordinated through a committee, and for a number of years funding was 
received from the Australia-Japan Foundation. However, approximately three 
years ago the Foundation decided to give priority support to the secondary level, 
thereby spreading its support to a greater number of recipients. What is patently 
clear is t:hat advanced levels of competence can only be achieved at the upper 
higher education level. Neglect of this level thus requires rectification. 
Adequate funding is vital. 

In 1992 a new scheme was implemented by the Australian National University of 
a year in-country for undergraduates. Following the model of a program 
introduced for China by Murdoch University, 15 students who had completed 
second year were placed at Japanese universities where they studied Japanese 
language courses as well as taking a few other courses, and completed a project. 
Henceforth this year in-country will be part of a new four year Asian Studies 
degree at that university. Murdoch University also place? students in Japan for 
six months or a year and they undertake Japanese language courses only. Other 
universities such as Edith Cowan University and the University of Wollongong 
are planning the implementation of a similar year-abroad scheme which will 
lengthen the undergraduate course by one year. 

A recent initiative of the Australian Government, University Mobility in Asia 
and the Pacific (UMAP), has been launched to promote exchanges between 
universities in the region. Government-to-Government talks have been held 
concerning the promotion of greater activity in exchanges between Australia and 
Japan, allowing us to predict that there will be more development of various 
kinds of inter-country study. 

Depending upon their arrangements in Japan, Australian universities may be able 
to place their students in appropriate advanced Japanese language courses or in 
other types of programs. Monash University, for example, arranges a six-month 
program for its Honours students at its Monash Tokyo Centre. This program has 
been in existence for over 20 years and provides students with intensive language 
coursework and supervision of their thesis work. Griffith University has 
connections with a number of institutions, several of which offer Japanese 
language courses and others which do not. One of its exchanges is specifically 
arranged for Arts/ Law students and involves several months of work experience 
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in a Japanese law firm. The University of Queensland has arrangements with 
several interpreting and translation schools in Japan. The University of Sydney 
over the past two years has organised a group of Bachelor of Arts/Bachelor of 
Engineering students to spend three weeks in Japan (Yasumoto 1992). 

Over the past two years La Trobe University has selected students who have 
completed second year to attend a two and half month intensive course at a 
Japanese university during the December-February period. At present, this 
course is not counted for credit in their undergraduate degree, but the students 
who perform sufficiently highly on a test upon return may be able to skip a level 
and proceed to the third year by taking a higher level course. This plan thus 
allows accelerated language learning. Similarly, the University of Wollongong 
has organised a summer program in Japan for students between first and second 
years. There seems to be much scope for replicating these types of schemes, 
though insufficient funding is a restraining factor for students and institutions. 

One important recommendation is that an investigation should be made of the 
various exchanges and other study programs undertaken by Australian students in 
Japan, together with an evaluation of the benefits of different kinds of study. 
Particular attention should be given to the comparative advantages of 
intermediate or advanced level students studying Japanese language courses (for 
foreigners) or attending regular Japanese university courses. 

6 . Management of students with prior competence 

Occasionally students with native or semi-native competence seek to enrol in a 
Japanese course. Students in the latter category may have been bom in Japan but 
have spent their period of formal education in Australia. Others may have been 
bom of Japanese parents in Australia, or else have one parent who is Japanese. 
Eleven institutions report the presence of these students in undergraduate 
language dasses. However, in 1992 the numbers involved were minuscule, with 
three insntutions, having one, three or four students respectively, and one 
institution, two students. Two of these institutions report that only semi-native 
speakers are accepted, and after assessment of proficiency they are placed in an 
appropriate advanced level language class. These two institutions report that 
native speakers are advised to enrol in Japanese studies courses. Only one 
university has a number of native speakers in its courses, approximately 15 in 
1992. These students attend all second and third year classes, except for the 
conversation class. In the vast majority of cases, then, Japanese courses at the 
tertiary level do not experience the problem of native speakers. 

Of much greater significance at the tertiary level is the fact that increasingly 
students come with varying backgrounds in Japanese. An earlier report on 
Japanese language teaching in Australia (Australia-Japan Research Centre 
1987:19) identified the failure of quite a few tertiary institutions to provide 
streaming at the first year level for beginners and non-beginners, and that 
wherever streaming was provided, the groups were often merged in the following 
year. A few of the well-established programs devised satisfactory streaming 
procedures quite a few years ago for students completing Year 12 Japanese at 
secondary school and for those who had spent up to a year in Japan as an 
exchange student. However, in recent years the diversification among the 
beginners' group seems to be increasing, with zero beginners only making up a 
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portion and others coming with various amounts of previous study or contact with 
Japanese. This is another important topic for further investigation. 

Twenty-two institutions report that students with background knowledge of 
Japanese, eg, Year 12 or exchange experience, enrol in their language courses, and 
that different strategies are used to accommodate such students. The most 
common procedure (13 institutions) is for students to commence first year in a 
stream appropriate to their level of Japanese. The next most common way (nine 
institutions) is for students to skip a year and commence at the second year level. 
At least five institutions allow their students to reduce the number of years they 
study Japanese in this way. Consequently, students can complete a major in two 
years, instead of the normal thre<? years. One problem with this scheme is that 
the advantage students possess at the beginning of tertiary study is lost by the 
time they complete their degree. The opportunity to produce graduates with a 
particularly high level of competence in Japanese is thus wasted. Institutions 
with these policies are urged to reconsider this issue. So too are the institutions 
which encourage students with previous knowledge of Japanese to take other 
subjects during their first year, thereby interrupting their language studies for 
one year. 

Institutions are fairly spread as to whether they have one, two or three levels of 
courses at the first year level, as shown in Table 2.34. Although all except one 
institution mentioned having students with background knowledge of Japanese, 
six institutions have only a beginners' level subject, though one of these will 
introduce two streams at the first year level in 1993. This number includes some 
institutions which directly place students with advanced proficiency at a higher 
year level. It is noteworthy that six institutions have the flexibility to place 
students at three levels, depending upon their proficiency levels. At institutions 
where different levels are available for the same year, the typical pattern is to 
mix students from different year levels, if they possess the same level of 
competence in Japanese. 



No. of levels 


No. of institutions 


% 


One - beginners only 

Two - beginners, and post-year 12/ exchange students 
Three - beginners, post-year 1 2/exchange students and 
a further advanc«l group 

Other 
All 


6 
8 
6 

1 
21 


28.6 
38.0 
28.6 

4.8 



Table 2.34 

Levels of Japanese course at first year 



It is disappointing that although different streams may be in place at the first 
level, a tendency exists to merge the streams in later years. Twelve institutions 
report that merging occurs. This merging is most frequent at the second year 
level, involving seven institutions; three institutions merge groups at the third 
year level, and one at fourth year. Oily five institutions do not practise merging, 
either because students directly commence at the second year level, or in the case 
of a few institutions, the different streams are maintained throughout. 

7 . Research, course development and other special contributions 

Table 2.35 illustrates that numerous developments take place in relation to 
Japanese programs. Over half of the institutions are involved in curriculum 
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development, eight are producing or publishing textbooks or learning materials, 
and eight are conducting research into language learning and teaching. Three 
also hold regular language teaching seminars. Six institutions are involved in 
computer-aided learning developments and two in other technological 
innovations. A few institutions offer intensive courses (usually over summer) on 
either an award or non-award basis, or they offer other types of non-award 
courses, eg, teacher refresher courses. Off-campus (distance or external) Japanese 
programs are delivered by two institutions. Monash University is currently 
producing a three-year distance course which can be taken either at Monash or 
delivered from other distance centres or other universities. The first and second 
years are already being taught and the third year course will commence in 1994. 
Other institutions list as special features their year-in-country programs, the 
provision of regular in-service courses for teachers, the development of retraining 
courses for teachers, the development of computer teaching and word processing 
training, and a 'studies' approach where students can study specialist courses in 
Japanese literature and history. 

It is indeed pleasing to see such a range of interests being pursued. Given the 
fantastic technological developments which are now taking place, it is good to 
note the? involvement of a number of institutions in relevant projects and 
experimentation. Obviously more is needed, as is spread of information among 
the institutions. 



Feature 



No. of 
institutions 



Curriculum development 
Publications of textbooks/ learning materials 
Research into language learning/teaching 
Computer aided learning 
Non-award courses 
Intensive courses for credit 
Non-award intensive courses 
Regular language teaching seminar 
Off-campus courses 
Technological innovation 
Other (year-in-country etc) 



12 
8 
8 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 



54.5 
36.4 
36.4 
27.3 
18.2 
13.6 
13.6 
13.6 
9.1 
9.1 
18.2 



Table 2.35 

Special deitelopmeiits or features of programs (N = 22) (multiple ansivers possible) 



8. 



Staff research 



The research and other activities of individual staff and their units is often 
enhanced by a close connection with a Centre of Japanese research or teaching or 
both. These Centres are: 

Australia-Japan Research Centre (ANU) 

Japanese Studies Centre (affiliated with Melbourne, Monash, La 
Trobe and Swinburne Universities) 

Key Centre for Asian Languages and Studies (Griffith University 

and the University of Queensland) 

Japanese Economics and Management Studies Centre 

(University of NSW) 

Japanese Teaching Centre (Griffith University Gold Coast) 
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Numerous institutions also have beneficial connections with other kinds of 
centres. 

The research activities of Japanese staff have been impressive. Though there 
are various measures by which research activity can be gauged, one measurement 
involves the attraction of internal or external research or course development 
funds. Of 21 institutions, 16 (76.2%) indicated that staff had received such 
funding over the past three years. In many cases, details were provided on grants 
to a number of staff members. Nevertheless, despite one of the Australian 
Research Council's professed priority areas being Asian Studies, far too little 
funding support is available from this body. 

The need for course development in Japanese language teaching to be supported by 
research is vital, and in this regard several centres and departments are actively 
engaged in this kind of work. Some of the recommendations arising from the 
present report will hopefully stimulate further research projects. 

9. Assistance in the retraining of pre-tertiary teachers 

A number of the Japanese units have been directly involved in recent 
training/retraining initiatives to increase the number of primary and secondary 
teachers of Japanese. Thirteen inslitutions have been involved through different 
means. At Monash University, postgraduate regulations were changed in 1989 to 
permit the study of undergraduate Japanese language by practising teachers 
within a Graduate Diploma in Applied Japanese Linguistics. This procedure has 
since been further broadened to encompass the Masters course as well, and it is no 
longer restricted to current or prospective teachers of Japanese. Over recent years 
quite a few teachers have been granted study-leave by the Victorian Department 
of Education to pursue the study of Japanese in this way. The Nathan campus of 
Griffith University organised a special year-long intensive course in 1990 and 
1991 to train teachers of Japanese, and in 1992 the University of Queensland 
offered a part-time training course for practising teachers. The University of 
Adelaide offers a Graduate Certificate of Language Education. In 1991 the 
University of Central Queensland conducted a LOTE refresher course. Teachers 
have also retrained at the University of Newcastle. Curtin University of 
Technology has scheduled late afternoon classes, thereby i aking them 
accessible to teachers, and at Edith Cowan University Japanese staff have co- 
operated with the Faculty of Education in assisting in the training of teachers. 
The University of New South Wales has introduced a new Bachelor of 
Arts/Bachelor of Education program. Swinburne University reports that a 
number of teachers have enrolled to learn Japanese either in the undergraduate 
course, or in the Graduate Diploma in Japanese for Professionals which 
introduces Japanese from the beginners' level. The Mercy campus of the 
Australian Catholic University reports that students studying second year 
Japanese will qualify as trained primary teachers. The University of Canberra 
also provides after-hours options in the normal units and currently is in the 
process of planning a Graduate Diploma with the Faculty of Education. Deakin 
University has a very small Japanese interpreting and translatini , course and it 
has also been connected with the training of LOTE primary teachers. At Griffith 
University, Gold Const, the Facult)' of Education in conjunction with the Faculty 
of Arts trains primary and secondary teachers, with the Japanese section offering 
language and methodology courses. A summer school was offered to provide the 
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opportunity for upigrading of language qualifications. La Trobe University 
reports no special measures but comments that each year a number of teachers 
enrol in the language course. Other initiatives include summer schools for credit 
at Monash University over the past four years, and short, non-degree refresher 
courses which are funded by the Australia-Japan Foundation. In summary, then, 
a large number of tertiary institutions have been responsive to changing needs 
and in some cases, they have initiated changes themselves. The continuation of 
these initiatives will be necessary for some time, given the severe shortage of 
teachers at the primary and secondary levels. 

10. Future plans of Japanese units 

A number of common themes characterise the stated plans of the institutions for 
further expansion of their Japanese programs. Some of the recently established 
programs, eg, those at the University of WoUongong and. the Mercy campus of the 
Australian Catholic University will develop higher year undergraduate levels. 
The University of Canberra is considering the introduction of double major 
degrees and the University of Adelaide will expand its teaching at Flinders 
University. Others, like the ANU, La Trobe University, University of Adelaide 
and University of Sydney plan to expand the number of Japan-related subjects 
offered by their units, as noted above. An alternative four-year degree is 
currently being planned at Edith Cowan University, and the Northern Rivers 
campus of the University of New England plans greater use of computer 
technology. 

An Honours program will be introduced by Murdoch University in 1993 and at La 
Trobe University in 1994. Edith Cowan University is also developing an Honours 
year, to be followed by MA and PhD programs with a linguistic oiientation. 
Swinburne University planned to commence a MA (Japanese) in 1993. The 
University of Queensland plans new courses and programs at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels, and the University of Melbourne will review and 
expand its Honours program and postgraduate offerings. La Trobe University is 
considering offering postgraduate studies some time in the future. 

The priority awarded to teacher training in general is further witnessed by the 
planning at the University of New England for a Bachelor of Arts/Bachelor of 
Education to include the subjects Introduction to Japanese Applied Linguistics and 
Introduction to Japanese Teaching Methodology. ANU also plans the 
establishment of a program to train teachers. Monash University plans 
consolidation of its undergraduate and postgraduate programs in business 
communication and applied linguistics. St^veral institutions are also considering 
major structural changes and rearrangement of some of the language teaching 
sections like Japanese. 



2.4.7 Some problems at the high education level 
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f)uring the past five or so years there ha^ been a conscious promotion of Asian 
languages in Australia, stimulated in large part by the Federal Government 
through the Asian Studies Council {Marriott 1992c). This promotion coincided 
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with other developments in the perception of international relations and with a 
period of intensification of Australian-Japanese personal contacts. It is therefore 
not surprising that student and other community interest has centred upon 
Japanese, resulting in an enormous growth at all levels of the education system. 
While teacher shortage has also characterised the higher education level, the 
probk-m has not been as serious as that at the secondary level because greater use 
is made of native speakers from Japan. 

However, the problem of growth has produced, to some extent, negative effects 
whereby the capacity of some Japanese teaching units is stretched to the limit. 
A number of problems, resulting from the rapid growth of enrolments at the 
tertiary level, should be mentioned here. Most of them are connected with 
staffing budgets, the size of classes, the teaching load of staff and the 
relationship between teaching Japanese and teaching about Japan. 



1 . Staffing formula and budgets 

Australian tertiary institutions are funded on the basis of the number of students. 
In the DEET Relative Funding Model, languages are weighted at 1:6 at the 
undergraduate level (and 1.8 for higher degrees and 2 for research degrees). 
Replication of the DEET formula of 1:6 for languages would translate into a staff- 
student ratio of 1:13.75. Although universities are not obliged to use the same 
weightings as used in the DEET model, it is customary for them to fund 
faculties/schools according to different formulas and these, in turn, may give 
preferential treatment to some departments and treat others less favourably. 

In many institutions the formula for funding language departments is more 
favourable, following the tendency found in the DEET model. In our survey we 
found that the units teaching Japanese were funded on the basis of different 
formulas. Some of them were favourable (1:9), others very unfavourable (1:19). 
Details are given in Table 2.36.^ 



Staff/student ratio 


No. of institutions 


1 : 9 


2 


1 :10 


1 


1 :11 


1 


1 :12 


2 


1 :13 


2 


1 : 15 


4 


1 :16 


1 


1 :19 


2 



Tnble 2.36 

Staffing formula for japatiesc language courses 



Where is the problem? The fact is that other departments at the same 
institution, such as departments of history, sociology or English are much better 



Irt us suppiiM- tlml ,i J.iprtm-su liMching una is slnllVd tin tlio basis o.' ihi- fdrmul.i 1:10, vvhicli is ainsideri-d to 
In- ,1 l.n iiiiMhlu Inrmul.i ,ind ih.il lliuri.' nn.' 200 first yivir stiuU-nts, cu b worth 0.2'^ KKPSU Thv unit varm 
Ironi till- 2011 sludi'iits SO lll'I'SU, for whiih it is nlltK.itcd five members of staff I.ct us further suppose that 
the unit has a program which consists of one lecture and five tutorials per student, and that it will split 
students for the lecture into two groups, and for each tutorial into 20 groups (ten students p?r group) There 
will W a m-i'd lor 102 teaching hours. Accordingly, each of the five nienilx-rs of staff will have to leach more 
than 20 hours per week. This load is unacceptahlv high lor the level and intensity of tertiary leaching, 
examining and olbcr duties of staff, which normally include coursi- development and ri-search 
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(itf, oven if tlu'ir staffing formula is less favourable. The reason is that they 
teach subjects with a much smaller number of hours, normally tl\r(v or at the most 
four and with a much higher piroportion of large group classes, usually in the 
fori of lectures. In Japanese, the number of teaching hours per week remains 
high, at five to seven hours throughout the major. 

When staffing formulas were originally devised, there were no languages taught 
from scratch. When the formula was revised, decision-makers probably acted on 
the basis of guesses and did not realise that the 'favourable formula' was far 
from being a realistic figure to help the teaching of languages like Japanese and 
Chinese. With money being in short supply, no faculty in Australia has agreed 
to adjust the formula to staff such units in a way comparable with the staffing of 
other departments. Admittedly, at some universities, other subjects are also 
being staffed inadequately. 

It is true that in recent years extra federal funding has been made available to 
institutions for the expansion of Asian languages and studies in the negotiation of 
their student load. However, clearly, the institutions in turn ha' e not 
channelled sufficient financial resources to the Japanese units coping with an 
immense growth in student demand. How universities can best cope with this 
growth is an urgent matter for consideration. 

Japanese teaching units have developed at least four methods of dealing with 
the situation: increasing the number of students per tutorial, imposing quotas on 
student enrolments, increasing the proportion of casual staff, and increasing the 
teaching load of staff. 

2. Size of classes 

None of the ratios currently employed by Japanese teaching units allow proper 
teaching of language classes, and as the number of first year students in 
particular has risen to high levels, there is much frustration among staff as well 
as among students. Previous reports on language courses have made 
recommendations for staff-student ratios which were far too high. In a non- 
cognate language and, furthermore, when a non-alphabetic script is employed, 
the amount of basic language work which must be covered is far higher than that 
required in languages closer to English. Consequently, high class contact hours in 
tutorials are needed, necessitating that the staff-shident ratio be low. 

To verify the existence of extra large classes, heads of units were asked to state 
the average number of students in Japanese language tutorials at the first year 
level. As revealed in Table 2.37, nearly two-thirds of the institutions have 
language tutorials with 20 or more students. Classes with 25 students or above 
also exist. One university has abolished tutorials. 

Staff from one large department report that teaching materials designed three 
years ago based on pair and group work in tutorials up to a size of about 15 
students did not work well in classes with double the number of students. Tliey 
suggest that new course development is necessary, assuming that tutorials will 
now contain 21) to 25 students, Sometimes computer-assisted learning is advanced 
as one solution. Neustupny has elsewhere supported the greater use of native 
speaker assistants in the classroom as well as more utilisation of native speakers 
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from the Japanese community resident in Australia (1989). Now is certainly the 
time when new teaching strategies are urgently required. 



Class size 


No. of institutions 


% 


(No. of students) 






12 students 


1 


5.0 


13 students 


1 


5.0 


14 students 


2 


10.0 


15 students 


3 


15.0 


20 students 


7 


35.0 


25 students 


4 


20.0 


26 students 


1 


5.0 


30 students 


1 


5.0 


Mean 


19.7 



Table 2.37 

Average mimber of students in first year japanes-: tutorials (N=2Q) 



3. Quotas 

Some institutions have imposed quotas to control the number of students selecting 
Japanese. In 1992 nine institutions out of 23 (39.1%) had such a quota. These 
quotas were justified in terms of a 'shortage of funds' or 'budgetary and staffing 
reasons'. One head explains that a quota of 120 for the beginners' first year 
stream was introduced 'to reduce the unrealistic stressful workloads placed upon 
limited staffing resources to enable a greater focus on improving the quality of 
teaching and research'. Actually, the problem is a structural one whereby 
incoming funds are limited and radical restructuring of subject areas is usually 
very difficult for faculties to achieve. Another head writes that a quota system 
exists for the 'survival of the less popular subjects. If Japanese takes in more 
students somebody else misses out'. The current growth in students at the pre- 
tertiary levels will guarantee that Japanese will continue to expand much 
further. 

4. Use of casual staff and increased teaching loads 

Other methods used by administrative units to cope with the growth in student 
numbers involve increasing the teaching load of staff, and more especially, 
increasing the proportion of casual staff. Details on staffing will be provided in 
Chapter 4. 

In summary then, the growth in Japanese at the tertiary level is not without its 
problems. Already another negative effect of this growth is apparent in the 
form of a backlash from other disciplines and administrators in several 
universities where attempts are being mode to weaken the position of Japanese 
language and studies, despite continuing growth in student demand. 

5. Teaching Japanese and teaching about Japan 

It has been claimed above thai, despite the growth in Japanese language studies 
at the tertiary level in recent ye.irs, equal attention has not always been given to 
the development of lapanese studies, either as courses to complement the 
language programs of students or as courses in their own right. There has been 
considerable debate in the profession about the importance of studies programs 
(McCormack 1989; Neustupny 1989) and about the location of these - either 
within the language units or else within other discipline-based units, eg. 
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history. What is most important is that students incorporate them more into 
their study plans. The findings of this report suggest that even when institutions 
offer a range of courses on Japan, students majoring in the language may be unable 
to complete many of these due to restrictive regulations at their institutions, 
usually, it seems, when these courses are offered by different units. More 
planning is thus needed to rectify this problem. 

The data gathered on the secondary school teachers show that insufficient 
numbers have been able to complete Japan-related courses as well as the 
language. It is essential that language teachers be able to draw upon knowledge 
of the society and culture of the country they teach about, and thus we recommend 
that greater emphasis be placed upon the study of Japan-related courses. 



2.5 The Technical and Further Education (TAPE) Level 



2.5.1 Introduction 

In comparison with gathering data for the primary, secondary and higher 
education sectors, it was more difficult to obtain information on TAPE 
institutions. This is largely because the institutions are not centralised and 
information on the availability of Japanese language programs could only be 
obtained by making contact with each institution. As with the other levels, 
questionnaires were distributed to TAPE institutions teaching Japanese, one to be 
completed by the co-ordinator and another by individual teachers. Replies were 
received from 17 co-ordinators (or their representatives) and from a further five 
teachers. Since this is such a small sample, only a brief analysis has been 
undertaken. 



2.5.2 Types of programs and size of enrolments 

As noted above, it has been estimated tiiat 3,IK)0 students were studying Japanese 
at TAPE in 1992 (cf. S<.'Ction 2.1). Two distinctive types of programs are offered by 
these institutions. Oni' consists of certificate or award courses and the other can 
be classified as non-award or fee-for-services courses. It is possible that the 
above figure of 3,000 students covers both types of programs. In this section on 
TAPE, we are interested mainly in the award courses, as the non-award courses 
are similar to some of those dealt with in Section 2.7 of this chapter. 

In our TAPE sample, eight institutions offered certificate/award courses in 
Japanese. The average enrolment at the .irst year level was 64 students; only one 
institution had niore than 80 students a' this level. Second year courses were 
available at five institutions, with an avenge enrolment of 27 students. Three of 
the eight institutions offered a third year of Japanese, and the average 
enrolment rose to 35 students. Overall, then, this sample shows that not a great 
many students are undertaking an extensivi> study of Japanese as part of an award 
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course at TAPE. Since the majority of students are studying only a first year 
course, we can predict that their competence remains at an elementary level. 



Commonly TAPE institutions offer general language subjects only, but sometimes 
they have specialised language subjects. Tourism or hospitality courses are the 
most common types of specialised courses. 

Although 12 out of 15 institutions receive students with prior knowledge of 
Japanese, most let these students skip one or two semesters, thereby reducing the 
total number of years they study Japanese. As mentioned in Section 2.4.6 above, it 
is a pity that students are unable to build upon their previous study more 
effectively. 

in contrast with the higher education level, only two out of 17 institutions 
organise in-country programs where their students are able to study in Japan. 
This aspect certainly needs improvement. More planning to develop connections 
with specialised tourism and hospitality courses in Japan, perhaps in conjunction 
with work placements there, deserves serious consideration. During our research, 
we became aware of only one institution, in South Australia, which had 
developed a vocationally-oriented exchange program. 

In response to whether students sometimes continue their study of Japanese at a 
higher education institution after completion of an award course, seven 
institutions indicated that this is possible, in contrast with four where this does 
not occur. Only two TAPE institutions have teaching links with a tertiary 
institution. 

Beginning in 1993, several TAPE institutions have commenced the development of 
specialised courses in tour guiding. This is in response to a serious need within 
the tourism industry for an increase in the number of Japanese-speaking tour 
guides. The development of specialised courses of this nature is a very positive 
one and it is hoped that the design of curriculum, staffing and implementation of 
courses will be such that students will be able to attain a sufficiently high level 
of proficiency in Japanese. There are indications, however, that insufficient 
resources ar- often allocated for the task to be achieved satisfactorily. 
Specialised tuiining for employees working in the retail sector is an area for 
which courses do not yet seem to be available, even though a need has been 
identified (cf. Marriott 1991). 



Given the increasing pressure on higher education institutions to allow credit 
transfer for courses taken at TAPE, .some of the findings from our survey are 
disturbing. The qualifications and backgrounds of the majority of TAPE staff, 
described in Section 4.5, in general do not match those of the staff in the Higher 
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Features of the programs 



2.5.4 



Conclusion 
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Education level who participated in our survey. Furthermore, in a number of 
ways, certain developments, such as links with Japan, seem to be further 
advanced at the secondary level than at TAPE. The lack of development of TAPE 
award courses is further evidenced by lack of adequate management of students 
w'.lh prior competence and lack of development of courses at the upper levels. 
More work is possibly also needed in the area of curriculum design, although we 
could not specifically investigate this aspect. Clearly, the contribution which 
can be made by TAPE institutions in the training of Australians to work in the 
tourism and hospitality industries is very important. Although there has been 
some development of Japanese for Special Purposes at this level, more effort is 
required. 

TAPE staff do not benefit from the support structures which exist at the 
secondary school level, in terms of Year 11/12 examinations, teachers' 
associations which primarily look after the needs of secondary school teachers 
and their courses, and, where available. State advisers and so forth. Nor do the 
staff possess the expertise which is sometimes, though not always, existent at 
the Higher Education level in the teaching of Japanese. Par greater networking 
between TAPE course planners and teachers with other sectors of the educational 
system will be necessary if the teaching of Japanese at this level is to be 
developed in an extensive manner. 



As we shall outline in Chapter 7 of this report, the Japanese community in 
Australia is not very large. In 1986 the number of those who were born in Japan 
and lived in Australia was just over 11,000 people. Even more important to 
realise is the fact that the majority of these people are not immigrants but 
'sojourners' (cf. Brisling 1981; Neustupny 1985a), comprising mostly personnel of 
Japanese companies who are stationed in Australia for a few years and then 
moved to work at other destinations or to return to the parent company in Japan. 
The number of permanent residents of Japanese origin has always been small and 
only some of them have played a role in the development of Japanese ethnic 
schools. 

In the 1960s the number of part-time lapanese schools, invariably Saturday 
schools, appeared to cater for the needs of Japanese residents. All of them were 
managed by Japanese Societies (Nihonjiiikai) of the cities concerned and received 
advice and support from the Japanese Ministry of Education (Mombtisho). 
However, in the 1970s and more so in the 198()s it became obvious that children of 
Japanese sojourners who returned to Japan after a period of stay in a foreign 
country were seriously disadvantaged compared with those who received all 
their schooling in japan. One of the main factors in this issue is the character of 
the Japanese writing system which requires very extensive exposure to input, 
impossible if the child lives outside Japan in a completely foreign environment. 

Because of this experience the Japanese Government moved to support the 
establishment of full-time lapanese schools, and currently such schools are 
operating in Sydney (from 1969), Perth (from 1978) and Melbourne (from 1986). 
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These schools arc fully incorporated into the Mombitsho system and teach 
curricula basically identical with those taught in Japan. They cover the six 
years of the primary school and three years of the Japanese Middle School 
(Junior High School). Senior High School tuition is not available. The teachers 
are almost entirely professional school teachers from Japan. The Sydney school 
also runs 'international classes' for Australian students who wish to enhance 
their study of Japanese. Japanese language programs for Australian students are 
also offered at the Japanese School in Perth. In addition to the full-time schools, 
part-time schools are located in Adelaide, Brisbane and Canberra. These 
operate mostly on Saturdays. Enrolments in the full-time schools in 1992 
(Japanese students only) are shown in Table 2.38. The figures reflect the size of 
the Japanese communities in the three capital cities. 





Primary 


Secondary 
(junior hifih school) 


Sydney 


323 


81 


Melbourne 


89 


28 


Perth 


33 


6 



Table 238 

Eiirohiicitts ill full-time Japanese sclmols in Australia (1992) 
(Source: Embassy of japan, Canberra) 



The establishment of full-time schools left the minority of Japanese residents, 
mainly permanent residents who wanted their children to receive education in 
Australian schools, in a difficult position. It was mainly for this reason that in 
Melbourne the former part-time school was reorganised, now without much 
connection with the Japanese authorities, as the Melbourne International School 
of Japanese. It serves as a means of maintaining Japanese language competence of 
Japanese children who attend Australian schools during the week. This school 
also offers international classes to children of partly Japanese origin or to those 
who have no Japanese connection at all. 

Apart from the international classes which have limited enrolments, the full- 
time Japanese schools have so far had virtually no effect on the provision of 
personnel proficient in Japanese for Australia. They mostly cater for sojourners 
who return to Japan after having spent a few years in Australia. The English 
proficiency of these children does not normally develop beyond the elementary 
level. 

However, brochures available from the Sydney and Melbourne schools mention 
that between 1986 and 1991 at least 14 students who completed the Junior High 
School opted not to return to Japan and entered Australian secondary schools. 
Because of the character of Japanese university entrance examinations, these 
students are likely not to return to Japan for their tertiary studies and they will 
probably receive their tertiary education in Australia. It can be expected that 
thoy will become bilingual in Japanese and English and take, in the future, an 
active part in Australian-Japanese relations. 

The part-time schools have small enrolments and suffer from problems in 
language te.iching orientation. While many of the students show signs of limited 
competence in Japanese*, with Japanese being their second language, the methods 
applied are those of first language teaching. This type of school can sometimes 
stop a radical language shift away from Japanese, but it cannot fully maintain 
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the language and develop it. Similar problems may be encountered by ethnic 
schools in other languages, but the character of the Japanese writing and 
specialised vocabulary exacerbate the problems. 

Due to the fact that students in these schools communicate within their families 
in Japanese, by the end of the first three years of the secondary school their 
competence in Japanese is still very high - compared with Australian students 
who did not possess the same advantage. As mentioned above, some of them 
enter the Australian education system at the senior secondary level and develop 
very high proficiency in both Japanese and English. Should it be possible to 
improve the efficiency of language instruction at these schools, they could 
become important suppliers of bilingual personnel with substantial Australian 
experience. 

The part-time Japanese schools in Australia, especially the Melbourne school 
which is not dependent on Japanese curricula, could become the breeding ground 
for the establishment of English-Japanese bilingual schools modelled on the 
European experience. Such schools offer programs which are taught in both 
languages and produce graduates who are bilingual in the traditional sense of 
the word (total bilingualism). The present system of international classes is far 
removed from this system. Of course, the establishment of such schools, probably 
one or two in each State, should be seen as a supplement to, not a replacement of, 
the existing forms of Japanese language study. 



2.7 Other Courses 

Other courses, mostly short-term non-degree courses and individual tuition, are 
offered both by the public sector (universities, colleges, the secondary sector, 
adult education and community centres) and by private organisations. Especially 
after the 1988 'tidal wave', private schools of Japanese, often consisting of a 
single teacher, have mushroomed throughout Australia and it is virtually 
impossible to undertake an extensive survey of such institutions. They appear 
and disappear and many do not respond to requests for information, perhaps 
because the managers and /or teachers do not feel confident of their standards. 

As a part of this project we attempted to survey Japanese courses in Melbourne. 
Addresses and telephone numbers were taken from a list of Japanese course 
providers made available by the Victorian Council of Adult Education, 
advertisements in the Saturday /A^jt', telephone directory and the publication 
called Melbourne Agenda (November 1991). Seventeen providers were surveyed 
by telephone and fax. It is characteristic of the fluid situation within this sector 
of Japanese language teaching that out of these 17 providers, four had 
discontinued teaching Japanese and two said they would only start teaching the 
language in 1993. Some private schools were reluctant to participate in the 
survey, obviously because they did not want to disclose details that would make 
their organisation appear small, struggling or unqualificKl. 

Enrolments varied greatly between 450 and six students. Institutions affiliated 
with universities (Monash University, University of Melbourne, La Trobe 
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University) had the largest numbers of students. One of the institutions had 250 
students at Level 1, 130 at Level 2 and 70 at Level 3. However, on the whole, 
most enrolments seemed to concentrate at Level 1, after which a radical drop 
occurred and new students were recruited. 

Tlie majority of courses consisted of one class of one and a half to two hours per 
week over 10 to 15 weeks. One institution was teaching a non-degree course 
which required six hours of class work per week. Most classes were held in the 
evening but the Victorian School of Languages was also teaching on Saturday 
mornings. 

The text used most often was japattese for Busy People, Book 1 which consists of 
30 relatively short lessons, ten lessons normally being taught within one course. 
This is a suitable book on which a general non-degree course can be based, but 
without considerable supplementation it could hardly be described as ideal. 
Other texts included Alfonso's Japanese Book I and Komiichi loa, books which 
are suitable for children but not for adults. 

The majority of teachers in the survey were native speakers of Japanese, with 
some teaching experience but minimal formal qualifications. Non-native 
speakers were employed to teach some of the courses. One co-ordinator said that 
they were mostly people who had lived in Japan and had experience in teaching 
adults. 

We know from informal contact with teachers and from previous surveys that 
many adults who enrol in non-degree Japanese courses in Melbourne are people 
who intend to visit Japan on business, who work for Japanese companies in 
Australia, have family contacts with Japan or who are seriously motivated. 
Interestingly, prospective travel to Japan for pleasure, especially group travel, 
does not seem to contribute many students. Tlie variation range is of course wide, 
and there are students who consider Japanese courses as a means of enjoying their 
free time. However, on the whole, it would be unwise to underestimate the 
motivation of those who enrol in short non-degree courses of Japanese. 

Although many of the existing courses appear satisfactory from the point of view 
of traditional language teaching, they do not satisfy the needs of all students. 
Tliis can be concluded on the basis of the radical drop-outs reported in our survey 
after the first ten to 15 weeks and from informal evidence given by former 
teachers. Three areas of inadequacy should be mentioned: 

1 . The courses are too general, and do not provide competence for most of the 
needs expected to occur in the case of the students. 

2. The students are interested, apart from pure linguistic knowledge, in 
learning how to communicate with the Japanese and in learning about 
Japanese culture and society but these needs are not met. 

3. The strategies and techniques needed for learning languages (so-called 
language learner strategies) are particularly under-developed in this 
group of learners. Many students have no clear expectations of how much 
time will be needed, and how they should study outside of the classroom, 
and many teachers are unable to provide guidance concerning suitable 
learning strategies. 
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The area of adult education in Japanese has so far been given totally insufficient 
attention by the Government and other planning authorities. There is demand 
for short courses with particular objectives, such as business trips to Japan, 
working with Japanese colleagues in Australia, helping children who are 
studying Japanese, and many others. Such courses must be developed, a process 
that cannot be served by lay teachers or semi-professionals. Courses must include 
a large communication and sociocultural component which, we know, is demanded 
by the students. And attention must be given to guiding students in their studies. 
Teachers must be trained with particular reference to the needs ol these students 
and courses. 

While large amounts of money have in the past been pumped into language 
teaching within the secondary system, this important sector has remained 
without much attention. 

The same is true about private tuition. There is some need for co-ordination 
centres which would alleviate the task of personnel departments in companies 
and public service for individuals who need private tuition in Japanese. 
However, the most pressing task is to develop model courses and train teachers. 
Such training, needless to say, must be radically different from the training of 
secondary or primary level teachers of Japanese. 
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3 QUALITATIVE CHANGES IN JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
STUDY 

Along with quantitative adjustments, outlined in Chapter 2, Japanese language 
study in Australia during the last three decades has also witnessed significant 
qualitative changes. These changes followed the development of language 
studies in general, but in view of the newness of the discipline were perhaps even 
more conspicuous in Japanese than in the case of some more traditionally taught 
languages. 



3.1 From Grammar Translation Teaching to the Audiolinguai 
and the Post-Audiolingual Paradigm 

The grammar translation paradigm of language teaching is not merely a 
historical artefact. Among participants in Japanese language study many still 
remember its days. For example, the first Year 12 examination in Japanese in 
Victoria, introduced in 1972, was under the domination of the grammar 
translation paradigm. The textbook prescribed was the Naganuma Reader, 
comprehension was checked through translation, grammar was examined in short 
unconnected sentences, and there were 'culture' questions of the type usual in the 
traditional Japanology (history, literature, etc) approach. 

Some universities used predominantiy grammar translation procedures well into 
the 1970s, although most of those institutions which introduced Japanese in the 
1960s proceeded directly to the application of more modem methods. 

The influence of the audiolinguai paradigm was felt in Australia, but it was not 
as strong as in the United States. However, its elements were embedded in 
Anthony Alfonso's textbooks for tertiary and secondary levels. Although they 
were not the only secondary level textbooks of Japanese produced in Australia in 
this middle period, they played an important role in the teaching of the 
language. 

The development of post-audio lingual trends commenced in Australian teaching 
of Japanese at the beginning of the 1970s. The old generation of teachers, some of 
them deriving their knowledge of the language from war-time military courses, 
remained dedicated to the Grammar Translation approach, but the new 
generation showed a distinct inclination toward post-audiolingual 
communicative teaching. This development was based directly on their own 
social and communicative experience, as most teacher training (Diploma of 
Education or equivalent) courses were still operating under a strong influence of 
the audiolinguai methodologies. 

One of the earlier post-audiolingual courses in Australia was the Victorian HSC 
course, introduced to schools in 1985. It was based on an analysis of the current 
and future use of Japanese by students, was oriented towards the use of Japanese in 
Australian as v/ell as Japanese settings, and introduced students not only to 
grammatical but also to sociolinguistic and sociocultural competence. Tlie strong 
post-audiolingual character of this course was undeniable. In this respect it was 
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later joined by other courses, such as Kimono or Issho ui, and Yoroshiku, discussed 
in Chapter 7. Although no existing courses, whether their materials are 
published or not, satisfy all criteria for being classified as fully post- 
audiolingual, all of those produced recently possess very strong post- 
audiolingual features. 

Two main problems exist concerning the character of methodologies used in 
Japanese language studios in Australia. One of them is the implementation of 
the courses. We know that a course syllabus itself does not guarantee that its 
implementation by teachers will respect the paradigm under which it has been 
produced. We know that in fact post-audiolingual courses are sometimes 
implemented in an audiolingual way. A second issue not to be forgotten is that 
the transition to post-audiolingual thinking about language study has been less 
conspicuous in the case of tertiary institutions. Some of them may be using 
approaches of earlier paradigms by choice, but the approaches of some others 
are dated due to a lack of information about contemporary theories of language 
veaching. 

The question of evaluation of the methodologies is important. Teachers select 
grammar translation, audiolingual or post-hudiolingual approaches on the basis 
of their own internalised teaching strategies. However, they are also influenced 
bv the student population, which consciously or unconsciously demands a course 
which agrees with their learning strategies, as acquired through experience in 
other subjects or due to their overall social experience. If there is a discrepancy 
between the teacher's strategies and the learners' strategies, who should accede? 
We believe that it is the teacher who should try to accommodate the students' 
expectations rather than the other way round. A course which runs against the 
students' expectations will not be a successful course. 

Furthermore, we must accept that the range of objectives and activities of a post- 
audiolingual course covers a wider field than allowed by the grammar 
translation or audiolingual framework. A grammar translation approach will 
normally lack attention to the spoken language while an audiolingual course 
will play down the importance of the written language and concentrate on 
sentence patterns rather than on competence in interaction in authentic 
situations. Of course, there are also post-audiolingual courses which are very 
limited in their reach. However, this is the property of the particular course, 
rather than the property of the paradigm, which provides possibilities for 
expansion unavailable in the older frameworks. 

We can thrs say that the present trend towards adopting post-audiolingual 
approaches is to be welcomed and supported. Of course, it is not true that all 
Japanese language teaching will b<: post-audiolingual. Also, there is variation 
within the post-audiolingual camp, with some approaches close to the original 
notional-functional framework, with teachers for whom communication means 
simply use of language forms, and with courses that pay only unsystematic 
attention to sociocultural competence. However, on the whole, the development 
is highly promising. 
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3.2 From Language Teaching to Interaction Teaching 

One of the mainstays of post-audiolingualism in language study is concern not 
only with grammatical but also with sociolinguistic and sociocultural 
competence. While changing its paradigm, Japanese language study in Australia 
has moved from unilateral dependence on the study of grammar to the concurrent 
study of 'culture'. At the same time the importance of active interaction, against 
passive understanding, has been emphasised. 

The slogan of including sociolinguistic and sociocultural competence does not 
imply that grammatical competence should be left out. Distance between 
English and Japanese grammatical competence is substantial. Due to the presence 
of the 'pitch' accent, the pronunciation is very different. The morphology of the 
noun (with obligatory use of particles) and of the verb and adjective is relatively 
regular, but complicated. The word order is different and this affects not only 
words in the clause but also the order of clauses. The Japanese lexicon is very 
extensive and difficult to master. Perhaps the Japanese system of writing has 
attracted most attention: it is in fact the most complicated system of writing of 
all places and times. 

It is true that more than average time is needed to master the system and 
actually use it, and the size of the task should not be underestimated. On the 
other hand, the difficulty must not be overemphasised. Growing numbers of 
foreigners are mastering the Japanese language, in courses offered cither in Japan 
or overseas. Besides, it is exactly the complication of the system that presents an 
excellent opportunity to understand how human language works. There is much 
that recommends the Japanese language and makes its acquisition a very 
important issue for Australia. 

However, language alone is not the remedy for the problems of Australians in 
interacting with the Japanese. The study of sociolinguistic competence is another 
necessary component. It has often been subsumed under the heading of 
communicative competence, a fact that some teachers have taken to mean just the 
use of language forms in realistic situations, rather than in isolated sentences 
which make no situational sense. However, others required that the study of 
communicative competence goes back to the original models of Hymes (1962, 1964) 
and pays attention to rules which govern who communicates with whom, when 
and where, about what and through what media. This is the sense in which the 
term sociolinguistic competence is used in this report. 

In the case of the study of Japanese interaction, perhaps the most prominent trend 
is to include the study of politeness, not only in terms of learning the special 
polite forms of verbs, but including the selection of topics, non-verbal ways of 
expression and many other aspects. For example, almost all Japanese courses now 
include instruction on how to bow appropriately. Elements of Japanese etiquette, 
verbal or non-verbal, are now included in most courses developed and offered in 
Australia. As in the case of grammatical competence, there is still much to be 
done. However, the system is clearly on the right track. 

Another example of teaching communicative competence in the wider sense of the 
word is the inclusion of treatment of suitable content of conversation in the 
curriculum, ie, what to say as well as how to say it. For example, almost any 
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Australian course in Japanese now deals with strategies which allow learners to 
respond correctly when they are praised for their Japanese by native speakers of 
Japanese. There is no need to say that strategies such as this remained outside 
the scope of Japanese language teaching during its audiolingual period. 

Furthermore, in addition to linguistic and sociolinguistic competence, language 
teaching of the last three decades has commonly accepted the necessity to deal 
with the teaching of 'culture' together with the teaching of language. In this 
term everything except grammatical competence was included, so that 
sociolinguistic competence (which concerns non-grammatical components of 
communication) and sociocultural competence (which concerns parts of culture 
which are not primarily communicative) remained undistinguished. 

In Japanese language study in Australia these two categories are sometimes 
combined and sometimes distinguished. However, the categorisation itself is not 
of primary importance. What matters is whether both types of 'culture' are in 
fact catered for. Regrettably, our survey has disclosed that teachers of Japanese 
often lack training and confidence to deal with sociocultural issues (see Chapter 
4). 

An issue that can be expected to surface in the ?->ot-so-distant future is who is 
responsible for the teaching of Japanese sociolinguistic and sociocultural 
competence which does not accompany language teaching. Neustupny (1989) has 
argued that it is necessary to distinguish at least three types of Japan-literacy, 
depending on which of the three competencies are reo'-i.ed. 

Japan-literacy 1 targets virtually the whole population, except those who 
frequently communicate with the Japanese, and requires mainly sociocultural 
competence that will enable people to interpret news about Japan, the behaviour 
of Japanese companies in Australia and so on. Some sociolinguistic knowledge is 
useful. 

Japan-literacy 2 is needed by those who are in frequent but not permanent contact 
with the Japanese and communicate with them through the medium of English. 
While communicating with the Japanese, they require knowledge of Japanese 
sociolinguistic strategies as used in contact situations and, of course, sociocultural 
knowledge. Some knowledge of the language is useful. 

Japan-literacy 3 is closest to the traditional picture of Japanese language 
teaching. Apart from soci'^culturci! and sociolinguistic knowledge, it also 
includes hnguistic knowledge. 

If we apply this theory of Japan-literacy to the Australian situation, we can 
immediately recognise that Australia has so far heavily invested in Japan- 
literacy 3. In view of the fact that there is still an insufficient supply of 
graduates who can occupy positions in which permanent and regular contact with 
the Japanese is necessary, Japan-literacy 3 as an objective is well suited to the 
tertiar\ sector. However, it is questionable whether there is a need for large 
numbers of people with a relatively low level of Japan-literacy 3, such as is 
inevitably produced at secondary or primary/secondary levels. The necessary 
conclusion then is that much of the primary and secondary teaching should 
rather be oriented towards Japan-literacy 2 or, more suitably, Japan-literacy 1. 
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At the same time future developments in this area will no doubt encompass the 
design of special courses in Japan-literacy 2 and 1 for adults. There is little sense 
in teaching a high-ranking public servant, whose contact with Japan will be 
intensive but limited to a short period of time, how to distinguish between the 
particles ni and de. This is typically a case for Japan-literacy 2, with some, but 
limited, teaching of the language. Similarly, a number of people in the 
community would greatly profit from a course in Japan-literacy 1 (ie, basically 
sociocultural competence only), but such courses are currently unavailable. 



3.3 From University Study to the Primary Level 

One feature distinguishing the study of Japanese from the study of the 
traditional school languages is the level at which the study traditionally 
commenced. While in French or German the study of language normally began at 
the secondary level, the traditional starting level in Japanese was the 
university. Even today, many of those connected with Japanese language 
teaching in Japan, Europe and America find it difficult to break away from the 
image of Japanese language studies as a enterprise for young adults. This is also 
how the study of Japanese started in Australia. 

However, apart from Korea and Taiwan, which had a special relationship with 
Japan until the end of WWII, Australia was the first country in the world which 
liberated itself from the traditional image and introduced Japanese as a normal 
secondary school subject. Roots of this development can be found in the pre-war 
period, but the generalisation of the process came much later. Our survey 
documented the growth of Japanese language teaching at the tertiary level in 
the 1960s, followed by expansion to the secondary sector in the 1970s (see 
Chapter 2). 

A number of reasons for this development can be identified. First, some school 
systems allowed for the introduction of subjects at the discretion of the school 
itself; there was no need for initiation of the move by Departments of Education. 
Secondly, ip the 1970s economic and personal exchanges with Japan vveie already 
well established. Thirdly, the first students who graduated from Japanese 
departments at Australian universities, established in the mid-sixties, were now 
ready to take up appointments as teachers. There was also a steady supply of 
native speakers of Japanese who were suitably qualified to take up teaching 
positions. Finally, the perception of the world had changed or was changing: 
Australia started considering itself a neighbour, if not a part, of Asia. It was 
natural that the languages of the Asian neighbours would be taught in schools, in 
the : ame way as the languages of Britain's neighbours (French and German) were 
taught in British schools. Japanese was the language of one of the most visible 
neighbours north of the Australian continent. Of course, it was not alone, with 
Indonesian being initially its more successful partner. 

The development of the teaching of Japanese at Australian secondary schools 
was a most impressive change in the map of Japanese language teaching 
worldwide. However, a closer assessment shows that although it is not 
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negligible, Japanese still remained a long way behind the European languages. 
This situation was not corrected until the end of the 1980s. 

It was also at the end of the 1980s that Japanese, together with other LOTEs, 
was transferred to the primary level. As our survey has shown, this new 
development, while having achieved a strong start, still needs consolidation. It 
is conceivable, and not undesirable, that in the future the study of Japanese (as 
well as of other languages) will be offered widely at the kindergarten level. 
Much thinking on objectives and functions will need to back this process. We 
certainly do not want to teach kindergarten children how to hand out business 
cards - a topic included in an overseas textbook of Japanese for the primary level. 

The title of this section, 'From University Study to the Primary Level', confirms 
the importance of the inclusion of the lower levels of education within the 
teaching of Japanese but it does not imply that we would be recommending the 
move of the focus of the system downwards. It must be accepted that for the 
purpose of interaction, the tertiary level will remain of utmost importance. 

We cannot but describe as absurd the belief that if Japanese is taught over eight 
or ten years at the primary and secondary level, with time allocation as it is at 
present, this course of study alone could produce high school graduates whose 
Japanese would be up to the level of freely reading Japanese texts or conducting 
business negotiations. Students on graduation from university would possess 
somewhat more knowledge if they had commenced Japanese study at the pre- 
tertiary level, in comparison with those who did not. On the basis of available 
theories of language acquisition we can predict that they would acquire better 
pronunciation and somewhat better grammar, but we cannot expect that the rate 
of acquisition would reach the level usual in older students (Ellis 1985; Larsen- 
Freeman and Long 1991). This does not matter because benefits other than 
interactive efficiency derive from the study of Japanese. 

For interactive efficiency, the combination of some primary/secondary study 
with a good tertiary course will remain the most economical method of reaching 
a high interactive level in Japanese. Our survey has indicated that apart from 
the extension of Japanese language teaching downwards, another process is 
taking place: the extension of the teaching upwards, into postgraduate teaching. 
Whether such postgraduate studies take place in Australia, in Japan, or in a 
combination of the two locations, this is and will remain the method for 
achieving very high levels of Japan-literacy 3. 



3.4 From Native to Contact Situations 

Another trend which can be clearly seen in the development of Japanese language 
studies in Australia over the past two decades is a departure from the view that 
we should teach students 'to speak like the Japanese speak to each other". It has 
been widely accepted in Australia that it is necessary to teach how foreigners 
interact with tlie Japanese. A learner will normally have to reach the level of 
semi-native competence before the interactive situation will resemble a situation 
in which only native Japanese speakers participate. In other words, we are 
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preparing learners how to deal not with native, but with contact situations. 
Moreover, it has also been accepted that only some of the contact situations will 
take place in Japan: initially most will be located in Australia. 

Compared with traditional Japanese language teaching this was a significant 
breakthrough. Traditional courses worked on the assumption that all 
participants were Japanese, or 'almost' Japanese, and did not acknowledge the 
fact that learners did interact with the Japanese in overseas locations. Even if a 
Mr Smith appeared in the course, he was normally speaking fluent Japanese and 
differed little from other (Japanese) speakers in the situation. 

In the 1970s travel to Japan was scarce. However, as ties between Australian and 
Japanese schools developed in the 1980s, some syllabuses came to emphasise both 
Australia-located and Japan-located situations. Today, the principle seems to be 
widely accepted. 

As our survey of graduates shows, a large percentage of former students in fact do 
use their knowledge of Japanese in Australian settings (see Chapter 6). 

Tlio other point mentioned above concerns the internal structure of situations. As 
we know from language acquisition studies, learners of Japanese normally 
participate in encounters with the Japanese as foreign speakers. Their status in 
such encounters differs significantly from that of native speakers. They produce 
deviant behaviour (linguistic, sociolinguistic as well as sociocultural), they note 
the deviance, evaluate it, and frequently try to adjust (correct) it. This also 
happens in native situations, but to an incomparably lesser extent. On the other 
hand, native speakers in contact situations identify deviations and co-operate 
with, foreign speakers on solving the problems. Both they and foreign speakers 
suffer not only from misunderstanding messages but also from misrepresenting 
their intention, personality and from more than a usual amount of fatigue. Some, 
but not all, features of these situations have been summarised in literature under 
the name of 'foreigner talk' (Clyne 1981; Skoutarides 1986). 

Obviously, the situation is completely different from native situations in which 
only native speakers participate. Learners must be guided on how to deal with 
the special problems which characterise contact situations: how to monitor their 
speech, how to adjust (correct), how to ask for assistance, how to elicit 'foreigner 
talk' or how to restrict it, how to prevent miscommunicating about their own 
personality and misunderstanding that of their native partners, and how to deal 
with their fatigue. They must know what types of problems normally occur in 
contact situations and how to prevent them. 

This range of issues presents a completely new agenda for Japanese language 
teaching. The agenda has been gradually tackled and implemented in 
Australia. 
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3.5 From General to Specialised Courses 

Japanese language teaching in Australian higher education started in general 
courses which were designed to teach the same 'Japanese language' to everyone. 
The whole course took three or four years and students who did not finish all 
three or four subjects obtained a section of the knowledge, but not necessarily a 
section that made sense on its own. 

When the teaching of Japanese started at the secondary level, many courses were 
allocated the content of the first year university subject. This fact was criticised 
as the 'provision of cannon fodder for the universities' in the first Ivlf of the 
1970s and subsequently amended. In subsequent developments, secondary courses 
were given their own objectives and were allowed to make sense on their own. 
However, there is still a long way to go towards making each part of the course a 
special unit in itself - a unit that would make sense for some limited but 
particular purpose, even if the student does not continue the study of Japanese. 
We believe that this purpose can only be achieved if the courses move closer to 
Japan-literacy 1 or 2 curricula and if more specialisation of the content occurs. 

The issue of specialisation is important. There is always a need for a strong 
general component in each course. Learners will meet the Japanese as 
individuals, at parties, and in all kinds of social contact. On the other hand, the 
remaining situations may depend on the students' interests and their future 
occupations. Teaching for these situations must be specialised. Some graduates 
will work in Australia-Japan economic relations, others will be active in tourism, 
law, engineering, medicine or other fields. They need a good deal of compx-tence 
in these special areas. 

In Australia specialised language courses started at Griffith University where in 
the early 1980s a spx-cial course for scientists was introduced. In other countries, 
such as Britain or East Germany, special Japanese courses for scientists had been 
developed already in the 1960s. Another development in this direction was the 
interpreting/translation course at the University of Queensland. The language 
tackled in this course was the language of a number of situations, but what was 
special about the course was how the language was used - for interpreting or 
translation rather than for direct communication. The end of the 1980s saw the 
development of Business Japanese courses at many institutions. 

One warning must be voiced here. Not all combined courses (eg, Japanese/law, 
Japanese/economics, Japanese/engineering) are necessarily courses in which the 
Japanese component is specialised. Some such courses simply use a general 
language course combined with a standard discipline course. The student may not 
be exposed to any specialised language at all and may not be given any insight 
whatsoever into the area of his/her specialisation as it applies to Japan. Many 
Arts/Law courses have traditionally been like this: no legal Japanese and no 
Japanese law. However, even this situation is now being slowly rectified. It is 
interesting to note that specialisation is being introduced at the secondary level 
as well. There is a distinct need for secondary courses which specialise in tourism 
situations, such as the NSW course. In this case, because of the s{^>ecialisation, 
much can be achieved within the time available, and results can be produced 
which are directly applicable in practice. 
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3.6 From Classroom Teaching to External Learning Situations 

Here, as in the previous sections, the title does not intimate that the earher 
pattern (classroom teaching) is being or should be abandoned in favour of the 
more recent one (teaching in external settings). What we want to say is simply 
that in addition to the original situation, additional new patterns have 
emerged. 

Some 20 years ago all teaching was conducted by the class teacher in classrooms. 
For a traditional teacher this was the natural situation, the justification of 
which was not subject to doubt. However, gradually the traditional classroom 
started changing. One of the important changes was the introduction of 
additional ancillary personnel, such as visitors or teaching assistants. This has 
brought the classroom closer to real life situations in which conversation is 
rarely centred on a single pivot (the teacher). Teachers also started breaking up 
the traditional classroom networks by using pair work and group work, ie, 
dividing students into smaller groups in which students work with other students 
rather than with the teacher. 

At the same time various activities came to be used outside the classroom. 
Teachers staffed tuck shops with Japanese mothers (from whom goods could only 
be purchased in Japanese), took their students to Japanese restaurants where 
Japanese had to be used to the waitress, organised language camps with the 
participation of native speakers where, again, Japanese only had to be used. 
Some of these activities are only suitable for some levels of teaching but visits to 
Japanese restaurants became a permanent feature of all kinds of courses in the 
large cities. There are perhaps fewer Japanese waitresses in the 1990s than 20 
years ago, but at least the sociocultural benefit of this activity remains 
unaltered. 

Previously, travel to or study in Japan was considered an additional activity, 
unconnected with courses offered in Australia. Today, we fully realise that this 
is not an arbitrary addition but an inherent and necessary part of the educational 
process, at the tertiary, secondary, and perhaps even primary levels. As such it 
becomes more and more a part of teachers' teaching strategies and is more 
controlled and structured. It is similar to other out-of-classroom activities, with 
teachers using the opportunity to expose their students to linguistic, 
sociolinguistic and sociocultural input (Krashen 1985) in a systematic way. This 
method supplements the classroom. It does not replace it. 



3.7 Towards Teaching Acquisition Skills 

In the traditional system of language study the teacher was the source of 
knowledge which was transmitted to the basically passive learner. Today, we 
see the learner as an active and creative agent who is responsible for much of the 
acquisition which lakes place not only outside the classroom but also witliin. 
While the teacher is applying a number of 'teacher strategies' to assist the 
acquisition process, learners apply 'learner strategies' to achieve the same aim. 
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A whole area of studies dealing with language learner strategies has recently 
developed. 

Both teacher and learner strategies are gaining acceptance in Japanese teaching 
in Australia, and the concept of learner strategies is gradually finding its way 
into teacher training programs in Australia. The concept is of particular 
importance to the teaching of Japanese because of the need to continue studying 
the language long after finishing formal studies. Because of the distance between 
Japanese and English, we should have the opportunity to retain students of 
Japanese for much longer than our colleagues in other languages. However, this 
is impossible, and perhaps undesirable. Students start using the language in 
practical situations while much of it (and much of sociolinguistic and 
sociocultural competence) is still to be acquired. In this situation instruction in 
autonomous acquisition skills becomes imperative, more so than in the languages 
which are closer to English. 

Reorientation toward teaching students how to acquire Japanese independently 
in addition to being taught in classrooms also requires different terminology. We 
cannot be satisfied with the term 'language teaching'. The aim is not only 
language and not only teaching. A term such as 'interaction study' will, no doubt, 
be used much more in the future. 



We have tried to show that Japanese language study in Australia has undergone 
substantia! qualitative changes in the last two or three decades. Similar 
changes have affected the teaching of other languages in Australia. What is 
important in this context is that approaches to Japanese language study have not 
been isolated from the rest, and in many cases pre-dated similar developments 
elsewhere. Japanese language study has not only expanded quantitatively - it 
has also become a modern system as far as its approaches and its aims are 
concerned. 
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4 JAPANESE LANGUAGE TEACHERS 



4.1 Introduction 

In the light of the strong growth in Japanese programs at all levels of education, 
as documented in Chapter 2, it is not surprising that the supply of Japanese 
teachers has failed to keep pace. This chapter provides details on the teachers 
at the primary, secondary and tertiary levels, using data that were extracted 
from the questionnaires which were described in Section 2.1. As previously 
mentioned, not all teachers responded to all questions and some teachers 
completed invalid responses; thus the figures often vary slightly. 



4.2 Primary Level Teachers 

The State distribution of the teachers who responded to the questionnaire and 
their category of school were provided in Tables 2.2 and 2.3 in Chapter 2 above. 
In the past those training to become primary teachers were not generally able to 
include the study of LOTEs in their pre-service training and although changes 
are now occurring, we can expect a further time lag before graduates who have 
completed a minor or major in Japanese enter schools from institutions 
specialising in the training of primary school teachers. It is therefore not 
surprising that the background of teachers currently teaching at the primary 
level is varied. Many are teachers with secondary training and experience or 
primary teachers who have recently retrained in Japanese. 

A large proportion of primary Japanese teachers who responded to the 
questionnaire are non-native speakers (87 out of the total of 101 teachers, 86.1%), 
as shown in Table 4.1. 



CatORory of speaker 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Total 


Non-native speaker 

Female 

Male 

Native speaker 

Female 

Male 

All 


41 (40.6%) 
7 ( 6.9%) 

5 ( 4.9%) 
2 ( 2.0%) 

55 (54.4%) 


36 (35.6%) 
3 ( 3.0%) 

6 ( 5.9%) 
1 ( 1.0%) 

46 (45.5%) 


77 (76.2%) 
10 (9.9%) 
87 (86.1%) 

11 (10.8%) 
3 ( 3.0%) 
14 (13.8%) 
101 



Table 4.1 

Profile of Japanese primary teachers 



We expected to find more native speaker teachers at this level. However, the 
small number of 14 native speakers does not include assistants / aides or interns, 
the majority of whom arc likely to be native speakers. Female teachers 
predominate, and overall nearly half of the staff are part-time. Almost two- 
thirds of teachers arc in the 30-49 age range (Table 4.2), a figure which suggests 
that quite a few teachers have acquired Japanese recently as part of a retraining 
initiative. 
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Only 43 of the 87 non-native teachers provided details of the undergraduate 
study of Japanese which they had completed in the past. Of these, 33 had 
completed the minimum of a minor study of the language, or a major or Honours 
major (Table 4.3). 



Arc 


No. of teachers 


'7. 


20-24 


18 


17.5 


25-29 


14 


13.6 


30-39 


34 


33.0 


40-49 


30 


29.1 


so- 


7 


6.8 


All 


103 





Tabk 4.2 
Af^c of japaitcsc teachers 



Length of study 



No. of teachers 



Major or equivalent 
Minor or equivalent 
One-year of^ study 
Honours major or equivalent 
Less than one year 
Other tertiary study 
All 



24 
5 
6 
4 
2 
2 

43 



55.8 
11.6 
13.9 
9.3 
4.6 
4.6 



Table 43 

Length of Japanese undergraduate study by )ion-nath>e primary teachers 



Out of 90 teachers, 74 (8%) are currently enrolled in a Japanese course of study. 
State variation occurs here, with a large number of teachers coming from 
Queensland. (It must be remembered that 39% of the primary school respondents 
to our questionnaire came from Queensland.) Furthermore, over half the teachers 
(44 out of 84, or 52.4%) have also undertaken non-tertiary courses as another 
means to study Japanese. Quite a few Victorian and Queensland teachers have 
benefited in this regard. Very occasionally, these alternative forms represent 
their only study of Japanese. Needless to say, such a practice is unacceptable and 
should be discouraged in the future. More details on teacher retraining programs 
are found in Marriott (1992b). 



Out of 83 teachers, a quarter (21) claimed to have studied Japanese during the 
last three years either in Australia or Japan as part of a training/retraining 
initiative. These teachers came from most States and school systems. A small 
percentage (14 teachers, or 16.97r) have received study leave over the past three 
years to further their study of Japanese. There appears to be a difference among 
the States in the provision of study leave, as six of the 14 teachers come from 
Victoria. Nearly all the teachers who have retrained belong to the Government 
systems (1 1 teachers out of 13, or 84.6%). 

As well as language, it is considered desirable if teachers also include in their 
training a study of aspects of Japanese society and culture. Only just over a 
quarter of teachers (23 out of 81, or 28.4%) had complemented their language 
study with a study of Japan-related subjects as part of their tertiary study. 
Fifteen of these teachers came from Victoria and Queensland. Primary teachers 
had most commonly studied history (21 teachers, or 91.3%) or literature (14, or 
60.9'7f:), followed by linguistics (nine, or 39.1%), anthropology /sociology, 
economics and politics (each with eight, or 34.8%) or other subjects (three, or 
13.0%). 
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A good proportion of teachers (35 out of 88, or 39.9%) have completed or are 
completing a postgraduate qualification apart from teaching, most commonly a 
Graduate Diploma. In half the cases this qualification is Japan-related, with 
the most common areas of study being linguistics, sociolinguistics, applied 
linguistics or language teaching, followed by a study of Japanese language. 

Almost 77% of teachers (66 out of 86) hold an approved qualification to teach at 
the primary level. The few teachers without approved qualifications are 
distributed across the States and across the education systems. Teachers possess 
either a primary school teaching qualification (33 teachers, or 50%), a Bachelor 
of Arts and Diploma in Education (or equivalent) (30 teachers, or 45.4%) or other 
qualification (12 teachers, or 18.2%). Of these teachers, just under a half (38 
teachers out of 81, or 46.9%) have cornpleted a LOTE teaching method. 
Furthermore, of those, half (20 teachers out of 40) had undertaken a Japanese 
teaching method subject. Over half these teachers (12 teachers out of 21, or 
57.1%) had completed this Japanese teaching method subject as part of their 
teacher training qualification while others had taken it in some other form. 

In all, these findings suggest that many current primary teachers of Japanese will 
need on-going support in order to continue their own study of Japanese in a form or 
forms which are both accessible and suitable for them. There is also a need for 
more training in general language teaching methodology as well as in Japanese 
specific language methodology to be available to teachers, both during their 
initial training and later. This is of special importance to those teachers who 
are currently retraining in Japanese. 

Of the 18 native speakers of Japanese who ;esponded to the survey, some were 
qualified to teach in Japan at the primary school level. A third (six teachers) 
had undertaken some training in Japan to teach Japanese as a foreign language, 
and another third had gained a teacher training qualification in Australia, 
either as primary school teachers or in the form of BA and Diploma in Education 
(or equivalent). 

It is of considerable importance that institutions which train primary teachers 
offer methodology courses which provide a rigorous introduction to the teaching 
of language to young learners, covering the design of courses and materials, 
teaching techniques and other issues from the persf>ective of the most up-to-date 
methodology in LOTE. It was beyond the scope of this project to investigate in 
depth the kind of programs currently on offer in the teacher training institutions. 
Nevertheless, some evidence emerged suggesting that certain institutions 
planning to introduce the language component into their programs wished to do st) 
as cheaply as possible and had not made allowance in their planning for the 
development of the appropriate methodological components. One institution in 
Queensland in 1993 introduced a course to train teachers to teach content-based 
courses in Japanese at the primary level. It will be a pity if a variety of new 
development? like this is not undertaken. Certainly, the planning of 
stimulating, innovative programs is needed. 
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4.3 Secondary Level Teachers 

The most critical issue in the development and expansion of Japanese in recent 
years has been the supply of teachers for the secondary level. Our questionnaire 
deliberately sought detailed information on the backf^round of teachers. The 
State distribution and school categories of the teache-s who responded were 
given above in Tables 2.11 and 2.12. Over two-thirds of the Japanese teachers are 
between 30 and 49 years of age, as shown in Tabic 4.4. The small proportion in 
the lower age ranges probably indicates the small number of recent graduates of 
Japanese who have taken up secondary teaching. 





No. of teachers 


% 


20-24 


57 


9.5 


25-29 


93 


15.5 


30-39 


226 


37.5 


40-49 


180 


29.9 


50- 


46 


7.6 


All 


602 





Table 4.4 



Age of Japanese teachers at the secondary level 

Japanese at the secondary school level is predominantly taught by non-native 
speakers of Japanese, with female staff constituting the greater proportion. 
Table 4.5, based upon information supplied by co-ordinators, shows that of a 
total of 582 teachers, there are 520 or 89.37c who are non-native speakers and 62 
or ID.b'^'r. of teachers who are native speakers. Considerable numbers of female 
teachers are employed part-time-^. 



1 CatOKorv of spt\ikor 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Total 


1 Non-native speaker 
! Feniak- 
1 Male 
■ 


297 (Sl.OTf) 
87 (14.9'a) 


117 (20.1%) 
19 ( 3.3%) 


414 (71.1%) 
106 (18.2%) 
520 (89.3%) 


'; Native speaker 
; R'male 
: Male 

1 

■ All 


2h (4.5'- ) 
10 (1.7'^;) 

420 (72^< ) 


22 (3.9%) 
4 (0.7%) 

162 (28.0%) 


48 (8.4%) 
14 (2.4%) 
62 (10.8%) 
582 



Table 4 ^ 



Profiles of Japatiese secondary teachers 

In some cases, native speakers teach at schools where there are also non-native 
speakers. An examination of the proportions of native and non-native teachers 
across States reveals considerable differences. These data are presented in Table 

4.6. 

Although South Australia has the largest proportion of na.'ive speakers (21.9%) 
in comparison with non-native teachers, their total number of 32 teachers is not 
verv large. Tasmania has a low proportion of native speakers, and so too does 
Queensland. In that State, out of 166 respondents to the survey, only five (3.0%) 
were native speakers. Representatives of the Government systems from 



When indmdu.ll avordinatop, .md itait returns are cull.iti-d, thf number of rcspdndcnls n5i>s slighlly to MW. 
(if vvhicli 544 .in- non-nnlivi- spi^ki-rs and "4 niitivc spi-nki-r!. The proporUons rcm.iin snrtually the s.imc. 
8y.=i<r, ,ind 1P.5"< n-spi-Llivcly Of the 604 individu-ilf. 47.1 (78 3'^,) are female and 131 (21.7'!i) are m.ile 
te.ichers 
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Queensland and NSW who spoke at the 1992 National Forum on Japanese 
Language Teacher Education indicated that preferential treatment is given to 
the employment of Australians. We wish to argue that, for a variety of reasons, 
greater participation by native speakers in Japanese courses in Australia is 
advantageous. 



Govt 


No. of native speakers 


No. of non-native 


All 




speakers 




Qld 


5 (3.0)% 


161 (96.9%) 


166 


NSW 


21 (10.7%) 


175 (89.3%) 


196 


Vic 


17 (14.9%) 


97 (85.1%) 


114 


WA 


8 (20.0%) 


32 (80.0%) 


40 


SA 


7 (21.9%) 


25 (78.1%) 


32 


ACT 


4 (18.2%) 


18 (fel.8%) 


22 


Tas 


1 (3.8%) 


25 (96.1%) 


26 


NT 


1 (20.0%) 


4 (80.0%) 


5 


All 


64 (10.6%) 


537 (89.3%) 


601 



Table 4.6 



Natii'e and iion-iiatwe speaker teachers of Japanese across States 



State 


No. of native 


% 




speakers 




Qld 


5 


7.8 


NSW 


21 


32.8 


Vic 


17 


26.5 


WA 


8 


12.5 


SA 


7 


10.9 


ACT 


4 


6.2 


Tas 


1 


1.6 


NT 


1 


1.6 


All 


64 





Table 4.7 



Distribution of native speaker teaclwrs of Japanese across States 

The opportunity for learners to have contact with a native speaker teacher thus 
varies from State to State. Looking at the distribution of teachers who are 
native speakers (Table 4.7), the largest proportion teach in NSW which has 21 
teachers (32.8%), followeo by Victoria with 17 (26.5%) teachers. Next comes 
Western Australia with eight (12.5%), South Australia with seven (10.9%), 
Queensland five (7.8%), the ACT four (6.2%), and Tasmania and the Northern 
Territory with one (1.6%) each. 

The distribution of native speakers across categories of school also exhibits 
considerable variation. Table 4.8 presents the total number of teachers in each 
system, and it also shows the proportion of native and non-native teachers in 
each system. 



School catcRory 


No. of native speakers 


No. of non-native speakers 


All 


Govt 


26 (6.7%) 


363 (93.1 %) 


389 


Govt (Sat.) 


1 (33.3%) 


2 (66.7%) 


3 


Independent 


19 (14.3<^) 


114 (85.7%) 


133 


Catholic 


13 (22.09!) 


53 (78.0%) 


68 


Other 


2 (66.79!) 


1 (33.3%) 


3 


All 


63 (10.6%) 


533 (89%) 


596 



Table 4.8 



Proportion of native and non-natii>e speaker teachers across school categories 

The largest of the national categories of schools represented in the survey were 
Government schools, with 389 or 65.3% of teachers. This was followed by the 
independent schools category with 133 schools or 22.3%, and by Catholic schools 
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with 68 or 11.4% of the schools. The Government schools with Saturday classes 
only and the category of Other were too small to consider. However, it is the 
Catholic system which has the highest proportion of native speakers at 22%, 
followed by the Independent schools with 14%. The proportion in the 
Government systems is relatively low at 7%. This can be partly explained by the 
low figure noted above for the State of Queensland. It seems that the recruitment 
preference given to Australian teachers may be stronger there than in the other 
States. 

One important finding to emerge from our investigation is thus the differences 
between States and systems in the employment of native speakers of Japanese. 
Related to this issue is the way in which the overseas qualifications of Japanese 
teachers are accredited. We noted that different approaches are found in 
different States and that, furthermore, the regulations and requirements are 
changing. However, overall, it has often been difficult for native speakers who 
trained as teachers in Japan to have their qualifications recognised in Australia. 
It is important that more flexibility be introduced to cope with this matter. 

When asked about the difficulty of filling Japanese language teaching positions 
over the past three years, slightly more than half (146 or 51.2%) denied any 
problem, in comparison with the 139 (48.8%) co-ordinators who confirmed this 
difficulty. Nevertheless this finding shows that a large number of schools did 
experience difficulties, illustrating the teacher shortage which exists. A high 
percentage of these schools had difficulty in finding either native or non-native 
speakers. Not shown in these figures is the number of schools which could not 
commence a program because of an insufficient supply of Japanese teachers. This 
figure was particularly high in Victoria and may have been so elsewhere too. 

Assuming that there are benefits in having teams of native and non-native 
teachers working together, schools with both native and non-native teachers 
were asked about the way in which teaching was divided. The two most common 
patterns are for each teacher to teach his or her own class (46 schools, or 15%) or 
for native and non-native speakers to regularly teach together in the same 
classroom (45 schools, or 15%). A third pattern is for the native speakers to 
regularly withdraw small groups or individuals from the classes of non-native 
teachers (29 schools, or 10%). A less common practice is for the non-native 
teachers to teach a class for some lessons and have the native speaker take other 
lessons (15 schools, or 5%). Native speakers assist with the preparation of 
written and oral materials (237o each), with correction (2(}7o), and also with 
other tasks. 

Of 526 non-native speakers, over 3(X) had studied Japanese language in Australia 
as part of a undergraduate degree. Table 4.9 shows the length of Japanese courses 
studied at the tertiary level by 317 teachers. Almost 78% have already 
completed a major (3 years) or Honours major (4 years) and a very small number 
(n teachers or 3.5%) has studied less than one year. Of those who had not 
studied Japanese as part of an Australian undergraduate degree, some may have 
studied in Japan and a few may have been enrolled at the postgraduate level but 
completed undergraduate level subjects. 
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Length of study 


No. of teachers 


% 


Honours major or equivalent 


22 


6.9 


Major or equivalent 


161 


50.8 


Minor or equivalent 


64 


20.2 


One year of study 


53 


16.7 


Less than one year 


11 


3.5 


Other tertiary study 


6 


1.9 


All 


317 





Table 4.9 



Length of Japanese undergraduate study by non-native speakers 

Out of the remaining 226 teachers, many have been retrained in Japanese. They 
have taken part in one or more of the many initiatives put in place over the past 
five years to increase the supply of Japanese teachers. For this report we 
attempted to identify the range of initiatives available in all the States. The 
findings have already been reported separately (Marriott 1992b), but a list of 
initiatives has also been provided in Section 2.4.6. An evaluation of these 
programs would constitute a valuable follow-up topic for research. Results of 
such an evaluative study would be useful in guiding any future training 
initiatives, in Japanese or any other language. 

The scale of the special training in Japanese has been phenomenal, resulting in a 
large number of new teachers being made available. However, the spread of 
Japanese, together with these various training efforts, has unfortunately 
attracted criticism from others within the language teaching profession. Some of 
this criticism seems to have weakened recently, perhaps as others accept the 
fact that our educational system can be more prosperous with a mix of both Asian 
and European languages. However, the publication of a recent report, Langtia;^es 
at the Crossroads: the Report of the National Enqv.iry in the Employment and 
Supply of Teachers of Languages Other than English (Nicholas et al. 1993) may 
provide fuel to those who wish to restrain the spread of Japanese, as is already 
evident fiom the media coverage connected with this report. 

One part of the Enquiry's report deals with the language proficiency of teachers. 
This was measured by having teachers 'self-assess their ability to perform a 
variety of tasks typical of a communicative language classroom'. We do not deny 
the existence of some teachers of Japanese with low proficiency. However, a 
perusal of the tasks included in the Enquiry's survey reveals how inappropriate 
quite a lot were to a Japanese language classroom. These included, for example, 
the teacher's ability to comprehend a regional dialect or other national variety 
(other than the standard language), to explain technical concepts, to read works 
of literature for pleasure or to read to inform self about the history and culture of 
the country. 

Our own report comes up with different findings on the confidence of teachers 
when tasks more relevant to a school program of Japanese are considered (see 
below). The fact that the Japanese group in the Nicholas report contained only a 
very small percentage of native speakers is a further reason for differences in 
proficiency levels in comparison with teachers of other languages. 

If we accept the notion that teachers should also include some are.i studies in 
their undergnidudte degree, it is somewhat disappointing to find that only 165 of 
the non-native speakers took Japan-related subjects as part of their tertiary 
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degree (where the Japan content was defined as half or more of the subject). The 
majority of these students had studied history (118), followed by literature (82), 
politics (47), economics (38), anthropology / sociology (33), linguistics (26) or 
other subjects (16). The low numbers for some of the relevant disciplines such as 
linguistics and sociology probably occur because traditionally such disciplines 
have contained little Asian (eg, Japanese) content. On the other hand, most 
history departments have offered courses which cover parts of Asia, including 
Japan. 

In the Report of the Inquiry into the Teaching of Asian Studies and Languages in 
Higher Education (1989), Ingleson observed that most commonly, area studies 
subjects should be taught in discipline, rather than in language, departments. 
This is a contentious issue, a few proponents arguing that language and studies 
are best offered together. What this survey does show is that the proportion of 
secondary teachers who have studied non-language area studies as well as 
language is not very high. There is little difference on a State basis. In NSW, 
Queensland and Victoria where most Japanese is taught, the proportion of those 
having studied Japan-related subjects is between 25% and 29%. Although the 
percentages for the ACT and Tasmania are higher, the overall numbers of 
teachers involved are low. While some Government Departments of Education 
have been giving attention to the level of language required by secondary school 
teachers, we wonder what recommendations have been made to encourage 
complementary area studies. 

Postgraduate qualifications (apart from teaching) are held by a number of non- 
native teachers. In tutal, 151 teachers have either completed or are currently 
completing a postgraduate qualification. Tliis equals about 30% of the total 
cohort and is therefore not an insignificant figure. Of the 151 teachers, 96 have 
completed or are currently completing a Graduate Diploma, 29 a Masters degree, 
and a further 26 some other postgraduate qualification. In most States, the 
postgraduate qualifications held by just under half the teachers were Japan- 
related. With regard to the content, an important finding emerges. Of the 96 
respondents, 48 (50%) have their postgraduate qualifications in the fields of 
linguistics, sociolinguistics, applied linguistics or language teaching in 
comparison with only 12 (12.5%) teachers whose area was literature. Another 29 
(30.2%) elected to study Japanese language. The high proportion of teachers who 
have taken courses in linguistics-related areas suggests that for language 
teachers this is the preferred and most beneficial area. It is perhaps a pity that 
this combination is not more actively studied - and encouraged - at the 
undergraduate level. 

Study at the postgraduate level enables some teachers to acquire more advanccxl 
competence, though at several universities candidates can envoi at this level but 
undertake undergraduate courses in language. This provision thus enables 
teachers to gain an award qualification (cf. Section 2.4.6). 

A high proportion of non-native Japanese teachers also possesses an approved 
teaching qualification to teach at the secondary level - 495 (93.6%) out of 529 
teachers. Furthermore the majority, 343 (64.8%), possesses a LOTE teaching 
method. However, this leaves 35.27c or over a third of teachers who have no 
LOTE method. Of those who have undertaken a LOTE teaching method, less 
than half (155, or 45.2%) have studied a Japanese teaching method. Given that 
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teaching Japanese has different requirements in comparison with the teaching of 
some European languages, it is disappointing that not all training courses are 
able to provide specific methodology subjects. On a State-wide basis, 
Queensland provided 61% of its 109 teachers with a Japanese teaching method, 
compared with 47% in the case of Victoria and a lower number for NSW. The 
introduction of Japanese teaching methodology should be a priority where that 
provision does not currently exist. 

Contact witli tlie country of the target language is important to any language 
teacher. Of 534 non-native teachers, 200 (37.4%) have had the opportunity of 
studying in Japan. As shown in Table 4.10, teachers had most commonly studied 
Japanese at an institution other than a university for a mean time of over two and 
a half months (the maximum being 28 months). The second most common form of 
study was participation in an exchange program at the secondary level, the mean 
being just under two months (and a maximum of 12 months). Next, teachers had 
studied Japanese language at a Japanese university (for an average of over one 
and a half months and a maximum of 28 months). (Dthers had taken courses other 
than language. 



Category of study 


Time (months) mean 


Studied Japanese language at a non-university 
Exchange at secondary level 
Studied Japanese language at a university 
Studied a non-lanRuafie course 


2.68 
1.98 
1.67 
1.33 



Table 4.W 

Study ill japan by iioii-iiath'e teachers (N=200) 



The average time spent studying in Japan is low. Some Australian tertiary 
institutions in the past have recognised study undertaken in Japan for credit in an 
Australian degree. Of 186 teachers, only 27 or 14.5% had their study in Japan 
recognised in such a way. This provision is already improving, with the effect 
that formal study in Japan is likely to increase. Needless to say, an evaluative 
study should be undertaken to establish which types of study in Japan, for what 
lengths of time, and at what levels are most beneficial, as noted above. 

A majority of teachers (313 out of 522, or 60.3%) has had the opportunity to visit 
Japan for purposes other tlian study, some on more than one occasion. Table 4.11 
shows that there is a wide range of purposes for which teachers visit Japan. 
While holidaying is the most popular reason, over 100 teachers, or nearly a 
third have accompanied school groups to Japan. Some teachers have also had 
the opportunity of working in Japan, eg, teaching English, and the Working 
Holiday Scheme l^as been utilised by a few teachers in the past. On the other 
hand, participants in teacher exchange schemes have been few so this is clearly 
an area for expansion. 



Purpose of visit 


No. of teachers 


% 


Holiday 


166 


52.7 


Accompanying school groups 
Work: Teaching English 


101 


32.1 


58 


18.4 


Working ht)liday 


47 


14.9 


Other work 


27 


8.6 


Teacher exchange 


17 


5.4 


JET Program 


11 


3.5 


Other 


57 


18.1 


Table 4.U 



Visits to japan by iioii-iiatizv teachers for non-study purposes (N-375) 
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Opportunities for communication in Japanese with native speakers provide one 
important means of language maintenance. For more than half the non-native 
teachers, such opportunities are limited. Only just over a quarter engage in such 
communication either daily or twice weekly. Tliis finding is shown in Table 4.12. 
Since only about 11% of teachers of Japanese in Australia are native speakers, 
this finding is not surprising. 



Frequency 


No. of teachers 




Daily 

At least twice weekly 
At least twice monthly 
Less than monthlv 
All 


36 
86 
87 
288 
S17 


10.8 
16.6 
16.8 
55.7 



Tnblf 4.12 



Opportunities for coriimuiiicntioii iii Jnpnm'Si' witli native speakers bi/ iwii-italnk' teachers 

One of the benefits of increasing the proportion of native speakers in the various 
education systems will be to provide more opportunities for Japanese language use 
by non-native teachers. Any program training native speakers as teachers or 
teaching assistants of Japanese may need to give specific instruction on this 
matter, as it may not be obvious to native speakers that by using Japanese in this 
manner they can significantly contribute to the non-native teac^^-^r's language 
maintenance. 

We asked teachers to provide us with a self-assessment of their proficiency in 
Japanese in relation to a set of specific tasks. We considered the existing 
measures for self-assessment of proficiency too broad and not adequate to cover 
the specific tasks which need to be undertaken by teachers, either in or outside 
the classroom. Here teachers were asked to self-assess their ability to u -e 
spoken Japanese in the classes they teach. As shown in Table 4.13, nearly two- 
thirds of the teachers feel that they either have 'sufficient proficiency' or 
'sufficient proficiency even though they sometimes might have a few problems' 
Given that the number of Japanese teachers has increased so rapidly in such <. 
short time, this is a pleasing result. 



Defirce of proficiency 


No. of teachers 


7, 


Sufficient proficien-.y 

Sufficient proficiency with n few problems sometimes 

Insufficient proficiency 

All 


149 
180 
197 
526 


28.3 
34.2 
37.5 



Table 4.13 



Self-afseasnieiit of ability to use spoken Japanese in class 

Wo also sought to measure the teachers' confidence in managing certain other 
tasks which either are or could be required of them. The results are shown in 
Table 4.14. it should be remembered that this is how teachers think about their 
ability; it is not a measurement of their actual performance. 

When the categories of confident and fairly confident are added together, three 
patterns emerge. Teachers are very confident in writing Japanese materials for 
use in class and they also possess confidence with other general teaching tasks 
such as preparing the assessment, preparing work programs, and teaching 
communicatively. Their confidence in the latter three areas suggest that 
teachers are receiving adequate training or else have gained sufficient 
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experience. Teachers have lesser confidence in escorting students to Japan (which 
many have not done and which, of course, involves many other factors apart from 
language), skimming authentic materials to select texts to use as teaching 
materials or producing audio materials for use in class with their own S{x>ken 
Japanese as a model. (Victorian teachers now need to skim authentic material in 
order to select teaching materials. This is a difficult task in the case of Japanese 
but has been imposed upon teachers in an attempt to equalise tasks across 
languages.) Teachers feel that they have least confidence in speaking in 
Japanese with a Japanese teaching assistant or with a Japanese visitor at school. 
Their confidence may be low because these are not regular tasks. However, these 
are activities which we would like to encourage teachers to engage in more 
regularly. 



Tasks 



Confident 


Fairly confident 


Not confident 


91 (17.5%) 


188 (36.1%) 


23o (45.2%) 


78 (15.0%) 


164 (31.5%) 


277 (53.2%) 


176 (33.8%) 
240 (46.1%) 


240 (46.1%) 
195 (37.5%) 


94 (18.1%) 
79 (15.2%) 


215 (41.3%) 


243 (46.7%) 


62 (11.9%) 


134 (25.8%) 


191 (36.7%) 


195 (37.5%) 


126 (24.2%) 


208 (40.0%) 


182 (35.0%) 


201 (38.6%) 
151 (29.0%) 


244 (46.9%) 
189 (36.3%) 


68 (13.1%) 
176 (33.8%) 



Speaking in Japanese with a Japanese 

teaching assistant/aide 
Speaking with a Japanese visitor at 

school 
Teaching communicatively 
Preparing work programs (for 

syllabuses, wnere these are set) 
Writing Japanese materials for use in 

class 

Pnxducing audio materials for use in 
class with their own spoken 
Japanese as a model 

Skimming authentic materials to select 
texts to use as teaching materials 

Preparing the assessment 

Escorting students to Japan 



Table 4.14 

Confidence of non-native teachers in managing tasks in the teaching of Japanese (N=520) 

An attempt was made to understand the importance of several factors for 
determining average confidence over the nine tasks displayed in Table 4.14 using 
correlation analysis (Table 4.15). 



Factors 


Correlation 


ftesence of a native speaker at their school 
Participation in a recent training/retraining initiative 
Confidence to teach about Japan 
Study of Japan-related subjects 
LenRth of time spent in Japan 


0.169 
0.077 
0.411 
0.199 
0.270 



Table 4.15 

Correlation of non-native speakers' confidence with a range of factors 

The highest correlation was with their confidence to teach about Japan (0.411). 
The next highest correlations were with length of time spent in Japan and their 
study of Japan-related subjects. Overall, the impression is that the greater the 
contact with Japan, the more confident the teacher. 

The following table (Table 4.16) shows the teachers' level of confidence with the 
average time spent in Japan. 

Not surprisingly, those teachers who have spent longest in Japan have the 
highest confidence. However, those teachers who have spent an average of six 
months there are fairly confident. Teachers lack confidence if they have spcMit a 
very short time in Japan. 
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Level of confidence 


Average years in Japan 


Confident 


1.5 


Fairly confident 


0.6 


Not confident 


0.1 



Table 4.26 

Teacliers' level of confidence and time spent in Japan 



We also undertook to correlate the teachers' level of confidence with years of 
study of Japanese. Table 4.17 shows that those teachers who classify themselves 
as having insufficient proficiency have studied on average for just over one year. 
On the other hand, those who feel that they have sufficient proficiency have 
studied for nearly three years on average. 



Confidence 


Mean years of sf;dv of Japanese 


Sufficient proficiency 

Sufficient pmficiency with a few problems 

insufficient proficiency 


2.913 
2.200 
1.330 



Table 4.17 



Correlation of level of confidence with level of qualifications 

As for the Japanese native speakers who responded to the questionnaire, 40 out of 
66 (60.6%) are qualified to teach in Japanese middle or senior high schools and of 
these, over half (22) are qualified to teach English. Nevertheless, half of all 
native speakers have undertaken some training to teach Japanese as a foreign 
language. Most commonly, teachers have studied a one-year course (15 native 
speakers, or 22.7%), a short-term course (one week to three months in duration) 
(12, or 18.2%), a correspondence course (11, or 16.7%) or other format (seven, or 
10.6'7( ). Only one (1.5'/J ) teacher had taken an undergraduate major or minor in 
the teaching of Japanese as a foreign language in Japan. 

Of 63 native speaker teachers, 24 (38.09JO had gained a teacher qualification in 
Australia, most by obtaining a BA (or equivalent) and a one year postgraduate 
course (eg. Diploma in Education). Probably all or most of these teachers are 
permanent residents of Australia. Half of those who obtained a teacher 
qualification had taken a subject on how to teach Japanese. 

Native teachers were asked to self-assess their confidence in six tasks relating to 
teaching. As seen in Table 4.18, Japanese native teachers are confident or fairly 
confident with most tasks, managing discipline being the task in which a quarter 
lack confidence. 

A correlation was made between the teachers' confidence and the number of years 
they had been teaching in Australia. We found that the more years the native 
speakers have been teaching in Australia, the more confidence they possess. A 
further correlation was made between their confidence and the presence of non- 
native teachers at their school (Table 4.19). Highest correlations occur for 
preparing work programs and participating in teachers' meetings, but there are 
also positive correlations with preparing the assessment, managing discipline 
and teaching communicatively. Giving explanations in English in the classroom 
was the only task which did not yield a positive correlation with the presence of 
a non-native teacher. This may be because teachers feel confident in this 
activity, especially since over half the qualified teachers were English teachers 
in Japan prior to coming to Australia. However, overall, Japanese native 
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spea5'.ers seem to feel more confident if a non-native Japanese teacher is present 
at the school. It can be claimed therefore that teams of native and non-native 
speaker teachers are beneficial, not only for the benefits which they bring to 
students, but also for the support which they can give to each other. 



Task 


Confident 


Fairly confident 


Not confident 


No. of 
respondents 


Giving explanations in 
English in the classroom 
Teaching communicatively 
Managing discipline 
Preparing work programs 
Preparing the assessment 
Participating in teachers' 
meetings 


29 (44.6%) 

35 (54.7%) 
20 (31 .2%) 
35 (55.5' t 
29 (46.89, ) 
16 (25.8'?<) 


32 (49.2%) 

27 (42.2%) 

28 (43.7%) 
26 (41.3%) 
30 (48.4%) 
37 (59.8%) 


4 (6.1%) 

2 (3.1%) 
16 (25.0%) 

2 (3.2%) 

3 (4.8%) 
9 (14.5%) 


65 

64 
64 
63 
62 
62 



Table 4.18 

Cotifidntce of native speaker teachers of japanese in managing tasks 



Tasks 


Correlations 


Giving explanations in English 
Teachmg communicatively 
Managing discipline 
Preparing work programs 
I'reparing the assessment 
Participating in teachers' meetings 


-0.092 
0.053 
0.148 
0.370 
0.187 
0.324 



Table 4.19 



Correlation of native speakers ' confidence and presence of non-native teacher 

Concerning the employment status of teachers, whether native or non-native, a 
majority of 75.8% are full-time teachers and 19.8% are part-time. There are very 
few teaching assistants or ancillary support staff such as interns. The breakdown 
is given in Table 4.20. 



Status 


No. 


% 


Full-time 
Part-time 

Teaching assistant 
Other (ec, intern) 
All 


455 
119 
11 
15 
600 


75.8 
219.8 
1.8 
2.5 



Table 4.20 

Employment status of japanese language teachers 



It was surprising to find that there are so few Japanese teaching assistants who 
participate in Japanese programs. Consequently, there is considerable scope to 
increase this category. The important issue of teaching assistants is raised again 
in the section to follow. 

A high proportion (82%) of teachers have permanency, with only 16% occupying 
temporary positions. A number of them hold administrative positions in the 
school, such as languages' co-ordinator/head. Approximately 16% of teachers 
teach at more than one school, and 93% of teachers are registered. The language 
proficiency of over a third (205, or 35%) of teachers was assessed in order for 
them to gain accreditation as a language teacher. Such assessment occurred in 
each State. Japanese teachers are able to specialise to a considerable degree, 
with just under half teaching Japanese only, and another 28%> teaching Japanese 
and one other subject. The number of teachers teaching at various Year levels is 
shown in Table 4.21. 
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Year Level 



9 

10 
11 
12 



No. of teachers 



280 
423 
361 
324 
240 
192 



47 
71 
60 
54 
40 
32 



Table 4.21 

Number of Japanese teachers teaching at each level 

Japanese teachers can be described as active professionally. Seventy per cent arc 
members of a language teachers' association, and in the past twelve months 75% 
had attended some in-service training which was relevant to Japanese. The 
reasons for 25% of teachers not attending any in-service training are given in 
Table 4.22. Problems of timing or the unavailability of suitable training 
programs accounted for half the respondents' lack of participation. These are 
matters which could be rectified. 



Reasons for non-participation 


No. of teachers 


9, ^ 


No suitable in-service training 


53 


35 


was available 






Family commitments 


35 


23 


Unable to obtain leave from school to 


30 


20 


attend programs held within school 






hours 






Attending a language course 


21 


14 


Other 


25 


16 



Table 4.22 

Reascus for npn-fynrticipation by Japanese teachers in ni-seri'ice traitun}; 

Teachers enthusiastically nominated categories of in-service training which 
they would like. These are set out in Table 4.23. Notably, only 27r. indicated 
their lack of interest in in-service training. There is a great spread here, with 
Japanese language proficiency upgrading being nominated by 66% of respondents. 
As this sample covers native as well as non-native teachers, we can assume that 
the proportion of non-native speakers who nominated this option would be even 
higher. Materials development came next, followed by training in teaching 
techniques and methodology. 



Type of traininfi preferred 



No. of teachers 



Japanese language proficiency upgrading 
Materials development 
Teaching techniques/ methodology 
Japanese language maintenance 
Teaching new syllabuses 
None 

Other 



419 
397 
344 
247 
198 
13 
25 



66 
63 
54 
39 
31 
2 

4 



Table 4.23 

Preferences for ni-seri'ice traiiiiiij:; 

This section has covered in detail certain aspects relating to the backgrounds of 
teachers of Japanese. As stated in various sections throughout this report, the 
adequate staffing of Japanese courses is a critical issue. While on the one hand, 
some States should be endeavouring to further support the development of now 
Japanese programs, support for existing progi«ms and teachers, especially new 
teachers, is of utmost importance in all States and all school systems. 
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4.4 Higher Education Staff 

The questionnaires, described in Section 2.4.1, which were distributed to staff in 
the higher education sector enabled us to obtain detailed data on the 
backgrounds of star/. The total number of staff in Japanese language and Japan- 
related studies (where these are taught in the same unit) is commonly less than 
ten full-time staff. Only five institutions report more than ten equivalent full- 
time staff, and only one unit has more than 20 (Table 4.24). While these figures 
may compare favourably with languages which have small enrolments, in 
comparison with the large units which exist in faculties/schools for some other 
subjects, the Japanese units are small. 



Equivalent academic 


No. of 


staff figure 


institutions 


1-4 


5 


5-9 


6 


10-14 


3 


15-19 


1 


20 - 25 


1 



Table 4.24 



Number of staff for japanese language and japaii-related subjects (where the latter are taught in 

the same unit) 



Most staff are involved in Japanese language teaching only, and some institutions 
have a small numbei of staff who teach language and non-language courses. 
Other institutions have one or two staff teaching uon-language courses only. 
Non-native speakers make up approximately 25% of all staff teaching language, 
whether full-time, part-time or sessional (Table 4.25). In total, females 
predominate over males (178 to 77), but even so, a good proportion of native 
speaker females are either part-time or sessional. 



Category of speaker 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Sessional 


Total 


Non-native speakers 










Female 


18 (7%) 


6 ( 2%) 


11 (495) 


35 


Male 


25 (10%) 


3 ( 2%) 


2 m) 


30 










65 (25% ) 


Native speaker 










Female 


89 (34%) 


26 (10%) 


28 (11%) 


143 


Male 


36 (14%) 


2(1%) 


9 ( 4%) 


47 


All 


166 (65%) 


37 (15%) 


50 (20%) 


255 (75%) 



Table 4.25 



Profiles of japanese language staff 



An examination of the apfxjintment levels of staff shows that a predominance of 
Japanese staff (162 out of 198, or 81.8%) are at levels A or B (assistant/associate 
lecturer or lecturer), and that there are only 36 positions above this, ranging from 
senior lecturer to professor (Table 4.26). By comparison, a higher proportion of 
staff in the non-language area is in more senior positions. This division between 
Japanese language and non-language staff is not a distinct one and, in fact, a 
small number of senior staff while not actually teaching language, are involved 
in teaching linguistics or applied linguistics and play a leading role in Japanese 
course design and implementation of the language program. 

There is a considerable variation across institutions in the appointment levels of 
staff. The favourable profile of one of the larger institutions stands out by not 
employing any level A staff and having, on the other hand, five senior lecturers. 
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nine lecturers and one professor. Another large department has, in total, three 
staff at the levels of D and E none at level C, 14 at B and six at level A. At the 
other extreme are those departments whore no staff member teaching Japanese is 
above the lecturer level. At best, in some institutions the highest position of the 
person responsible for Japanese is a single senior lecturer. It came to our attention 
that some Japanese language programs are being run by staff who do not possess 
specialised competence in the teaching of Japanese. We strongly recommend that 
more attention be given to the appointment of staff who are full piofessionals in 
the area. 



ApfXiintment level 


No. of staff 




Language 


Non-language 


Either* 


Total 


Level A (assistant lecturer, 

senior tutor, tutor) 
Level B (lecturer) 
Level C (senior lecturer) 
Level D (associate professor, 
reader, principal lecturer) 
Level E (IVofessor) 
All 


61 (30.8%) 

74 (37.4%) 
14 (7.1%) 
4 (2.0%) 

1 (0.5%) 
134 (77.8%) 


3 (1.5%) 

10 (5.1%) 
7 (3.5%) 
5 (2.5%) 

3 (1.5%) 
28 (14.1%) 


9 (4.5%) 

5 (2.5%) 
2 (1.0%) 

16 (8.1%) 


73 (36.8%) 

89 (45.0%) 
23 (11.6%) 
9 ( 4.5%) 

4 ( 2.0%) 
198 



Table 4.26 



Avpoiutnieiit leivh of Japanese language and non-language staff 
* One institution responded in this manner 

The relatively low levels of Japanese staff are partly attributable to the recent 
but rapid development of this subject area, resulting in a shortage of staff. One 
university reports that it is impossible to find non-native language teachers with 
MA or PhD qualifications or to find staff in Japanese studies at levels A or B. 
Given the size of our present postgraduate courses, discussed above, the current 
shortage is not likely to be rectified soon. Serious action is thus needed. 
Difficulties exist in recruiting senior staff from Japan and elsewhere overseas, 
even though some successful appointments have been made in the past. Many 
programs have insufficient budgets to employ senior level staff with the 
appropriate qualifications and experience, even when such individuals become 
available. 

The proportion of sessional staff in any language course is also an important 
concern. As shov/n in Table 4.27, 17 institutions use sessionals to staff 25% or less 
of their teachinj^ hours. It is worrying, however, to note that four institutions use 
sessionals for between 25% and 50% of their teaching hour requirements, and 
worse still, two use over 50% of casual staff. Such a proportion facilitates 
staffing the program in the cheapest possible manner, but when quality of 
teaching and program design is considered, together with the need to provide 
young staff with maximum training opportunities, this policy must be strongly 
questioned. On the other hand, the engagement of sessionals can provide 
promising postgraduate students with excellent experience and, if combined with 
active guidance from skilled staff, the individual as well as the system can 
expect to benefit. We have already seen, however, that department? with a 
strong postgraduate group are few, and therefore this opportunity cannot be 
utilised as often as it should. 
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Proportion of teaching 
sessional staff 


No. of 
institutions 


% 


Less than 10% 


7 


30.4 


10 - 25% 


10 


43.5 


25 - 50% 


4 


17.4 


Over 509, 


2 


8.7 


All 


23 





Table 4.27 



Proportion of sessional staffing 



Difficulties in staff recruitment are reported to exist at the tertiary as well as at 
the primary and secondary levels. Fifteen out of 22 institutions indicated some 
difficulty over the past three years in employing staff to teach Japanese 
language. It appears that the greatest difficulties lie in the employment of 
native speakers, particularly senior staff (Table 4.28). This phenomenon may 
occur because institutions do not possess adequate networks in Japan. Cases have 
been reported where not a single application was received in response to 
advertisements for level C (senior lecturer) positions in either Japanese language 
or studies. One member of staff recently appointed at level C claims to have 
received five offers spread across two countries. Senior staff members are in very 
short supply. 



Level of staff 


No. of institutions 




Native speakers 


Non-native 


All 




speakers 




Lower level (A) 


6 ( 66.7%) 




3 (33.3%) 


9 


Middle level (B) 


9 ( 90.0%) 




1 (10.0%) 


10 


Upper levels (C, D & E) 


6 (100.0%) 






6 



Table 4.28 

Difficulties in staff recruitment 



As for methods of recruitment of native teachers of Japanese language, most 
institutions used multiple methods (Table 4.29). By far the most common response 
was to advertise in an Australian newspaper, which is generally obligatory. Use 
of personal contacts in Australia was the method pursued next, followed by use of 
personal contacts in Japan. Advertisements are sometimes lodged elsewhere 
overseas, but usually only for Level D and C staff. A few institutions advertise in 
Japan. 



Method of recruitment 



No. of universities 



% 



Advertise in Australian newspaper 
Advertise in Japan 
Advertise elsewhere overseas 
Use personal contacts in Japan 
Use personal contact in Australia 
Other 



21 

6 
7 

12 
17 
1 



91.3 
26.1 
30.4 
52.2 
73.9 
4.3 



Table 4.29 

Methods of recruitment of native speaker staff for japanese lan^fuage (N=23) 

Other dtita on the backgrounds of language staff were collated for this project but 
will not be commented upon. These data have been included in Appendix 6. It 
includes information on age, study of Japan-related subjects and undergraduate 
majors, postgraduate studies, study in Japan, reasons for visits to Japan, total 
time spent in Japan, academic qualifications, completion of courses on teaching 
Japanese, employment status, terms of appointment and levels of position. Tables 
are also included on the hours taught by sessional and regular staff, level of 
position cross-tabulated with postgraduate qualifications, supervision of 
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Honours and postgraduate students, research activities and interest in in-service 
training. 

Despite the very positive expansion which has occurred in the teaching of 
Japanese in higher education in recent years, as described in Chapter 2, we have 
argued in this report that more attention needs to be given to this sector. In 
particular, its growth requires better planning and adequate financial resources. 
These are matters which require urgent solutions. 



4.5 TAFE Staff 

Since TAFE institutions offer non-award courses as frequently as they offer 
certificate/award courses, it was not surprising to find eight out of 14 institutions 
reported that sessional staff carry out more than 50% of the Japanese language 
teaching. At a further four institutions, scssionals conduct between 25% and 50% 
of the teaching. 

Of the 17 language staff (including co-ordinators) who provided details on their 
backgrounds, 12 were non-native speakers of Japanese and five were native 
speakers; 12 were female. The majority fell into the 40-49 year old age group, 
and the fewest in the 25-29 age group category. Respondents, who were teaching 
either certificate /award or non-award courses, covered every State but not the 
Northern Territory. 

We sought details on the academic and teacher training background of these 
teachers. Nine non-native speakers of Japanese indicated that they had studied 
Japanese language in Australia as part of a tertiary undergraduate degree. Of 
these, five had completed a three year major in Japanese and one an Honours 
major. Three claimed to have completed some other form of study. In their 
undergraduate courses, six had also studied some Japan-related courses and three 
had not. Teaching qualifications were possessed by seven of the sample, five of 
these having completed a BA and Diploma in Education. Six had completed a 
LOTE teaching method, but of these only two had been able to study a Japanese 
teaching method. 

The length of time these teachers had spent in Japan for study and non-study 
purposes varied. Tliree had spent between two and nine months in Japan, while 
the time ranged from one year to eight years for another four teachers. Seven of 
the teachers had studied some Japanese in Japan. The data thus show tliat half 
the non-native teachers have not visited Japan. This is an unacceptable 
proportion. 

Of the five native speaker teachers who completed the questionnaire, four were 
qualified to teach in Japan at middle or senior high school. Of these, only two 
had taken some training in Japan to teach Japanese as a foreign language. 

None of the native or non-native teachers in the survey possessed a Masters 
degree. However, one teacher indicated 'other', which may have been a rare 
case of a PhD. This compares with our sample from the higher education level 
where 387r of Japanese language teachers have completed an MA and 10% a PhD 
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(see Appendix 6). From our data, we can conclude that TAPE teachers, in general, 
possess similar qualifications to those held by secondary school teachers. 



Preliminary data on teacher education were gathered for this report but it was 
not possible to conduct a full-scale survey of courses throughout the country 
within the scope of the project. Our information indicates that many institutions 
have been slow to adapt to the particular needs of Japanese teachers. For 
example, many student teachers of Japanese still do not have adequate language- 
specific methodology programs available to them. On the other hand, there has 
been a small number of extremely innovative programs introduced in recent years. 
These include a training program for native speakers at the University of 
Technology in Sydney, an intensive in-service training course fully funded by the 
Queensland Government at Griffith University and a bilingual program for 
primary Poachers at the University of Central Queensland, Rockhampton (see 
Chapter 2). 

While we are unable to make detailed comments on teacher education, we wish 
to provide some notes on the type of training which is necessary to provide 
competent teachers of Japanese. We have identified five important areas (Roper 



1 . Competence in actual interaction in Japanese; 

2. Explicit knowledge of Japanese linguistic, sociolinguistic and sociocultural 
rules and strategies; 

3. Methodology of teaching Japanese; 

4. General teaching methodology and theory; and, 

5. Teaching practice. 

In our experience it is only the last two of these areas which are adequately 
covered in the majority of existing programs. 

It is the first point, the need for competence in Japanese, which has aroused most 
debate in recent years. Very often this has taken the form of a demand for 
competence before entry to teacher training programs, rather than a recognition 
of the desirability of providing further language training during teacher 
training. Specific manifestations have been the introduction of stringent 
proficiency tests both as an entry requirement for teacher training courses and as a 
condition of certification. The discussion of this issue has also been characterised 
by somewhat unrealistic expectations on the part of teacher training and 
certification authorities, few of whom are experts in Japanese. In this regard it 
is necessary to realise that the role of the language teacher is changing. The 
teacher is still one of the providers of models of correct speech, but new language 
teaching methodologies require that he or shf? is not the only provider. Tliere is 
a need to introduce into the c'assroom a number of other Japanese speakers such as 
Japanese exchange students, visitors, visiting teachers, teaching assistants, and 
so on. There is evidence that this is already occurring in many areas (eg, the 
large number of schools which have established sister school agreements with 
schools in Japan, cited in Chapter 2). The use of technology such as videos also 
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enables the ^ wision of a wider range of models and interaction experiences for 
students. Thus with the adoption of contemporary teaching methods the teacher 
becomes more the director of studies rather than the only speaker of Japanese the 
students ever meet. 

The language competence of Australian teachers of Japanese is an important issue 
but should not be over-emphasised. Instead, planning authorities should make 
sure that a sufficient number of teaching assistants (Neustupny 1992) is available 
for use in Australian schools, that all schools receive exchange students from 
Japan and that as many native speakers as possible participate in the teaching 
process. Moves such as those seen in Victoria, where from 1996 four years of the 
study of Japanese (or three years after the VCE), instead of the current two, will 
be required, are unnecessary and unrealistic in the light of our findings about the 
lack of interest in teaching on the part of graduates (see Chapter 6). A much 
more useful strategy would be to require teacher trainees to undertake further 
language study, tailored to their needs as teachers, as part of their teacher 
training. One obstacle in the way of providing such training is the lack of 
professional expertise in this area in faculties of education. In most cases such 
programs would best be implemented through co-operation with language 
departments, which possess the expertise to produce courses at this level. 
Ideally the courses would be specifically tailored to the needs of teachers, and 
the same program might be able to be utilised for teacher up-grading and 
refresher courses as well as for pre-scrvice teachers. Although they would be an 
additional ret]uiroment, such courses would no doubt be welcomed by the students, 
who often complain that they actually forget their Japanese while 
participating in teacher training courses. Such training already occurs in 
undergraduate education courses, and has started to appear on a limited scale in 
postgraduate programs. We strongly recommend that it be made mandatory. 

Such training should not be narrowly linguistically based. Due to the adoption of 
the most recent teaching methodology, it is essential that teachers acquire not 
only language but also Japanese sociolinguistic and sociocultural competence. 
This is a point that has traditionally been absent from the education of language 
teachers. 

The second kind of competence listed above, explicit knowledge of the interaction 
system, is also of high importance. Without possessing such knowledge, teachers 
cannot explain, plan exercises and other activities, or design courses. Instead, 
they become fully dependent on the textbook. Unfortunately, many Australian 
departments of Japanese at the tertiary level (not unlike many other language 
departments) do not teach explicit grammar in a systematic way; nor are 
language students normally required to take subjects about Japan. Explicit 
knowledge cannot therefore be assumed to have been acquired at the 
undergraduate level and should be covered in teacher training courses. 

Thirdly, instruelion in Japanese teaching methods, not just general LOTH 
teaching methods, should be offered, but this is not easy. There is still a 
shortage of staff qualified in this field and a shortage of teaching materials. 
However this area is one which we cannot afford to neglect any longer. While 
low linguistic competence has repeatedly been the target of concern by 
admmistrators and commentators, the lack of appropriate methodological 
competence and awareness has received scant attention. We would like to argue 
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that this area is, if anything, more crucial for effective language teaching than 
is linguistic competence. 

It is essential that in all the three areas mentioned above the faculties of 
education liaise with Japanese departments of thei. jnivcrsities or of other 
institutions. At present, very few have Japanese language experts on staff, and 
there has been an unfortunate tendency to resort to the employment of under- 
qualified sessional staff when Japanese-specific methodology courses or language 
courses have been introduced. The relationships between language departments 
and their counterparts in education faculties have sometimes been characterised 
by insularity and mutual distrust, but this situation should not continue. The 
sharing of available expertise is essential if the quality of teacher training in 
areas specific to Japanese is to be improved. 
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5 



SECONDARY STUDENT MOTIVATION TO CONTINUE OR 
DISCONTINUE JAPANESE 



5.1 



The Issue: Motivation 



This chapter deals with one particular issue of Japanese language study in 
Australia: the motivation of learners at the secondary level. 

The term motivation refers to objectives which participants in the acquisition 
process put before themselves. Motivation can be positive - if it leads to 
acquisition, or negative - if its aims are to avoid or discontinue the acquisition 
process. In this chapter we will deai with both these issues, motivation for 
continuation and discontinuation. If motivation is known, it can be exploited by 
language managers to regulate the acquisition process. 

The most widely known theory of motivation is that of Gardner and Lambert 
(1972). in their theory motivation has been classified as either instrumental or 
integrative. Whereas instrumental motivation puts up objectives which result in 
gains in work or study situations, integrative motivation aims at identification 
with the target language group. Although this distinction is important, it deals 
with only one limited aspect of the processes involved. For example, the aims of 
the participants may be communicative or symbolic - to express the learner's 
positive attitude to the new arrangement of the world in the 1990s; the aim of 
language study may a\so be to engage in a pleasurable activity - as when the 
learner 'likes languages'. Neither of these cases can easily be included within 
the Gardiner-Lambert framework. We consider it therefore more appropriate to 
adopt a wider scheme, such as presented by Neustupny (1992a): 

1. Interactive motives. The aim of language study is to improve interaction 
with native speakers of Japanese. This can be either for instrumental or 
integrative reasons. 

2. Understanding-of-culture motives. The aims are to understand the 
phenomenon of language, communication and society/ culture. Again, 
instrumental or integrative orientation can be present. 

3. Skill-formation motives. These motives are concerned with the 
acquisition of cognitive skills in general. Language learners are expected to 
develop the ability to accumulate and actually use an extensive system of 
interrelated knowledge. This kind of motivation is rarely present in 
learners. It is typical for teachers and some parents and will therefore be 
of little relevance to this chapter. 

4. SymbK>lic motives. Japanese language teaching in Australia may serve as a 
symbol of progressivoness. This kind of motivation is primarily 
symptomatic of educational administrators, teachers, parents and adult 
learners, but can perhaps be transferred to some learners at the sect>ndary 
level. Language can also bo a symbol of belonging to an ethnic group. For 
secondary learners of languages such as Italian this motivation (positive 
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or negative) may be important but it would seem that it is not very common 
in the case of Japanese. 

5. Affective motives. The aims of the learners may be to engage in an 
activity that bring? them personal enjoyment or satisfaction. This is 
potentially an important group of motives. To study Japanese because we 
like the teacher or because our friends take the subject can also be 
classified under this heading. Negative motivation of this kind can be 
based on lack of success in the language or lack of rapport with the teacher. 

6. Social motives. These motives have to do with the learners' social needs, 
such as to complete a course, to satisfy superiors (parents and teachers). 

The study of motivation is not easy. Motives are often unconscious and are not 
easily accessible to the researcher. They are reflected in the perception of the 
learners, but this perception is already influenced by their social environment 
and cannot be automatically taken for motives as such. For example, students 
may believe that they study Japanese for interaction but their real motives may 
be purely social (to satisfy demands for their degree, or similar). Moreover, 
when verbalised, such perceptions are further subject to speech constraints: 
speakers sometimes decide not to verbalise their perceptions or verbalise them in 
a way which is generally accepted in the society in question. For example, to say 
that Japanese is an economically important language is a common pattern in 
Australia and we can expect that this pattern will appear in the way in which 
learners speak about their motives for undertaking Japanese, often irrespective of 
their real perceptions or real motives. 

Overall, we can then posit at least three distinct stages in the reporting of 
motives: 

1 . Motives as such, 

2. Perceived motives, and 

3. Reported motives. 

Since the strongest influence on learners' behaviour can be assumed to derive from 
motives as such, we must attempt their fullest possible listing. A satisfactory 
methodology implies extensive interviews in which the students' consciousness of 
motives, ways of speaking and actual behaviour, including affective behaviour, 
are established. Since this approach could not be adopted in this study because 
of various constraints, we shall try to extrapolate conclusions concerning motives 
of secondary learners of Japanese from their answers to a questionnaire. 



The data used in this chapter are based on a questionnaire returned by 2,141 Year 
1 1 students of 69 Australian secondary schools who studied a language other than 
English when they were in Year 10. This group of 2,141 students will be referred 
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The Data 
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The source of the de!3 
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to as the 'sample'. It should be noted when comparisons are made between the 
overall sample and the Japanese group that the overall sample includes the 
students of Japanese. The schools were selected by co-ordinators of the Nine Key 
Languages Project of the NLLIA in order to include students who had been or still 
were taking any of the following languages: Chinese, French, German, Japanese, 
Italian, Indonesian, Greek, Spanish or Arabic. Only 1,028 students, that is, 48% 
of the sample, were still studying a language at the time of the survey. The 
decision to include students who had discontinued their language studies was 
taken by the group which developed the survey in order to obtain data not only 
for positive but also for negative motivation. 

No attempt was made at systematic sampling and the results are not, therefore, 
statistically representative for any part of the secondary school population. It is 
our belief that the sample nevertheless reveals some basic issues that can be 
verified in further studies. 



5.2.2 Number of respondents 

Although the aim of the NLLIA was to include approximately the same number 
of students for each of the nine languages, French learners represented over 30% 
of all respondents, while Spanish accounted for only 2.1%. Japanese was fourth, 
with 270 learners at Year 10 thus representing 12.6% of the sample. This part of 
the sample will be referred to as the 'Japanese group'. The Japanese group 
derived from 27 schools out of the total of 69 schools for the whole sample. 
However, onlv seven schools provided ten or more respondents. It is fair to 
assume that the schools selected by project co-ordinators for individual 
languages wore v\ ell know to them because they represented the 'better schools' 
tor each language, ni)rmally with a longer tradition of teaching the language. 
The in'or-represenlation of French in the sample was probably due to the fact 
that many of the sciioois nominated by other language co-ordinators also taught 
iVench, which is the 'establishment' foreign language in Australia. 



5.2.3 States 

As far as the representation of States in the sample is concerned, 38% of the 
respondents were from NSW, 307( from Victoria, 18% from Queensland, 10% from 
Western Australia and 2.8% from South Australia. However, in the case of the 
Japanese group, 45% ot respondents were from Queensland, almost 40% from 
Victoria and only 14.4% from NSW. Less than 1% of students came from Western 
Australia and South Australia. This distribution arose for pragmatic reasons 
(the ease of distributing the questionnaires) and does not reflect in any way the 
quantity or quality of the teaching of Japanese in the States which are not 
represented or which, like NSW, are under-represented. 
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5.2.4 Government, Independent and Catholic schools 

In the sample students from Government schools accounted for 49%, with 
Independent schools at 37% and Catholic schools at 13%. However, in the 
Japanese group Independent schools provided 42%, Government schools 39% and 
Catholic schools 19% of the 270 respondents. This distribution reflects the fact 
that in many States Japanese is better established in Indef)endent than in 
Government schools. However, it also reveals a strong over-representation of 
Independent schools and to some extent Catholic schools, and an under- 
representation of Government schools, when compared with the distribution 
found in our survey of secondary schools (cf . Table 2.12). 



5.2.5 Sex of respondents 

With regard to sex, the sample and the Japanese group coincided with 
approximately 53% male and 47% female students. Pais relationship is 
intriguing, because it is generally believed that girls constitute the majority of 
language learners in Australia. We should bear in mind that these figures 
include both those who are still studying languages and those who discontinued 
after Year 10 and it would be of interest to know whether the ratio is the same 
for students who discontinued and who were still studying Japanese in 1992. 



5.2.6 Ethnic origin 

Seventy-four per cent of the sample as well as of the Japanese group were born in 
Australia. However, since 49.8% of the total sample (30.2% of the Japanese 
group) reported speaking a language other than English at home, we can conclude 
that their ethnic origin was clearly biased towards first or later generation non- 
English speaking immigrants. TTiis is not surprising, given that a number of 
community languages was included in the project. Since Japanese is not a 
community language, the percentage of students with ethnic background is lower 
in the Japanese group. 

Only three students in the whole sample were born in Japan but it is not clear 
from the data whether they all spoke Japanese at home or not. However, they 
were included in the Japanese group. 

Of the Japanese group, 10.4% of students migrated to Australia from Chinese 
speaking regions (China, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore and Malaysia). Since 
the average for students from these countries in the sample is 6.3% we can 
conclude that students of Chinese ancestry enrol for Japanese more often than for 
the other languages together and that they constitute a significant, though not a 
major, section of learners of Japanese at this level. However, this trend is not as 
strong as in the case of tertiary institutions where learners of Chinese ancestry 
sometimes constitute a much larger sector of Japanese classes. 
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Furthermore, it is interesting to note that almost 6% of students in the Japanese 
group (compared with 9% in the sample) were born in countries of European 
ancestry. At least 7.4% of the Japanese group speak a European LOTE at home: 
this means that in addition to those of European ancestry, there is also a number 
of learners who are second generation Australians and maintain their ethnic 
language while learning Japanese. The study of Japanese can therefore be 
characterised as being supported by students of both Chinese and European 
origin. 



5.2.7 Socio-economic bacl<ground 



With regard to their socio-economic background, certain inferences can be made 
from the educational level of the students' parents. Although in the sample, 
41% of students reported that their fathers possess an undergraduate or higher 
degrcH?, in the Japanese group this rises to 50%. For mothers, the figures were 
32.5% for the sample and 34.8% for the Japanese group. Eighty per cent of 
students in the sample and 85% in the Japanese group intend to attend a tertiary 
education institution while only 7% and 6% respectively intend to attend a 
TAPE. Tliese figures seem to indicate that languages are studied in Australia by 
middle or upper middle class students, and that this is particularly true of 
Japanese. However, the bias in the sample towards Independent schools 
(particularly for the Japanese group) means that the figures must be treated with 
caution. 

A further detailed study will be needed because the question in our survey was 
not formulated clearly enough and respondents seemed to have problems in 
answering it. For example, for fathers, over 6% cf the Japanese group did not 
answer the question at all and 267c reported a postgraduate degree. This seems 
quite unrealistic and leads us to the assumption that students at this stage do not 
understand such terms as 'undergraduate' or 'postgraduate' degree. We also must 
take into consideration that between 25% and 30% of the Japanese group had 
parents who were born and educated overseas ana even if they possessed the 
relevant information, they were faced with the necessity to compare the 
overseas systems with the scale formulated on the basis of the Australian 
educational system. 



5.2.8 Selection of subjects in Year 11 
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The subjects which students in the Japanese group selected can be classified into 
four groups. 

In group one are mathematics (Japanese group 61.3%, sample 58.4%), chemistry 
(Japanese group 50.6%, sample 41.8%) and physics (Japanese group 41.6%, sample 
37.7%). 

The second group comprises biology (Japanese group 34.6%, sample 30.2%) and 
economics (both groups 30.1%). 
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The third group has subjects in which 10-25% of students enrol: Australian 
studies, maths 2, geography, history, religion, accounting, art and psychology. 
Various languages other than Japanese can also be classified here: total 
enrolment of Japanese group students in language subjects is 13.4%. 

The fourth group are subjects which enrol less than 10% of the students. 

It is significant that students in the Japanese group are better represented than 
the sample as a whole in enrolments in the prestige subjects in group 1. This can 
be interpreted as a testimony that the Japanese group students are very 'good 
students'. It should also be noted that the students also enrol for a large number 
of subjects which are not vocationally oriented. 



The information provided in the preceding sections can be summarised as follows: 
a typical student in our sample who took Japa.iese in Year 10 (and either 
continued or discontinued the language in Year 11) \was slightly more often a male 
than a female, was born in Australia in approximately 75% of cases but in 30% of 
cases spoke a language other than English at home, was of middle class origin, 
and a good student. A large percentage of these students plan to study at the 
tertiary level. Students in the overall sample were even more likely to speak a 
LOTE at home, they were also strongly middle class (even if somewhat less so 
than the Japanese students), academically successful (even if not reaching the 
same level as students in the Japanese group) and planned to proceed to tertiary 
studies (even if less often than the students of Japanese). 

The number of ethnic Japanese students was extremely limited. 

The selection of subjects of the Japanese group students showed the same bias 
towards mathematics, physics and chemistry as the overall sample, but was not 
particularly slanted in any other way. There were subjects taken for enjoyment as 
well as those which fitted into particular vocational plans. 



The following analysis will be bastnd on the Japanese group but comparison will 
be made with the sample. It is only in such comparisons that the meaning of the 
Japanese data can be understood. 

In response to the questionnaire some learners of Japanese said they took Japanese 
as their first foreign language while others studied Japanese as their second 
foreign language. There were 244 students in the former and 26 students in the 
latter group. For the purpose of the following analysis the difference has been 
disregarded and figures for Japanese as LOTE 1 and LOTE 2 have been combined. 



5.2.9 



Profile of the Japanese student 
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Positive Motivation of the Students 
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5.3.1 Interactive motivation 

In this section wo shall discuss evidence which shows that the subjects of this 
study aim at achieving competence to interact with the Japanese. 

In Question 11 of the questionnaire the subjects were asked to report what factors 
contributed to their decision to continue the study of Japanese. One of the factors 
was '1 have definite plans to work in an area of employment where the language 
is used'. The respondents rated the importance of their choice on a scale of five. 
In the following discussion we shall group the last two points of the scale as 
'important' and the first two points as 'not important', to obtain two contrasting 
figures. 

In ^he Japanese group 51.7% of learners said that definite plans for work were an 
important factor for them, while 29.8% said that this was not important. This 
contrasts with 30.9% and 43.6% in the sample. 

Several comments should be made concerning these results before we jump to the 
conclusion that the Japanese students are very highly economically motivated. 
Firstly, Japanese is indeed a language that can be used for employment. 
Although Yeai 12 Japanese alone does not prepare students for using the language 
at work, tertiary studies do, and there has been an annual shortage of university 
graduates in Japanese over the last few years. The same circumstances do not 
apply to the same extent in the case of the other eight languages. Because of 
these circumstances we must, of course, expect that the economic factor will be 
present to a much larger extent in the Japanese group than in the overall sample. 

However, is this the whole story? A second important circu;nstance is that 
Japanese has been discussed as an economic language in the community for a 
number of vears. It would therefore bo unusual if this did not influence the way in 
which students report their intentions. In other words, it is possible that even 
students who do not have a burning desire to work in the area of Australian- 
japanose relations in fact report that they would like to do so. This may be not 
only a feature of their style of reporting but also a feature of the perception of 
thoir motives. 

Responses to the request to rate another statement about their decision to continue 
with Japanese may be closer to the respondents' actual motives. The statement is 
'1 do not have definite plans for the future but I feel that the language would 
enhance my future career prospects'. Here 73% of the Japanese group thought 
that this supported their decision to continue, while only 11.3% thought that it 
did not. The gap between the Japanese group and the all-languages sample 
narrows, with the sample agreeing in 64% and disagreeing in 16% of cases. Note 
that 73%) of the Japanese students agreed that they had 'no definite plans', 
while in the above question 51.7% reported that they "had definite plans'. This 
implies that a certain proportion of students selected both categories, and thus 
contradicted themselves. Perhaps this was because respondents reacted more 
strongly to the second part of the question ('I feel that the language would 
enhance my future career prospects') than to the first part CI do not have definite 
plans'). 
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Also notice that in the former question only 51.7% of students -.eplied positively 
and that almost 30% replied negatively. In other words, there is a large 
proportion of Japanese students who are sure that they are not taking Japanese 
because of 'definite plans' for their future work. On the other hand, the 
moderate statement appealed to 73% of the respondents. 

Another question to which a response was required in Question 11 was on whether 
the decision of the student to continue with the language was influenced by 
'contact with the country where the language is spoken (past travel, friends, 
parent's work, etc)'. It can be assumed that where such contact exists or existed, 
it would contribute to the motivation rf the students to improve their capacity to 
interact. Of the Japanese group 39.1%, and 44.6% of the whole sample, reported 
that this was an important factor. The contact is stronger in the case of the 
whole sample, but this is not surprising because almost 50% of the sample are 
students with non-English ethnic backgrounds. Since only 3 students in the 
Japanese group (1.1%) were of Japanese origin, the fact that almost 40% reported 
existing contact with Japan appears to be highly significant in general and for 
the consideration of their motivation to study Japanese. 

It seems that students in the Japanese group also attribute considerable 
importance in their decision to study the language to the presence of the Japanese 
in Australia. In Question 11, 26.9% of them reported that they continued the 
study of Japanese because of 'contact with the ethnic community in Australia 
which speaks' the language. HciC, the reference is likely to be made in relation 
to their Japanese teachers. 

As far as the prospects of travel or living in Japan are concerned, there is hardly 
any difference between the Japanese group and the whole sample. Of the 
Japanese group 26.7%, and 25.1% of the sample, reported that they continue the 
study of the language involved because they 'want to travel or live in the 
country' (Question 11). 

We are not trying to say that the study of Japanese has no economic value or that 
this value does not motivate the students. What we wish to suggest is that such 
motivation is probably weaker than is commonly stated to be the case. On the 
other hand there is interactive motivation which derives from contacts with 
Japan (either the students' or their families') and contacts with the Japanese in 
Australia. 

The motivation of the Japanese group should also be considered in relation to 
other subjects which they select. Practically the same percentage of students in 
the Japanese group and in the sample enrolled for economics (about 30%) and 
accounting (about 13%), fewer in legal studies, business communication and 
practical computers, and more of the Japanese students enrolled for music and 
subjects such as theatre and arts or speech and drama. It would be difficult to 
maintain that the Japanese group is one-sidedly oriented towards preparing for 
jobs in business. 
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5.3.2 



Understanding of culture as a motive 



The only source of data from which we can judge the presence of this type of 
motivation is one sub-question in Question 11. Respondents were asked whether 
the fact tha'c they 'liked studying about the culture and society' of the country 
where the language is spoken influenced their continuation of the study of the 
language. Of the Japanese group 53.4% - against 47.2% for the whole sample - 
agreed that this influence was there. This is a high percentage. The difference 
between the Japanese group and the sample as a whole is not very large, but it 
does suggest that the Japanese students may be somewhat more highly 
motivated in this respect than students of other languages. Tliis is not surprising 
if we consider the fact that Japanese culture and society are perceived as very 
different (hence interesting) as well as modern (hence applicable). As mentioned 
in Chapter 3, there is a distinct trend in the teaching of Japanese to include 
sociocultural competence in the curriculum. 



The only data relevant for this issue are available in answers to another sub- 
question in Question 11. Students were asked to state to what extent 'ethnic 
origin and /or religion' were important for their decision to continue the study of 
the language in Year 11. Of those who answered the question, three respondents 
gave the st<>tement rating four on the five point scale. Those students who 
considered the f?ctor important (though not 'very important') may have been the 
three students of Japanese parentage in our sample. We would expect that other 
students would select rating 1 ('not important'). However, this was done by only 
73.7 of the respondents, while 12 respondents (10.2%) gave the factor rating 2 and 
16 respondents (13.6%) rating 3. Why? Were there more students with Japanese 
parents in the Japanese group, or did some other Asian students wish to say that 
they were studying Japanese because it is an Asian language? No doubt some 
learners could be of mixed origin but it is unlikely that this would constitute 
almost 24% of the group. Perhaps the question was simply misunderstood. 

In the overall sample, as could be expected, 29.4% of respondents considered the 
factor important. However, since foreign languages were also involved, 55.9%i of 
students rated the factor 1 or 2 on the scale. 

The importance of the factor for the student's decision to continue does not 
directly translate into the language being a symbol of ethnic identity. Purely 
instrumental reasons may be involved, but the presence of a symbolic role is also a 
possibility. 



An important affective motive for language study is 'liking languages'. The 
majority of students in the Japanese group who continued the study of Japanese 
into their eleventh year agreed that this was an important factor in their 



5.3.3 



Symbolic motivation 



5.3.4 



Affective motivation 
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decision (54.8%), while only 9.5% gave it the rating 1 ('not important'). In the 
whole sample the percentage of those who held the factor as imjx)rtant was even 
higher (58.5%) and as we shall see this agrees with the overall tendency for the 
Japanese group to be somewhat less affective in their motivation. 

Liking the teacher represents another affective motive which was tested in the 
questionnaire. We asked whether 'particularly liking the teacher' was an 
important factor in the student's decision to continue. Only 13.8% of the Japanese 
group and 22.4% of the whole sample said that it was important. 

The element of empathy with other students is included in the factor 'one or more 
of my friends were taking the subject' which only 7.8% of the Japanese group, as 
against 12.8% of the whole sample, rated as important. In all cases students of 
other languages appear to be more easily guided by affective motives. 



The previous factor could also be classified as a social one. Similar factors 
include accepting the advice of the family and the advice of teachers. The 
family is rated as important by 31.3% of the Japanese group and by exactly the 
same percentage by other students in the sample. The teachers' advice was 
imjx)rtant for 20.9% of the Japanese group and 24.2% of the whole sample. 

Students are assessed in their subjects and this is of particular importance in the 
last two years of the secondary school. Therefore, it is not surprising if they are 
motivated by the aim to achieve good marks. The fact that they had good 
marks in the past indicates to them that they may achieve good results again in 
the future. We asked whether the fact that they 'had good marks in the past' 
influenced their decision to continue studying the language. Of the Japanese 
group 40.5% saia that this was important whereas in the case of the whole 
sample the percentage was much higher (54%). 

Some subjects must be selected by students and Japanese may be selected because 
there was no other subject, just to satisfy the requirements of the school or for an 
examination. The students were asked whether it was true that 'although 1 had 
no strong desire to continue, other subjects were even less attractive'. Very few 
students agreed that this was an imjx)rtant factor for them: 13% for the Japanese 
group and 14.1% for the whole sample. The resjx)ndents obviously did not want 
to admit that some of the subjects they were taking were not attractive. 

The Japanese group appears to be quite strongly affected by family advice and 
gocd marks. Teacher's advice and the unavailability of better subjects are much 
less important. It is noticeable, as in the case of affective motives, that the 
values for the whole sample are close to those for the Japanese group, but in most 
cases somewhat higher. 



5.3.5 



Social motivation 
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5.3.6 Positive motivation: a summary 

Students who continue studying Japanese after Year 10 report being very strongly 
motivated by the prospects of using the language in their future job, the fact that 
they like studying languages, like studying foreign cultures, and that they 
possess definite plans to work in an aree where Japanese is used. Good marks 
they received in previous years are an important factor in their decision to 
continue studying the language. They also claim that past contact with Japan 
has been an important motivating factor for them. The importance of the six 
motives was reported by the students in this order with the first reaching the 
high percentage of 73% and the last 39.17c. For details see Table 5.1. 



lananoso eroup 


Total sample 




CatORory 


% 


Category 


% 


1 . Enhancing future career 

2. Liking languages 

3. Liking culture 

4. Work plans 

5. Good marks 

d. Contact with country 


73.0 
54.8 
53.4 
51.7 
40.5 
39.1 


1. Enhancing future career 

2. Liking languages 

3. Good marks 

4. Liking culture 

5. Contact with country 

6. Contact in Australia 


64.0 
58.3 
54.0 
47.2 
44.6 
33.6 


7. Family advice 

8. Contact in Australia 
1 9. Teacher advice 


31.3 
26.9 
20.9 


7. Family advice 

8. Work plans 

9. Easysubiect 


31.3 
30.9 
30.5 


j 10. Easy subject 

1 11. Liki'ng teacher 

1 1 2. Other subjects less attractive 

j 13. Friends taking 

1 14, Ethnic origin 


16.1 
13.8 
13.0 
7.8 
2.5 


10. Ethnic origin 

11. Teacher advice 

12. Liking teacher 

13. Other subjects less attractive 

14. Friends talcing 


29.4 
24.2 
22.4 
14.1 
12.8 

Table 5.1 



Factors in positive motivation 



All these motives are ?lso the top factors within the whole sample. The first 
two motives are the same but 'good marks' occupy the third position and 'definite 
work plans' are moved to the eighth position after 'contact with ethnic 
community in Australia' and 'family advice'. 

'Family advice' and 'contact with the Japanese community in Australia' follow 
in the Japanese group as numbers seven and eight. After these come 'teacher 
advice', 'easy subject', 'like the teacher', 'other subjects less attractive', 'friend is 
taking' and 'ethnic origin'. 

In the overall sample the order is not much different. However, 'easy subject' 
and 'ethnic origin' are somewhat upgraded, compared with the Japanese group. 
'Easy subject' comes as number nine and this is followed by 'ethnic origin'. Then 
the remaining four motives follow in the same order. 

Overall, the reported motives receive more contrasting ratings by the Japanese 
group than in the sample as a whole. For example, the top motive has been rated 
as important (rating 3 and 4) by 73% of the Japanese group, but only by 64% of the 
sample. On the other hand, five motives receive ratings under 20% in the 
Japanese group, whik' in the sample this only occurs in the case of two motives. 

Only 'definite work plans' are placed higlier on the scale by the Japanese group. 
On the other hand, 'good marks' and 'easy subject' are placed lower and in all 
other cases where the order is the same, the rating is lower than in the sample. 
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All this together creates the impression that the Japanese group is highly 
motivated and more mature. 



5.4 Negative Motivation: Reasons for Discontinuation 

In the previous section the respondents were those students who still studied 
Japanese in Year 11. In this section we shall deal with students who discontinued 
the study of language after Year 10. 

As explained above, the sample used in this project included 2,141 students who 
studied at least one language in Year 10. In fact, 362 students studied two 
languages. In Year 11 1,113 (52%) of those who studied LOTE 1 in Year 10, and 
242 (66.8%) of those who studied LOTE 2, discontinued their language studies. 
The average discontinuation rate for LOTE 1 and LOTE 2 was 53.1%. In the case 
of the Japanese group, out of the total of 270 students who studied Japanese either 
as LOTE 1 or LOTE 2 in Year 10, 163 students discontinued. This is 60.4% of the 
group. 

Concerning reasons for discontinuation, the questionnaire docs not easily allow 
the examination of all types of motivation. We shall therefore follow the 
structure of the questionnaire and summarise the discussion later. 



5.4.1 Students who did not wish to continue and students who 
discontinued unwillingly 

The questionnaire was designed to make it possible to distinguish between 
responses introduced by the sentences 'I did not wish to continue ..." and 'I would 
have liked to continue, however...'. In the Japanese groi.p 67.6% of all responses 
were in the former group, while the latter included 32.4% of responses. This 
contrasts with 63.7% and 36.3% of the whole sample (see Table 5.2). 



Japanese sroup 


Total sample 


Question 


% 


Question 


% 


I did not wish to continue 


67.6 


I did not wish to continue 


63.7 


1 . Tlio subject was tcx) difficult 

2. Other reasons 

3. I do not like languaj^es 

4. I did not like the teacher 

5. Too many native speakers 

6. No frienas takin{5 tnc lanRuaRo 


44.8 
38.0 
24.5 
21.5 
8.0 
4.3 


1. Other reasons 

2. The subject was too diffirult 

3. I did not like the teacher 

4. I do not like languages 

5. Too many native speakers 

6. No friends taking the lanRuage 


39.9 
35.4 
22.9 
16.5 
9.4 
4.3 


I would have liked to continue 


32.4 


I would have liked to continue 


36.3 


1 . Other subjects more important 

2. Other reasons 

3. Time clashes 

4. LanRuaRe not available 


42.9 
12.3 
9.2 
3.1 


1 . Other subjects more important 

2. Other reasons 

3. Time clashes 

4. Language not available 


44.9 
12.2 
12.2 
3.8 



Tnbk 5.2 



Factors in negative motivation 
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5.4.2 Students who did not wish to continue 

The difficulty of the subject is a motive that is most commonly given both in the 
Japanese group (44.87f of respondents) and in the whole sample (35.7% of 
respondents) by students who reported that they did not wish to continue. The 
Japanese group rate is 9% higher than the average for the whole sample. It is 
tempting to assume that this response is due to the fact that Japanese is 
intrinsically difficult for Australian students. However, it is interesting to note 
that Arabic, Italian and Spanish are perceived by discontinuing students to be 
even more difficult than Japanese and that Chinese and French are also close to 
40%. The lower average percentage of the whole sample is due to the perceived 
easiness of languages such as Greek, Indonesian and German. 

Thus, the difficulty of the subject is quoted as an important reason for 
discontinuation by a large number of students, but in this respect Japanese is not 
much different from a number of other languages, some of which (Italian or 
Spanish) should not be rated by English speakers (to say nothing about students 
with a background in the language) as difficult. In interpreting these responses, 
we should not forget that the students do not report about the difficulty of the 
lan guage but the subject . The curriculum of the subject may be difficult even if the 
language itself is relatively easy for the students. 

Of course, we should not forget that students who reported in this section of the 
survey were explaining their negative action - dropping a subject - and can 
therefore be expected to have assumed a defensive attitude. The questionnaire 
did not give them much choice. They could have escaped by ticking 'other' (38% 
of the Japanese group, indeed, did). Alternatively they could explain their 
action by claiming that they disliked languages (24.5% of the Japanese group) or 
that they did not hke the teacher (21.5% of the Japanese sample). The other 
two available choices drew little response: 'there were too many native 
speakers' was quoted by 8% of respondents, while 'my friends did not take the 
language' was given as the reason for discontinuation by only 4.37< of the 
Japanese group. 



5.4.3 Students who discontinued unwillingly 

Under 'I would have liked to continue, however...' the reason given for 
discontinuation most often, both by the Japanese group and by the whole sample, 
.vas '1 considered other subjects more important for my overall study plan'. The 
percentage for the Japanese group was 42.9%, while in the sample 44.9% of 
respondents reported in this way. 

The factor is real and no doubl reflects tlie actual reasons for discontinualion. 
Students plan their future and select subjects. Tliey cannot take more than a 
certain number and in the case of 'good students' there is considerable pressure on 
them to select science subjects in the first instance. Languages tend to be 
considered a soft option. In other words, languages are discriminated against -not 
by schools or teachers, but by the general atmosphere of the community, 
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supported by the universities which favour science subjects as a prerequisite for 
many courses. 



5.4.4 Negative motivation: a summary 

Obtaining reliable results for the study of negative motivation through a 
questionnaire is even more difficult than studying positive motivation in this 
way. Respondevits are under pressure to legitimise their r^hoice. Often they 
realise that they wanted to sek<:t other subjects, including languages, but gave in 
to pressure from parents, teachers and friends. At least some of them feel guilty 
for having made a choice that does not agree with their 'heart'. 

■ • It is of interest to note that both those who explained their decision as their own 
initiative ('1 did not wish to continue') and those who put the responsibility on 
external circumstances {'I would have liked to continue, however...') most often 
quote social motivation for their decision. They either say that the subject was 
too difficult (ie, they would not be able to achieve good marks) or that they 
considered other subjects more important. The next most commonly given 
explanations use affective motivation: dislike of languages and dislike of 
teachers. These, of course, are the two main categories for negative motivation in 
general. 

We assume that the reasons for discontinuation are more complicated than our 
survey instruments could show. In the process of deciding which subjects students 
should take or discontinue, both positive and negative motivations play an 
important role. Each positive r. Dtivation, eg, interactive motivation, can have a 
number of values. This is measured against negative motivations. One important 
contribution of our survey is the indication that social motivation (intervention 
of parents, teachers, the role of good marks, overall planning of the students' 
future, etc) forms a group of very important factors which can override affective 
and other factors. 
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6 CAREER DESTINATIONS OF GRADUATES AND THEIR 
USAGE OF JAPANESE 



6.1 Data Collection 

A survey of graduates of Japanese courses at Australian tertiary institutions was 
conducted in order to determine how they were employed and to what extent 
they were using their Japan-related expertise. All institutions identified as 
having programs incorporating a major in Japanese which had been established 
for at least three years were contacted and asked to assist by providing lists of 
graduates' names and addresses or by mailing out surveys to graduates directly. 
Many institutions were unable or unwilling to provide such information while 
others were only able to supply lists of those completing their studies very 
recently. Over 900 questionnaires were sent in mid-1992 to graduates of nine 
institutions and 338 responses were received. This represents a return rate of 
approximately 37%. Tlie largest number of responses was from graduates of 
Monash University, which also provided the widest spread of years of 
graduation. This is probably attributable to the size and long history of the 
Japanese program at Monash and hence the large number of graduates, the 
existence of comprehensive lists of names and addresses and the fact that the 
researcher was known to a large number of Monash graduates. Information about 
graduates who completed their courses before 1990 was only available from four 
institutions: Monash University, the University of Sydney, the University of 
Canberra and Curtin University of Technology (with one respondent also from 
the University of Adelaide). The letter which accompanied the questionnaire 
emphasised the fact that responses were required from all graduates, whether or 
not thoy were using their Japanese skills. 

Table 6.1 shows the number of respondents from each institution. The sample 
probably contains a number of biases, discussed above In addition, those lists 
which were obtained were probably biased in favour of graduates who had 
maintained an interest in Japanese, as departments are more likely to have up- 
to-date records of graduates who have maintained contact over the years. 
Finally, those with an ongoing interest in Japanese were more likely to have been 
motivated to respond to the questionnaire. 



Institution 


No. of iiuestionnaircs sent 


No. of respondents 


Monash University 


371 


141 (41.7%) 


University of Sydney 


209 


68 (20.1%) 


University of Adelaide 


50» 


30 (8.9%) 


University of Western Australia 


75» 


31 (9.2%) 


University of Canberra 


74» 


23 (6.8%) 


Curtin University of TechnoloRy 


90» 


16 (4.7%) 


La Trobe University 


20» 


13 (3.8%) 


University of Queensland 


14 


8 (2.4%) 


University of Central Queensland 


14 


3 (0.9%) 


Other/unknown 




5(1.5%) 


All 


917 


338 



Table 6.1 

Institution of grnduntiou (first degree) 
'Questiotimires sent out by institutions 
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In cases where surveys were sent directly by institutions to their graduates on 
behalf of the researchers it was sometimes not possible to verify the exact 
number sent. Such cases are marked with an asterisk in Table o.l. The number of 
surveys given in these cases corresponds to the number which the institution 
requested in order to send out. 

The 'other/unknown' category in Table 6.1 includes respondents who did not 
specify the institution from which they graduated or where the institution from 
which they obtained their first degree was not one of the institutions included in 
the survey. In these cases, respondents had a postgraduate degree from one of the 
institutions surveyed. 



6.2 Qualifications 



This section discusses the undergraduate, postgraduate and other qualifications 
of the graduates, including their experience in Japan. 



6.2.1 Undergraduate qualifications 

Table 6.2 gives the undergraduate qualifications of the graduates. Twenty-two 
respondents listed two undergraduate degrees. The first-listed degree has been 
recorded in column 1 in Table 6.2 and the second-listed in column 2. 



Qualification 


First 


listed 


Second listed 


BA 


227 


67.2% 




BA (Hons) 


60 


17.7% 


2 


BEc 


26 


7.7% 




Other 


12 


3.5% 


11 


LLB/BA 


8 


2.4% 


6 


Unknown (no response Riven) 


3 


0.9% 




BEc (Hons) 


1 


0.3% 


2 


BSc 


1 


0.3% 


1 


All 


338 




22 



Table 6.2 



Undergraduate qualifice'.ions 

The undergraduate qualification of the overwhelming majority of respondents 
(84.9%) was an Arts degree, over a quarter of which were Honours degrees (17.7% 
of the total number of respondents). Not all of these were necessarily Honours 
degrees in Japanese although the fact that 22% of students claimed to have 
studied Japanese for four years at the undergraduate level (see below) indicates 
that most of them probably were. The high number of Arts students reflects the 
fact that Japanese departments or units in the institutions represented are 
typically part of the Arts Faculty, that in the past most Japanese students were 
in fact Arts students and also that lists of graduates majoring in Japanese may 
have been more complete for Arts graduates. Current enrolments suggest that 
students of Japanese now come from a much broader mix of courses. For example, 
in first year language courses at Monash in 1992 only 31% of students were 
enrolled in a straight Arts degree. The second largest source of enrolments was 
the Bachelor of Commerce (10%), with 7% from the Bachelor of Economics course 
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and 8% from the combined BA/BCom course. However by third year the 
proportion of Arts students had risen to 55%. 



6.2.1.1 Subjects taken In undergraduate course: Japanese 

Graduates targeted for this survey were those with a major in Japanese. 
Seventy-two per cent of respondents had studied Japanese for three years at the 
undergraduate level, 22% for four years and 6% for less than three years. This 
latter category probably included students with previous background in Japanese 
who were given exemptions from studying first year units in institutions without 
both beginners' and advanced levels within their first year program. 

The majority of those who had studied Japanese for four years were Honours 
graduates, but a small number were enrolled in combined degree courses which 
allowed for studv of language subjects over four years or had completed 
undergraduate level study additional to that required by a major. 



6.2.1.2 Other disciplines 

Respondents were asked to indicate all disciplines other than Japanese which 
they had studied for two or more years. The results are set out in Table 6.3. 



Subject or disciplinr 


No. 




Other lanRuaKO 


123 


36. 4 


LinRuistics 


46 


13.6';; 


Literature/F.nKli''h 


27 


8.0'-< 


Philosophy 


8 


2.4'7, 


History 


41 


12.1% 


Music/Creative .irts/ Architecture 


18 


5.3'/, 


I'svcni>loKV 


20 


5.9% 


SocioloRy/ Anthropology 


23 


6.8';; 


Economics/Economic history/ Accounting 


59 


17.4% 


Politics 


43 


12.7"-; 


Business studii Marketing 


25 


7.4% 


GcoRraphv 


16 


4.7'/; 


Law 


23 


6.8% 


Science/Maths/ComputinK/EnKineerinK/Medicine 


24 


7.1% 


Other 


L_ ._22 


6.5% 



■ " TnNe 63 

Difcipliiia otlicr tlinii Inpnnc^e Imi^iini^c Mndicd for two or more years (N=338) 



The most popular discipline is 'other language', with over a third of 
respondents having studied another language for two or more years. The next 
most popular area was economics / accounting (17.4'X;), although if business 
studies / marketing is added to this grouping the proportion rises to 24. 8'/.. 
Linguistics (13.6%) was the third, and politics the fourth most popular 
discipline {\2.7%). In general, the social science subjects (sociology / 
anthropology, economics, politics, business studies and geography) were strongly 
represented with a total of 186 enrolments. Within the humanities area, apart 
from language and linguistics, history was the most popular discipline (12.1%) 
but the humanities were in general not as strongly represented as might be 
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expected from the fact that 84.9% of respondents were Arts graduates. Apart 
from the humanities and social sciences there were small numbers in the 
scientific disciplines including maths and engineering (7.1%) and a similar 
proportion in law (6.8%). In the light of recent trends it is likely that these 
proportions will increase in the future. 



6.2.2 Postgraduate qualifications 



Approximately a third of respondents had postgraduate qualifications, 
types of qualifications held are given in Table 6.4 below. 



The 



Qualification 


No. 


% 


Diploma 


86 


25.4% 


MA 


28 


8.39f 


PhD 


4 


1.2% 


Other 


13 


3m 


Total number of graduates with one or more PC qualifications* 


114 


33.79, 



Table 6.4 

Postgradtinte qunlificntioiis (N=335) 
'37 respondents listed more titan one pastgraduatf tjunlification 

In addition, 77 respondents indicated that they were currently studying for a 
postgraduate qualification. It is clear that the respondents to the survey arc a 
highly qualified group especially as nearly half of them had only graduated 
since 1990 and therefore had had limited opportunity to acquire higher 
qualifications. As might be expected, those employed in the education sector 
were the most highly qualified, 48% holding a Diploma, 177o an MA, 4% a PhD 
and 4% another qualification. Those in education accounted for 56% of the 
Diplomas, 65% of the MAs, all of the PhDs and 33% of the other qualifications. 
However in all sectors it was apparent that graduates have experienced a need 
for ongoing training and re 
training, resulting in higher qualifications. 

In order to gain a more detailed picture of the postgraduate qualifications of 
graduates, the responses of the 141 Monash graduates (the sub-group with the 
fullest coverage of less recent graduates) were analysed more comprehensively. 



Qualification 


First 


Subsequent 


In progress 


Total 


Diploma in Education 


29 




1 


30 


Diploma/one year interpreting certificate 


5 


4 


8 


17 


Masters - Japan-related (including Japanese decrees) 


7 


1 




8 


PhD - Japan-related 


1 


1 




2 


Diploma - non-Japan related 


5 




7 


12 


Masters - non-Japan related 


6 


2 


2 


10 


PhD - non-Japan related 


1 






1 


Total number of respondents with pcistgradunte 
qualifications 


54 


8 


18 


72 



Table 6.5 

Postgraduate qualijicalions of Monash graduates 

Fifty-four respondents (38% of Monash respondents) had postgraduate 
qualifications, while eight of these had more than one postgraduate 
qualification. Eighteen, most of whom were recent graduates, were currently 
enrolled in a postgraduate program. Over half of the graduates (29) possessed a 
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Diploma in Education while smaller numbers had acquired other qualifications. 
These were fairly evenly divided between Japan-related and non-Japan related 
degrees. When examining the studies in progress of the more recent graduates it 
is noteworthy that only one is enrolled in a Diploma in Education course while 
eight are enrolled in Diploma courses in Japan-related areas, and the remaining 
nine are presently acquiring non-Japan related qualifications. This reflects the 
declining interest among graduates in education as a career (which will be 
discussed in a later section) and the increase in availability of coursework 
Diplomas in Japanese Studies (such as the Monash Diploma in Japanese Business 
Communication) which allow graduates to extend their formal language study 
and study of Japan itself beyond their undergraduate training. 

While the increase in availability of coursework postgraduate programs is a 
positive step, the survey indicates that the growth in numbers at this level has 
not been matched by a similar increase in enrolments in research-based degrees. 
Returning to the overall sample, perhaps the most alarming aspect of the survey 
results in the area oi" postgraduate qualifications is the fact that while at first 
sight a large proportion of respondents appear to have higher qualifications, the 
majority are Diplomas, which are held by 25% of respondents (Table 6.4), over 
half of which are Diplomas in Education. Graduates holding Master's degrees in 
Japan-related areas are relatively few, while those with PhDs are even more 
scarce. In fact, while four respondents (1 %) hold a PhD, only two of these are in 
Japan-related areas. While the bias in the survey results towards recent 
graduates may partly account for the lack of respondents undertaking research 
degrees, other sections of this report confirm that this is indeed a real problem. 
This failure of Australian undergraduates of Japanese departments to proceed to 
research-based degrees, particularly to PhD level, must be cause for concern 
because it is evident that, particularly with the current rate of growth in 
Japanese language and studies in this country and around the world (Coulmas 
1989; Marriott 1992), the academic profession is not reproducing itself fast enough 
to cope with the demand. Tliis problem is treated in more depth in other sections 
of this report. 



Table 6.6, which records the content of postgraduate courses, indicates that 
postgraduate study by thesis alone was comparatively rare, as would be expected 
from the preponderance of Diplomas. 



Components included in postp-aduate course (complete and in progress) 


No. 


lapanese lanRuaRe subjects 


59 


Other Japan-related subjects 


39 


Other subjects 


48 


Research thesis - sole component 


11 


Research thesis - part component 


38 



Table 6.6 

Course-work and resenrcli compoiwiiiR included in postgraduate studies (N=n4) 



Approximately 51% of respondents who had undertaken postgraduate study had 
studied Japanese language subjects at the postgraduate level while a lesser 
proportion (34%) had studied other Japan-related subjects. A three-year 
undergraduate major does not necessarily equip students with the proficiency 
required for professional use of Japanese, particularly in specialised areas, and 
the number of those undertaking further study is an indication that many 
graduates fee! the need to continue their formal study of the language as well as 
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of other Japan-related areas. It also reflects the growing availability of such 
coursework at the postgraduate level. However, it is still the case that only 
half of those undertaking higher degrees took any subjects in the Japanese 
language, and the proportion of all graduates undertaking such studies was only 
about 17%. There is certainly room for further expansion in the provision of 
postgraduate coursework at an advanced level in both Japanese language and 
studies. Courses catering for specialised areas of interest are particularly 
necessary in order to ensure that graduates are able to expand on the basic skills 
they acquire in undergraduate programs. 

One area which perhaps deserves particular comment, due both to its importance 
to the future of Japanese studies in Australia at the pre-tertiary level and to the 
fact that it is such a common area of further study for graduates, is the Diploma 
in Education. Traditionally, education faculties have assumed that students 
will acquire adequate specialist skills in their undergraduate degrees; however 
in the case of Japanese (and perhaps of other languages) this assumption is no 
longer realistic. Employers such as the Department of School Education in 
Victoria are demanding minimum competency levels exceeding those which can 
bo achieved in a standard undergraduate degree. In Victoria, the levels required 
of newly qualifying teachers from 1996 will be equivalent to a four-year sequence 
in Japanese for those who commence their language studies at university. In 
addition, there are many aspects of classroom language which cannot be covered 
adequately in general undergraduate courses. Given these facts and the evidence 
from this survey and other sources of the decline in interest in teaching as a 
career, provision of language training during post-graduate teacher training 
courses would be an important way of both raising professional standards and 
broadening the pool of potential teachers. (See also Section 4.6.) 

Forty-two per cent of those undertaking postgraduate study studied at least some 
non-Japan related subjects, some as part of non-Japan related qualifications and 
some as part of qualifications which also included Japan-related study. This 
reflects the fact that many Japanese graduates add qualifications suited to their 
area of employment after they have finished their initial degree. 



Respondents were asked if they had undertaken other types of training to 
enhance their employment /career prospects. The results (recorded in Table 6.7) 
show that non-degree training in Japanese and in computing were the most 
popular areas. The 'other' category covered a large range of areas, including a 
number related to the hospitality and tourism industry, such as tour guide 
training courses. 



6.2.3 



Other training 
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Type of non-degree training 


No. 


Secretarial 


37 


Business/office administration 


26 


Computing 


55 


Teacher training (not for degree) 


26 


Marketing/ advertising/ public relations 


25 


Technical or professional development 


40 


Japanese language 


51 


Other 


39 



Table 6.7 
Other training 



6.2.4 Time spent in Japan 

When examining the qualifications of graduates in Japanese the issue of 
experience in Japan is a relevant one, whether or not this experience was 
obtained as part of a formal qualification. 

Only 20.9% of the respondents had spent no time in Ja;-an, although a further 
24.5% had spent less than 6 months in the country. Table 6.8 gives the amount of 
time spent in Japan, while Table 6.9 gives details of how that time was spent. A 
significant number of graduates had spent time in Japan as high school exchange 
students (22.4%) or as part of their Australian university program (16.7%) and a 
slightly lower number had studied in Japan in other programs. 





Time in Japan 


No. 


% 




None 


70 


20.9% 




Less than 6 months 


82 


24.5% 




6-12 months 


51 


15.2% 




1-2 years 


69 


20.6% 




2-5 years 


40 


11.9% 




More than 5 years 


23 


6.9% 




All 


335 








Table 6.S 
Time spent in Japan 


Activities in Japan 


No. 


% 


High school exchange student (more than 6 months) 


75 


22.4% 


Australian university program (eg. Honours) 


56 


16.7% 


Other study at Japanese institution 


44 


13.1% 


Employment (inc. working holiday over 4 months) 


96 


28.6% 


Short-term travel 


125 


37.3% 


Other 


68 


20.3% 



Table 6.9 

Details of time spent in Japan (N=335) 
(Respondents were asked to tick one or more categories, as appropriate.) 



The fact that 22.4% of students had studied and lived in Japan as exchange 
students prior to oiiteiing university is significant, as it suggests that sucli an 
experience can have an important influence. The proportion of students who 
have been on an exchange enrolling in first year courses is much lower, so the 
high proportion of graduates responding tc^ this survey with such experience 
probably reflects the fact that these students tend to persist with their Japanese 
studies and are more likely to seek employment in Japan-related areas. 
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We can assume that the majority of those who studied in Japan as part of their 
Australian university program did so in their Honours year (the total number of 
those completing Arts degrees with Honours was 60), although this situation is 
changing as institutions adopt more diverse programs. Even greater numbers 
(28.6%) had spent time working in Japan (including working holidays of over four 
months duration). Of course, some of these respondents also studied in Japan at 
some stage. 

The fact that many students and graduates are gaining exposure to Japan through 
work experience is probably due to such factors as relative ease in obtaining visas 
and employment under the Working Holiday Scheme, attractive rates of pay in 
Japan and poor employment prospects in Australia. At the same time, we have 
noted that the option of studying in Japan is being- viewed as less attractive by 
many students, because of the cost involved and the increased availability of 
other options for gaining experience in Japan. Increasing numbers of students are 
deciding not to proceed with further formal study after completing their basic 
degrees because of the high costs involved, and are instead deciding to spend 
time working in Japan, both to improve their Japan-related skills and to gain 
experience. This trend is one which needs to be recognised, and the opportunities 
for combining work and study at both the undergraduate and the postgraduate 
level need to be explored so that students are able to gain maximum advantage 
from their in-country experience. Courses including work experience components 
in Japan are already being offered by institutions such as Swinburne University of 
Technology. 

Twenty-seven per cent of respondents (90) indicated that they had received some 
kind of scholarship or assistance to study in Japan. However, it is increasingly 
the case that study in Japan is beyond the reach of most students without some 
form of financial assistance. Although a combination of work and study niav suit 
some students, particularly those wishing to gain work experience, it is not 
suitable for all students. Those wishing to conduct research or to pursue an 
intensive study program require adequate financial assistance to enable them to 
do so. It is essential that such support programs are expanded to enable more 
students to study in Japan in future. 



6.3 Employment 

Of the 326 graduates who responded to a question regarding employment status, 
only 56.17,, were employed on a full-time basis. However those who indicated 
that they were unemployed (other than by choice) numbered only 4.6'/!,. The 
interpretation of these figures (presented in Table 6.10) is made more difficult by 
the fact that the questionnaire did not include a category for those who were 
full-time students, although a large number of respondents fell into this group. 
Some of the 77 respondents who were engaged in postgraduate study were full- 
time students, while there were other respondents who were completing the final 
year of an undergraduate course (although already having completed a major in 
Japanese.) Full figures could not be calculated due to incomplete information, but 
it is probable that the categories for those employed part-time, on a casual basis, 
and not in regular paid employment included many full-time students. 
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_EiT\pjo\'iiii.'nt statu-- 
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No. 



183 



39 



47 



42 



15 



326 



% 



56.1% 



12.0% 



14.4% 



12.9% 



4.6% 



Table 6.10 
Employment status 



Wow than liall oi thr rospimdt'nts hnd been in their present jobs for 12 months or 
ii'ss. 4Z>' tor less than six months. These figures were obviously influenced by 
the u-l.i'ivt'lv high proportion of recent graduates. The figures for duration of 
current pi>sitii>n are s<.>t out in Table 6.1 1 below. 



I'oriod onipKiwd in current position 


No, 


% 


1 0-6 months 


145 


42.9 


■ f)-12monttis 


37 


0.9 


' 1-2 vears 


50 


14.8 


2-5 vears 


80 


23.7 


5 vears or mori" 


26 


7.7 


\ All 


338 





Table 6.U 

Duratwii of employment in current position 



6.3.1 Sector of employment and employer 

One ot the main purposes of the present study was to determine what areas of 
emplovment are entered by graduates, and whether or not the relative 
importance of those areas is changing. Respondents to the questionnaire who 
were currentlv employed were asked to indicate both the sector of their 
emplo\-mont and their employer, in bi>tli cases being asked to choose from a list of 
option--.' 

When examining the sector of emplovment it is important to remember that many 
ot the graduates from IWl) on had not yet entered the full-time work-force, but 
u ere employed in casual pi>sitions to support themselves through further study. 
Ihis casual employment in jobs such as i-aiting and tutoring has boosted the 
numbers iii the categories of education, retail, and hospitality and tourism in 
particular, and thus care should be exercised in the interpretation of the figures. 

As has been shown in past survevs (Spence-Brown 1992) the education sector 
empk>vs the biggest percentage of graduates, with 28.8% of those who are in 
employment (Table 6.12). However, the proportion of graduates employed 
within this sector is much higher for graduates up to 1979 (58%) than for those 



1 \,mMn,ilinii 111 ihi- il.M.-i ncniT.iU-il bv ihc i>nt;in.il (umpuliT ,ni.ilysis ol Ihc iiucslHin al'i'ut sccliir of 
i-in|.>lt>ymi'nl ri'\ c-ili'il .i ImkIi Mumlu-r ol ri--pciv.i-- in ilic ulln'r' i.iU't;<iry, m.iiiy df ivliicli cnulil be tl.-issificd m 
ibi- i-\i-.linK i.Mi-);tiru'!- Cimsi\]iicmlv, Ihc iiiu'slinnn.iin-!- wen- n'-.in.ilyscxl by li.mil lur ihis qui-stion, and thi> 
ri-.(ilt^ i\ri' pri".>.-nU'il in 1 .iblc f. 12. In t>rdiT lo inipnn-i' the Lianly .-inil usi-lulm-ss (-if ri-sults snnio cili-Rimi-s 
wiTc briiki-n iliiwn initi-.ub lali'mini'-. '.ii mhi-r laiili--. in this ch.npliT which inviilvii.1 criiss-.m.ilysiMif sivlur 
111 I'mpliiynuMU ivilh nlhi-r (. nlc^iiru's, Ihc iiri);in.il i.mipuiL'r-RcnL'mlcil dal.i wvrv used, lending M siimi- 
disiri'(Mn(U'> in the i.Hi'nuru'-. and nunilx-is 
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from 1980 to 1989 (29%), despite the huge expansion of Japanese (and thus of 
demand for teachers) at all levels during that decade. The proportion of 1990- 
graduates in this sector is even lower, but as many graduates in this category are 
still completing their studies, the figures are not an accurate indication of the 
numbers who will eventually enter the education sector. The falling proportion 
of graduates in education reflects the greatly expanded range of occupations 
available to Japanese graduates, particularly women, in the last decade or so. 
While this greater diversity of employment is to be welcomed, the decline in 
attractiveness of teaching as a profession is some cause for concern. 



Sectors of employment 


Year of graduation 






1959-79 1 1980-84 


1985-89 


1990- 


Not 
known 


Total 


% 


Primary educationOapanese) 




M 






5 


1.9% 


Secondary education ('apanese) 




13 


1 1 




31 


1 1 .6% 


Secondary education (non- 
la pan ese) 


— n 








3 


1.1% 

1 


Tertiary education (Japanese) 
(non -Japanese) 


2 


1 


5 


1 




9 


3.4% 


Tertiary od (non-Japanese) 


1 


2^ 






3 


1.1% 


Teaching English in 
Japan/ Australia 


1 


1 I 4 


4 




10 


3.7% 


Other education 


3 


1 


-I 


10 




16 


6.0% 


Education (total) 


11 (58%) 


10 (27%) 


30 (309! ) 


26 (24%) 




77 


28.8% 


Public sector-Australia 


1 (5%) 


9 (24'J! ) 


11 (119!) 


8 (7%) 




29 


10.9% 


Public sector-foreign 






5 (5%) 


2 (2%) 


1 


8 


3.0% 


Finance/banking etc 





3 (8%) 


5 (59!) 


6 (5%) 




14 


5.2% 


Retail 





1 (39!) 


3 (39! ) 


18 (17%) 




22 


8.2% 


Hospitality /tourism 





3 (89!..) 


16 (169!) 


26 (24%) 


2 


47 


17.6% 


Media/ publishing 




2(3%) 


. 1 (1%) 


1 (1%) 




4 


1.5% 


Interpreting/ translating 
(Japanese) 


1 (3"-;) 


2(3%) 1 2(2%) 

1 


1 (1%) 




6 


2.2% 


Interpreting/ translating 
(non-Japanese) 


1 ! 1 (T*-) 






1 


0.4% 


Other service industry 


3 (16'7<) j 1 (3<v) In (119!) 


9 (8%) 


1 


25 


9.4% 


Secondary industry 




1(3";) : 1(19!) 


3 (3%) 




5 


1.9% 


IVimary industry 


1 (3%) 


! 2 (2%) 






3 


1.1% 


International trade 






3 (39!) 


1 (1%) 




4 


1 .5% 


Law 


1 (3'/) 


2 (5", ) 


4 (49! ) 


3 (3%) 




10 


3.7% 


Other 




3 (8%) 


5 (5'Z ) 


3 (3%) 




12 


4.5% 


All 


19 


37 


100 


107 


4 


267 





Table 6.12 



Sector (if emiiloyment categorised by year of graduation 
* .3 of these teach at both pnmari/ and secondary ievels (they Imve not been i'nchided again under 

secondary) 



Employer 


No. 


9i 


Australian educational institution 


59 


22.0% 


Australian public service 


33 


12.3% 


Australian firm or non-Government organisation over 
1(X) employees 


37 


13.8% 


Australian firm or non-Government organisation less than 
1(X) employees 


29 


10.8% 


Japanese firm or subsidiary 


45 


16.8% 


Other foreign or multi-national firm 


15 


5.6% 


Japanese or other foreign govt/semi-govt organisation 


12 


4.5% 


Self-empUiye<.i 


16 


6.0% 


Other 


22 


8.2% 


All 


268 





Table 6.73 



Type of enviloyer 
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Wliik" tlu' maiiirit\ ot j;r<iduatcs in tlu' cduaUuin soctur <uc employed m tlu 
teaching oi lapaiu"-!.' lU variou'- ot tlu- cdiirafiiMi s\sti"iii ni Austrdli.i 

■-ijiniticaiit nuiiibor'- ai\' U'arhiiij:; ii. imrolatt'd \\e\J^ --iich ^-^ 1->1 An I'Xiiniin.Uuui 
ot the dittcTciit till' odui Mtion <\ '-tiMi-. n-vraK .1 tuinibiT ot ri'lati\ rl\ 

rcci'iit grdduali-- iii tin new t'lr,.) .1! piuu^ir'. lapani."-o ediio.itiiiii u>nl\ 1 >' ■ 
lU'orail. but ni'arK 4 im thi~ !MS=^ -<>-' cr-idiKiti"-'. The e\p^u^\ov ft thi'- '-cclor 1- 
actiialh yri-atiT tli^m mdifatcd b\ xh\-~ ^ur\e\ la'- ri'\oali.'d oKeuhon.' in tin- 
report). Ix'caiisi" the •-•arveved iii'-titution'- do not nielude the mam pnniars 
teacher tramini; prov ider'-. The larv;e'-t nunibiT ot graduates i'- still employed m 
the secoiuiiirx '-ector ■ ' i.o'; ). wlnl.' the ti'rtiar\ sector i>mplov s "v4' .' Amongst 
thosi' empkned 111 other ^e-etor-- ot odueation tlu>ri' were so\-i.t.i1 who weri' 
emplovod as trainmg consultant^ to mdustr\ in Kipan-related areas. 

The second higlu-st enipKner ot graduates is the hospitaht\ tourism mdustr\. 
which eniplo". s ot graduates o\erall. The strong growth ot this strtor since 

the beginning ot the eighties is apparent if the percentages are broken down in 
ternis ot vcar ol graduation. Ni' graduati's from before ^^^>^0 are empkned in this 
sector, while tor the period T^8(i-s4 the figure is S'; . rising ti^ W-i' : tor the second 
halt of thi' eighties and to nearU .1 qucirler of the recent graduati-s (T-h)i)-) w1h> 
are currenth m the uork-ti^rce However, a large number ot this latter group are 
only cmplo\-ed on a casual basis .md mav not sta\ in the industry. . This sector is 
ob\'iousl\- one ot growing importance and e\ idenci> which will be discussed m iho 
Section on s,il,ii\ suggostv tliat a number ot graduates haw established, 

career paths taking them into management areas within this indusir\ 
However, one cause \,n concert'. 1- the lact that a detailed examination ot the 
c]uestionnaire responses indicated that most of those empkned m this sector 
worked for Japanese lompanies i oiirism is an area where giuui linguistic and 
cultural skills are essential to sucu'ss. but on the e\ idenci' ot this s nail sample 
Australian companii's do not appi'.ir to be employing graduate's with thi'se skills 

The Australian publu sector i- liie third Kirgest sector ol employment, witli 

. Tlie largest proportion of graduates employed b> the public sector is 24 
for those graduating between l^xi^ and T-)<S4, rising from S''; in the preceding 
decades and falling aw>i\' to IT: in the latter half of the eightii's. However, as 
will be seen later, ot those emplo\ed m the public ser\ice. \er\ tew were using 
their lapan-related skills 

A previous survev of Monash graduates (Spence-Brcnvn \W2) had found a 
relatively high number of graduates (12.b''; ) in the finance sector, almost all ol 
whom had graduated since T^8l). However tiie present surve\' does not show the 
same result, with onlv 5'/, of graduates empkned in this sector. (When Monash 
graduates alone are examined the figure is still less than 87f .) These figures may 
reflect a temporary increase at the time of tiie last sur\ey (in the boom-times ol 
1988) which ended with the advent of the recession. Although the proportion ol 
graduates was not as high as had lx>en found previously, the number of graduates 
in this sector is still relatively high, especially compared with areas such as 
primary and secondary industry. Economics is one of the most common non-Arfs 
subjects to be combined with Japanese* (si>e Table 6.3) and an economics dc>gree is 
the second most common undergraduate c]ualification of Japanese graduates after 
an Arts degree (see Table 6.2) so this is not surprising. Evidence from graduates 
also suggests that a numbc>r of financial institutions (both Japanese owned and 
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non-Japanese owned) actively recruit Japanese-spjeaking staff, and are prepared 
to give them extra job-specific training where necessary in a way which does not 
seem to occur commonly in most other industries. 

A small but signific?,it number of graduates (3.7%) was employed in the legal 
profession. The other pro fessions were not represented, apart from one engineer, 
and one student about to graduate as an architect. It is to be hoped that this 
situation will improve as combined degree courses become more common. 

Other service industriet (including retail, 8.2% - mostly r'^cent graduates in 
casual employment - and interpreting/translating, 2.2%, marketing, public 
relations, consulting and several others) account for the majority of the remaining 
graduates. One of the most worrying features of this survey is the low proportion 
of graduates working directly in primary and secondary industries. There were 
only five individuals (1.9%) employed by secondary industry, one of whom 
worked for a Japanese company in Japan. Four were in primary industry (notably, 
two in each of agricultural marketing and resources marketing respectively were 
earning salaries over $80,(X)0 so presumably were in fairly senior positions) and 
four in 'international trade' who could not be clearly classified as being 
employed directly by secondary /primary industry or by other service industries 
(such as trading houses). Of course it is true that some of those employed as 
interpreters and translators, as lawyers and in the finance and other service 
industries are providing their expertise to Australian companies wishing to 
trade with Japan. However the evidence of this survey would indicate that this 
sector does not directly employ many Japanese graduates. Politicians often state 
or imply that the increased emphasis on Japanese language education at all 
levels is aimed at improving Australia's pjerformance in trading with Japan, but 
it appjears that this has not led to an increase in the employment of graduates in 
these areas. 



It is often stated that the number of Japanese speakers employed by industry is 
small because Japanese graduates do not have the necessary business-related 
qualifications. In this regard it is interesting to note the sectors of employment of 
those graduates with BEc and BEc(Hons). Of the 21 graduates, six were 
employed in the finance sector, as might be expected, making up nearly half of 
the graduates in this sector. Four were employed in education, and the remaining 
seven were employed in the hospitality industry. Significantly, none were 
employed in other areas of business, industry or Government. 

In terms of the benefit which Australia derives from training graduates in 
Japanese, it is also interesting to look at the ownership of the organisations by 
which they are employed. It is certainly not the case that one would expect or 
wish all Japanese graduates to work for Australian organisations. Given the 
large number of Japanese organisations and their subsidiaries operating in 
Australia it would be worrying if they did not employ local Australians with 
the linguistic and sociocultural background to be able to interact with the 
Japanese organisation and its Australian customers and suppliers. On the other 
hand, it would also bo a cause for concern if all our graduates were employed by 
Japanese organisations, helping them to operate more effectively in the 
Australian environment while local organisations did not benefit from their 
expertise. Table 6.13 above shows that 64.9% of graduates were in fact employed 
by Australian companies or organisations or were self-employed, although over 
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half of them worked for the public service or educational institutions. Of course, 
not all of these graduates were working in areas related to their Japanese 
expertise. 



6.3.2 Salary 



Table 6.14 sets out the annual salary of the respondents, broken down according to 
year of graduation. 



.^niiual Salary 


1959- 


1975- 


1980- 


1985- 


1990- 


Year 


Total 




1974 


1979 


1984 


1989 




not 
















known 




less than 520,000 


5 


2 


4 


15 


45 


7 


78 


520,000-529,999 


0 


3 


3 


26 


40 


2 


74 


530,000-539,999 


1 


2 


17 


34 


10 


1 


65 


540,000-549,999 


4 


0 


5 


15 


1 


2 


27 


550,000-559,999 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


4 


560.000-569,999 


2 


2 


0 


2 


1 


0 


7 


570,000-579,999 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


580,000 and abo\-e 


0 


3 


5 


3 


0 


0 


11 


All 


13 


13 


36 


96 


97 


12 


267 



Table 6.14 
Salary 



When examining the figures for salary, it must be remembered that 86 graduates 
were employed on a part-time or casual basis. It is likely that most of those 
earning less than $20,0(K) and some of those earning $20,000 -$30,000 fell into this 
category. 

Nearly 97r. of respondents to this question had salaries of over $50,000 a year, 
4.1% being over $80,000, which represents a substantial number of highly paid 
graduates, considering the relatively short period in the work-force of many of 
the resptindents. 

It is notable that the earliest graduates (up to 1974) were in a relatively poor 
position, considering their longer years in the work-force. This is probably 
partly attributable to the high proportion of those who were not employed full- 
time, but it mav also reflect the fact that they became established in their 
careers when demand for Japanese speakers was still low and opportunities 
narrow, and have not been able to move into newer, more lucrative fields. 

It is also noteworthy that some of the relatively recent graduates are already 
receiving quite high salaries. One of those graduating since 1990 is in the 
$60,000-$69,999 range, while three of the graduates from the latter half of the 
eighties are already earning in excess of $80,000. If high salaries are an 
indication of success in a particular field and of a high demand for certain skills 
then it would appear that some graduates at least are successful and in demand. 

When the breakdown by sector of employment is examined it is obvious that 
graduates are active across a broad range of occupations, and at a range of levels 
within each sector. Of course, some sectors offer greater oppt rtunities for 
financial reward than others. 
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There are clusters of graduates at the lower end of the salary range in education, 
hospitality / tourism, the public service and retail areas. Many of these were in 
part-time employment, as mentioned above. 



Salary ($ 000) 


<20 


20-29.9 


30-39.9 


40-49.9 


50-59.9 


60-69.9 


70+ 


Total 


Education 


20 


17 


24 


9 


1 


3 


0 


74 


Hospitality/tourism 


16 


18 


7 


3 


1 


1 


1 


47 


Public sector 


11 


7 


8 


4 


0 


0 


1 


31 


Retail 


13 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


Finar.:,. /acc./bank 


1 


6 


1 


3 


1 


0 


2 


14 


Pro;f v-ns 


1 


3 


4 


2 


0 


0 


2 


12 


Other service ind. 


4 


4 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


11 


Interpret. /trans. 


2 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


8 


Media/publishing 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Other sec. indust. 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Other 


8 


13 


12 


3 


1 


2 


5 


44 


All 


78 


72 


63 


27 


4 


•y 
1 


12 


263 



Table 6.15 

Salary categorised by sector of employment 



The hospitality /tourism sector is one which deserves particular comment. In a 
1988 survey of Monash graduates, this sector was noted as being an area of 
extremely high growth, but at that stage it was not clear whether graduates 
would develop their careers in this sector, or whether they were engaged in low- 
level jobs for short periods of time. Although it is clear that such activities as 
casual tour guiding or waiting are often used by recent graduates to support 
themselves through further studies or as a fall-back while seeking permanent 
employment, (and that this accounts for a large number of the graduates 
employed in this sector), it is clear that others have established themselves at 
higher levels in the industry. There is a fairly strong representation in the 
$30,00 - $40,000 salary range, and individuals in each range above this as well. 



6.4 Use of Japanese Skills In Employment 

Almost 55% of graduates claim that a major or substantial part of their work is 
related to Japan, while 30.5% claim that it is not related (Table 6.16). Nearly 
half of the graduates claim to use their Japanese every day, while 
approximately a quarter claim that they do not use their knowledge of Japan at 
all in their employment (Table 6.17). Of course, as has been stated previously, 
the sample is probably biased to include more graduates who work in Japan- 
related areas but this figure is still high. If the most recent graduates are 
examined, the proportion working in Japan-related areas falls. This may be due 
to the fact that the sample was not as biased, but it also may partly be 
attributed to the fact that many recent graduates were working part-time in non- 
career positions. 

One interesting result is the fact that marginally more respondents claim to use 
their Japanese language skills more frequently than their knowledge of Japanese 
culture, society and insf'tutions. Use of language without accompanying cultural 
knowledge perhaps indicates low-level use of the language, or perhaps a lack of 
awareness of the degree to which one must draw on sociocultural knowledge in 
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order to communicate effectively. At the lower end of the usage scale, it is 
predictable that a higher number of respondents used their socioculturnl 
knowledge than used their linguistic skills, as the formor can be useful without 
the latter. 



Proportion of work 
related to japan (%) 


59-74 


75-79 


80-84 


85-89 


90+ 


Unknown 


Total " 


A major part 


8 


9 


18 


49 


37 


4 


125 (45.4':';) 


A substantial but 
secondary part 


1 


1 


0 


10 


12 


2 


26 (9.4%) 


A minor part 


2 


1 


6 


13 


17 


1 


40 (14.5%) 


None 


2 


4 


13 


25 


33 


7 


84 (30.5% ) 


All 


13 i 15 


37 


97 


99 


14 


275 



TnNc 6.16 

Proportion of ti'ork devoted to lapan cate^oriaed by year of ^rnduntiofi 



Frequency 


Useot Japanese 


Use of knowledge of Japanese 
culture, scKiety, institutions 


Daily 


131 (48.0%) 


121 (44.2%) 


Once or twice a week 


25 (9.2%) 


22 (8.0%) 


Once or twice a month 


6 (2.2%) 


11 (4.0%) 


Occasionally 


36 (13.2<7,) 


54 (19.7%) 


Never 


75 (27.5%) 


66 (24.1%) 


All 


273 


274 



Tnbk' 6.17 

Frecjueiicii of iiM- of japmwsi' and of kitoivlcd^c of lapauese culture, society niid iii$titutio)is 



Table 6.18 sets out the proportion of work related to Japan categorised by sector of 
employment. 



Proportion of work related to 
japan 


Major part 


Secondary 
part 


Minor part 


None 


Total 


Education 


52 (67.5%) 


8 (10.4%) 


5 (6.5%) 


12 (15.69;) 


77 


Hospitality/ tourism 


27 (57.4%) 


5 (10.69!) 


9 (19.1%) 


6 (12.8%) 


47 


Public sector 


3 (9.7%) 


0 (0.0%) 


4 (12.9%) 


24 (77.4'!;) 


31 


Retail 


4 (25.0%) 


1 (6.2?,) 


3 (18.7%) 


8 (50.09; ) 


16 


Finance/accountinfi/bankinR 


2 (14.3%) 


2 (14.3%) 


5 (35.7%) 


5 (35.7%) 


14 


Professions 


1 (8.3%) 


0 (0.0%) 


5 (41.7%) 


6 (50.0%) 


12 


Other service industry 


3 (27.3%) 


1 (9.1%^ 


3 (27.3%) 


4 (36.4%) 


1 1 


Interprotinfi/translatinK 


5 (62.5%) 


0 (0.0%) 


0 (0.091 ) 


3 (37.5%) 


8 


Media/ publishing 


1 (33.3%) 


0 (0.0%) 


0 (0.0%) 


2 (66.7%) 


3 


Other secondary industry 


1 (33.391) 


1 (33.3%) 


0 (0.0%) 


1 (33.39!) 


3 


Other 


24 (52.8%) 


7 (15.2%) 


5 (10.9%) 


10 (21.791) 


46 


All 


123 (45.9%) 


25 (9.3%) 


39 (14.5'7,) 


81 (30.29;) 


268 



Table 6. IS 



Proportion of tcork related to japaii cate^^ori-ied by sector of employment 

A discrepancy in the totals for Tables 6.16 and 6.18 is due to the fact that some 
respondents failed to respond to the question relating to one or the other of the 
categories, and the cross-tabulation only includes respondents who gave valid 
responses on both items. 

An examination of the different sectors of employment reveals that those in 
education show the highest percentage of respondents claiming that a major, or 
else substantial but secondary part of their work is related to Japan (77.9'/(,, ie. 
most of those who teach in Japan-related areas). If this sector is removed, 
approximately a third of graduates fall into this category. Within other sectors 
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the proportion is highest for hospitality/ tourism (68.0%) and of course 
interpreting/ translating. 

Within the finance sector only 14.3% consider that a major part of their work is 
related to Japan, but only slightly more than a third (35.7%) consider it to be 
totally unrelated. In the professions (predominantly law) only one respondent 
selected 'a major part', but 5 (41.7%) claimed that a minor part of their work was 
Japan-related. The public sector was the sector with the highest proportion of 
respondents claiming that none of their work related to ]ay:*n {77 A%), with only 
9.7% who considered that a major part was related. 



6.4.1 Types of language skiiis used 

As it is obviously important to know what kinds of linguistic skills graduates 
actually use in the work-place, graduates were asked to indicate which skills 
they had used in the last month. The results are given in Table 6.19, expressed as 
a percentage of those in employment. 



Languag<3 skills used in the last 
monm 




Spoken Japanese - simple 


178 (66.2%) 


Spoken Japanese - coniplex 


108 (40.1%) 


Reading 


126 (46.8%) 


Writing 


93 (34.6%) 


Translating 


76 (28.3%) 


Interpreting 


71 (26.4%) 



Table 6.19 



Laitxuaxe skills used in employment 
(hr=269) 

Predictably, simple conversation is the most commonly employed skill, used by 
66.2% of respondents. Surprisingly, however, the next most commonly used skill 
is reading (46.8%), followed by complex conversation, then writing and 
translating and interpreting. This has implications for course design at the 
tertiary level. Both conversation and reading, and to a lesser extent writing, are 
skills used to a considerable extent in the work-place, and all need to be given 
adequate attention. Another interesting aspect is the extent to which translating 
and interpreting skills are required. General language courses, both those still 
using and those having rejected translation as a central tool for language 
teaching, often fail to recognise its importance as a skill in its own right. Few 
systematically equip their students with translating, and particularly 
interpreting skills, which do not automatically flow from competence in the two 
languages concerned. This survey indicates that it is not only specialised 
professionals who require these skills, and that there is a need for the 
incorporation of basic interpreting and translating in general undergraduate 
language programs. 
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6.4.2 Significance of Japan-related skills in careers 

From Table 6.20 it can be seen that a significant number of graduates (38.8%) 
regard their Japan-related skills as having been of major importance to their 
careers. Only 1 1.6% have not used their skills and are unlikely to do so in future, 
although 23.8';r do not use them as much as they would like at present. When 
the figures are examined in relation to the sector of employment, those which 
have the largest number of graduates claiming that their Japan-related skills 
have been of major importance are education (65%), hospitality /tourism (49%) 
and interpreting (67%). 



^'oar of graduation 


59- 
74 


75- 
79 


80- 
84 


85-89 


90- 1 


Total 


I havo not used niy Japau-rolatod skills to a 
significant dcgrtv in my career thus far, and am 
unlikely to do so in future 


1 


2 


10 


13 


12 


38 

(11.6%) 


Although 1 have used my Japan-related skills in the 
past, 1 do not use them to a significant degree in my 
present position 


1 


1 


10 


10 


12 


34 

(10.4%) 


I do not use mv Japan-related skills as much as 1 
would like at present but hope to find employment 
which utilises theni better in future 


2 


4 


1 


16 


55 


78 

(23.8%) 


My Japan-related skills have been useful but are 
not of niajor importance to mv career 


1 


0 


4 


10 


8 


23 

(7.0%) 


My Japan-related skills have been of major 
importance to niv career thus far 


6 


10 


19 


53 


39 


127 

(38.8%) 


None of the above 


1 


1 


2 


8 


15 


27 

(8.2%) 


All 


12 


18 


46 


110 


141 


327 



Table 6.20 

Role of lapan-rcliiti'd skills in career categorised by year of graduation 



Adequacy of Japan-related Training and Desire to 
Undertake Further Study 

As can be seen from Table 6.21, satisfaction A'ith Japan-related training varies 
considerably according to year of graduation, with the most recent graduates 
generally being the most dissatisfied. This is rather alarming at first glance, as 
one would hope that the quality of courses is increasing rather than decreasing. 
Perhaps it may be true that while the content is becoming more sophisticated the 
huge increases in student numbers in the last few years, coupled with the cutbacks 
in university funding, have resulted in poorer conditions for learning and 
teaching than in the past. It is also true that satisfaction varies markedly 
depending on institution of graduation, and the institutional background of 
respondents varies with year of graduation, the more recent years reflecting a 
wider range of institutions. It was not the aim of this survey to single out those 
institutions where satisfaction is relatively low, but it is evident that while no 
course gained total satisfaction from its students, some courses fared better than 
others. 

liven where respondents were happy with the preparation provided by their 
courses, the results in Table 6.22 show that the overwhelming majority were 
considering some form of Japan-related study in the future. This can be seen as a 
recognition of the limitations of standard undergraduate courses (both those 
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regarded as satisfactory and unsatisfactory) but also a confirmation of the 
perceived utility of study in formal courses. 



Adequacy of preparation 
in lanRuaRc skills 


1959-'?4 


1975-79 


1980-84 


1985-89 


1990- 


Total 


Good 


7 (63.6%) 


7 (53.8%) 


19 (63.3%) 


36 (45.0%) 


30 (33.3%) 


99 (44.2%) 


Fair 


4 (36.4%) 


4 (30.8%) 


7 (23.3%) 


32 (40.0%) 


43 (47.8%) 


90 (40.2%) 


Inadequate 


0 


2 (15.4%) 


4 (13.3%) 


12 (15.0%) 


17 (18.9%) 


35 (15.6%) 


All 


11 


13 


30 


80 


90 


224 



Table 6.21 



Satisfaction with language training categorised by year of graduation 



Interest in pursuing further 
studies in Japan-related areas in 
future 


No. 


Yes 


184 (55.4%) 


No 


32 (9.6%) 


Possibly 


114 (34.3%) 


Other 


2 (0.6%) 


All 


332 



Table 6.22 

Desire to pursue further study 



Graduates appear to realise the need for ongoing improvement and updating of 
their Japan-related skills, and it is to be hoped that Governments and employers 
will also realise and make provision for on-going training, and that tertiary 
institutions will provide flexible and appropriate courses to meet the current and 
fuiiir?^" needs in this area. 
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7 



SOME INDIVIDUAL ISSUES 



7.1 



Testing in Japanese Language Teaching 



7.1.1 



Introduction 



While Australia has been at the forefront of developments in many areas of 
Japanese language teaching, the area of testing has not always developed at a 
similar rate. Outmoded grammatically-focused written tests are still used in 
many courses where the actual syllabus is much more modern, and test writers are 
still grappling with such problems as how to test sociolinguistic and sociocultural 
as well as grammatical competence, how to test spoken as well as written 
competence and how to bring into testing the kind of authentic and contextualised 
interaction which is being used in teaching (Neustupny T*90). A lack of 
appreciation of the importance of testing, as well as scepucism about the 
validity, reliability and practicality of alternative methods, has caused some 
teachers and examiners to rely on unsatisfactory but familiar methods from the 
past. Of course such problems are not limited to japancse. As Skehan (1988) 
states, the central problem in all language testing is what and how to sample. 
Both the underlying applied linguistic theory on the basis of which such 
decisions must be made and the testing techniques which are used to implement 
them arc- still the subject of much debate amongst language testing experts. 

The picture is not all negative. Innovations are occurring in testing in a number of 
courses, both at the secondary and tertiary level. There is a growing awareness 
that testing is an important issue, not just because of the necessity to make fair 
and accurate assessments of students for a wide range of purpxises, but also because 
of the 'backwash' effect which testing is said to have on teaching and learning. 
A variety of newer test types such as role play interaction tests has appeared 
and individual programs incorporate innovative methods such as self-assessment 
and testing in situations of authentic interaction with native speakers. There 
have also been interesting developments in the area of proficiency testing. Yet 
there is still little general debate about testing within the Japanese teaching 
profession in Australia. 

Owing to the lack of activity by Japanese language experts in this area, much of 
the impetus and expertise for new dewlopments, particularly in proficiency 
testing, have come from outside. This is certainly a welcome development in 
many ways, but as some Japanese language experts have pointed out, unilateral 
reliance on models developed in the testing of other languages such as English 
.Ml lead to inappropriate testing programs. This problem arises because of the 
huge gap between English and Japanese and the differences in communication 
problems which are encountered by learners of the two languages. In particular, 
the importance of sociolinguistic and sociocultural rules and strategies has been 
emphasised in many courses in Japanese but the corresponding components are 
'-till missing at the level of testing, because they are not included in many of the 
models on which new developments are based. There is also the issue of the 
slower rate of progress which can be expected of an English-sj-X-aking learner in 
Japanese than in a European language, which has particular implications fur 
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proficiency testing (Neustupn^ 1990). It is clear that a more active input into 
future developments in Japanese testing in Australia by Japanese language 
teaching professionals would be highly desirable. 

Two areas of testing will be discussed in this chapter: 'achievement' testing, 
which is usually conducted as a part of a language course and reflects its content 
and goals; and 'proficiency' testing which measures general ability or skill 
rather than the product of a particular course of study and is usua'ly conducted 
externally for the purposes of certification. Achievement assessment of various 
kinds occurs in almost every language course, both to provide feedback on progress 
to students and teachers, and for the purpose of grading and certification. 
Proficiency testing is a relatively new phenomenon in Japanese language 
education, but one which has major implications, particularly in the area of 
backwash to courses. 

There are areas of overlap between achievement tests and proficiency tests. In 
general, as the goals of a course become more communicative, and focus on 
underlying knowledge and skills rather than particular language content, the 
gap between achievement and proficiency tests can be expected to diminish. In 
the absence of external proficiency assessment mechanisms, internal course 
assessment has often been used for purposes such as the determination of 
competency to use Japanese in occupational settings. Exit level tests for secondary 
and tertiary courses are particularly subject lo this kind of use , although they are 
not always appropriate for the purpose. On the other hand, there have been 
suggestions in some quarters (Taylor et al. 1992:73) that external proficiency 
scales would form the ideal basis for curriculum development throughout the 
education system, and presumably tests based on these scales would to a great 
extent replace achievement testing for all external purposes. This approach 
holds a number of dangers. 

The areas of overlap between achievement and proficiency testing highlight one 
of the central issues in test validity - the way in which the test is interpreted 
and used. As Bachman (1990) states, it is these is. ^es, rather than the content or 
scores in isolation which must be examined in determining the validity of a test. 
Unfortunately, this fact is often forgotten by both examiners and members of the 
community needing to interpret test results. The Japanese teaching profession has 
a responsibility to ensure that the right test is chosen for the intended purpose, 
and conversely, that tests designed for one purpose are not inappropriately used 
for other purposes. 



The fact that academic grades are used by employers and others as the source of 
information about the competence of Japanese speakers has focused attention, 
often critical, on what these grades actually mean, what is taught in the courses 
concerned and what is tested. The truth is that the content of courses varies 
between institutions, and as testing typically reflects the content of courses, the 
meaning of grades obtained in courses which ostensibly are of the same level (eg, 
final year high school) needs careful consideration. 



7.1.2 



'Achievement' testing: the tertiary level 
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A limited survey of testing in Japanese at third year university levels across 
Australia was conducted in order to throw light on a number of issues. How 
accurately does the testing reflect what is being taught? What are the most 
common testing methods used, and how sophisticated are they? To what extent 
could the course grades be expected to give an indication of proficiency in 
Japanese, in addition to achievement in a particular course? 

The third year was chosen because this is the final year for the majority of 
students, and the results which they achieve are likely to be used not just for 
academic purposes but by the outside community for the evaluation of their 
Japanese competence. All tertiary departments which could be identifies as 
teaching Japanese to at least third year level were requested to provide 
information about course content and assessment as well as samples of tests. 
Questionnaires were sent to 22 institutions and responses were received from 18 of 
them. Of the four institutions which failed to respond, we were unable to confirm 
in one case whether or not a third year program existed. 

1. General level and content of the courses 

Although the main focus was on testing, the survey also sought background 
information on the content and level of third year tertiary courses. Institutions, 
and often individual staff members within institutions, possess great autonomy in 
determining course content; it is therefore interesting to note the areas of 
similarity as well as the diversity between courses. 

Institutions were asked to submit details for all third year level courses which 
they offered. It was anticipated that some institutions would offer courses at 
different third year levels, reflecting beginners' and advanced streams within 
their programs. This is because of the two major types of students catered for by 
tertiary institutions: those who start as beginners (the majority of students) and 
those who enter university having completed a high-school Year 12 course in 
Japanese or having some other exposure to the language (such as a high-school 
exchange). Some institutions stream such students throughout their courses, 
while others base their courses on students without background, allowing other 
students to complete a major in a shorter time, or giving them some extra work in 
addition to the basic course. (See Section 2.4 for further details.) One would 
therefore expect that in addition to third year programs for students who had 
commenced their studies at university there would be programs at a higher level 
for advanced third year students. 

Unfortunately it was often difficult to determine from the information provided 
at which of these two levels courses were offered. In most cases, information on 
courses for only one level was provided, sometimes consisting of a number of 
smaller sub-units or alternative options. The standard of the courses varied from 
one which described itself as low-intermediate to a number of courses which 
claimed to be at a fairly advanced level. While some courses were based almost 
entirely on text-books, a number made extensive use of authentic Japanese texts 
such as novels, newspapers and non-fiction. A number of courses made reference to 
the study of between 200 and 250 characters per semester. Extrapolating from 
this, it would seem that the students were likely to have studied a total of 
between 1,200 to 1,500 characters by the end of their three year course. Other 
courses specifically stated that students were expected to be familiar with all 
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the 1 ,945 joyo (common use) characters, or at least be able to read materials 
containing them with some reference to dictionaries. 

With regard to oral/aural skills, there was also a range of targets, extending 
from conducting fairly basic conversation on everyday topics to listening to radio 
and television broadcasts, the use of a wide range of registers and the discussion 
and presentation of opinions on complex intellectual issues. 

In terms of paradigms of language teaching, the grammar-translation, audio- 
lingual and post-audio-lingual paradigms were all represented. Some courses 
were basically reading courses, sometimes with oral discussion of the texts 
studied. Others were grammatically based, with both written and oral 
materials being related to the core grammatical syllabus. There were also 
several post-audiolingual courses, focusing on oral communication skills as well 
as the ability to read a variety of Japanese texts. 

2. Assessment 

All courses used a number of different assessment components, typically 
employing a combination of continuous and end-of-semester assessment. Most 
institutions included some kind of written examination or examinations, an aural 
examination and an oral examination. Other forms of assessment included 
homework exercises, major research projects or essays, and class performance, 
participation or attendance. Less commonly used components were self- 
assessment (used at two institutions), and assessment by a native speaker 
conversational partner who was not a teacher (one institution). 

In the written examinations, common components were reading comprehension 
exercises (using seen or unseen texts), tests of characters, items requiring 
grammatical manipulation, composition questions and translations. While most 
institutions included a range of question types, a number of the examinations were 
quite narrow, relying wholly on translation in two cases. In another case, 
questions focused almost entirely on the sentence level, with little requirement 
for the comprehension or production of extended passages. 

A distinction could be made between examinations which appeared to test rote 
learning of material covered in the course (eg, memorisation of characters, 
comprehension of extracts from texts which had been studied, grammatical 
manipulation in sentences similar to ones presented in the course) and 
examinations which appeared to test acquired competence in ways that did not 
lend themselves to the application of rote-learned knowledge. However, it was 
not always clear to which category a given item belonged (ef^, whether a 
comprehension passage was seen or unseen) and this made judgements of the 
relative difficulty of material hard. There were indications, however, that in 
some courses the emphasis on rote learning was very strong. While this is not 
necessarily undesirable in all cases, it is an issue which deserves careful 
attention, especially in the consideration of the usefulness of university grades as 
an indication of proficiency, which is discussed below. It would be worthwhile 
to investigate whether an over-reliance on rote learning arises from particular 
educational and testing philosophies, or whether it is primarily a function of 
the difficulty of material covered in some courses. 
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The majority of courses included some kind of aural examination. These 
typically consisted of comprehension questions on tapwd dialogues or monologues, 
passages from written texts, or radio or television broadcasts. A small number 
used video rather than audio tape (either from television or other sources) and 
there was one dictation test. 

Oral tests were conducted at all 18 institutions (although not in all courses 
because some institutions offered reading courses, often in conjunction with 
separate courses focusing on spoken interaction). The combined oral /aural 
components were typically between 15% and 45% of the overall weighting for 
the assessment. The most common type of oral examination consisted of an 
interview with an examiner about topics covered in the course, but there was 
considerable variety. Other formats included conversation in pairs, discussion in 
small groups, role plays and presentation of a monologue, oral report or speech. 
Assessment items at two institutions involved conversation with a non-teacher 
native speaker, assessed in one case by the native speakers themselves in 
combination with self-assessment, and in the other, by an examiner from a tape. 
Tests of oral proficiency are one of the more controversial areas in language 
testing, with debate currently occurring regarding the merits of the popular oral 
proficiency interview format (OPI) as well as alternative formats such as 
performance tests (Skehan 1988, Shohamy 1992). It is encouraging to see that 
several courses are experimenting with innovative modes of testing in this area, 
and it is to be hoped that these experiments will be followed up with proper 
evaluation of the validity, reliability and backwash of the tests. In this way 
we will ensure that our efforts will be able to feed into as well as draw from the 
wider developments in the testing of oral proficiency in the future. 

One observation may be made about the content and methodology of oral as 
opposed to written examinations. In contrast to the extensive use of translation in 
written examinations (ten institutions), no oral examinations invol /ed 
interpreting. According to the survey results reported in Section 6.4.1 (Table 
6.19), 267o of graduates who used their Japanese in their employment claimed to 
have done some interpreting within the last month. There is no doubt that 
professional interpreting is a highly specialised skill which cannot be taught in 
a general undergraduate course. However, it rhay be that the kind of informal 
interpreting which occurs in many occupations would be a legitimate skill for 
inclusion in teaching and assessment at the tertiary level. On the other hand, 
the lack of attention to interpreting implies that much of the translation which 
is found in written testing is not testing translating skills as such, but is used as a 
means to test comprehension and production skills in courses designed under the 
grammar-translation paradigm. Perhaps a review of the role and purpose of 
translation in teaching and testing would also be desirable. 

In general, it can be said that the tests were overall fairly traditional in 
construction and content, with some notable exceptions. Most of the tests 
appeared to be well-constructed within the constraints of the particular test 
type, but a few exhibited obvious deficiencies. It seems that modern 
developments in language testing have been slow to reach some of our language 
departments, and that there is room for further development in this area. 

A key question in the examination of university assessment, particularly in the 
light of reservations in some quarters about the usefulness of university grades for 
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proficiency assessments by employers and others, is: what do they actually tell 
us about proficiency, and what should we expect them to tell us? Can judgements 
formed in the process of assessing achievement in a particular course give 
information about proficiency and if so, what kind of proficiency? This question 
is particularly relevant at present, given the proliferation of courses, the needs 
of employers and the debate about the need for external prtificicncy testing. 

Respondents from half of the institutions surveyed (nine) claimed that the 
assessment for their courses was basically achievement-oriented, ie, testing 
mastery of material presented in the particular course of study. Respondents 
from only one institution considered that they primarily assessed proficiency, 
that is, general skills in Japanese not tied to the content covered in a specific 
course. The remainder of the institutions reported that the assessment had 
elements of both achievement and proficiency testing, although the former was 
generally considered to be stronger. This result is not surprising, for after all the 
assessment was designed to provide certification related to a specific course. It 
would be unfair to students if the assessment instruments did not reflect 
achievement in that course. On the other hand, those who considered that their 
assessment also had elements of proficiency testing wore perhaps mindful of the 
fact that language learning is cumulative, and that assessment at this level is 
widely used by the outside world as a measure of proficiency. They may also 
have believed that their courses were aiming to develop overall proficiency and 
that this was therefore a legitimate focus for assessment. Bachman (1990) 
maintains that central to the notion of proficiency testing is a theoretical model 
for the components of that proficiency. Those courses that aim to develop (and 
test) underlying competencies, as opposed to the mastery of a particular body of 
linguistic content, are likely to have achievement assessments which also reflect 
more general proficiency. 

The degree to which the tests examined for this study appeared to measure 
proficiency varied, although only general comments can be made because 
detailed information about course content was not available. Those which 
probably least reflected proficiency were those tied to specific texts covered in 
the course (either oral or written). These tests may use such texts verbatim, eg, in 
reading comprehension questions, or give other types of questions which can be 
answered on the basis of rote-learnt language, such as 'prove that you understand 
the following patterns by using them in sentences' (found in two of the tests) or 
test oral proficiency solely on the basis of rehearsed conversations. This leads to 
an encouragement of rote learning and do not test students' ability to gener ilise or 
use creatively what they have learnt. 

On the other hand, even where testing seemed to attempt to assess underlying 
skills and knowledge rather than particular language components, the focus on 
particular types of skills and knowledge varied from course to course, and the 
testing naturally reflected this. While this is an issue which must be tawen into 
consideration in the use of grades for external purposes, it does not necessarily 
make them less useful than the results from a standard proficiency test. It can be 
argued that the one magical proficiency score which some members of the 
community swm to desire - a score which will give a fair assessment of the 
relative abilities of graduates from widely differing courses and which will be 
equally useful and relevant to an education department selecting new teachers, a 
dutv-free shop owner wishing to employ a Japanese speaking salesperson and a 
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university screening applicants for a postgraduate course - is impossible to 
achieve. Therefore an achievement score, or set of scores, used judiciously on the 
basis of knowledge about the content of the course and of the assessment might 
often prove to be a more realistic tool. It is more likely to be treated with caution 
by users in the community as an indication of proficiency within the context of a 
specific course. If the course and assessment are well constructed it may even be 
preferable to a proficiency score, which will similarly reflect the limitations of 
the test parameters, and from which the public is more likely to have unrealistic 
expectations. 

Several other issues relate to this question of the meaning and usefulness of course 
assessments as indications of proficiency. One is the issue of Japanese for Special 
Purposes (JSP), which is discussed elsewhere in this report. Most of the courses 
and testing analysed for this discussion were general in nature, although there 
were a few exceptions. However, there are indications that the number of JSP 
courses will grow. In such cases, it is more likely that course objectives will be 
based on proficiency within a given context. Hence it could be expected that 
achievement tests in these courses would give a more accurate indication of 
proficiency within the target area of competence than would achievement tests 
for a general course. On the other hand, the generalisability of results to other 
areas could not be expected to be as high. 

Another issue involves the standards used for assessment. It is common to 
distinguish between criterion-based assessment (which measures performance on 
the basis of specific objective criteria) and norm-based assessment (where 
students are measured against their peers rather than by any objective 
standards). This issue was not specifically examined in the present brief survey, 
but it is probable that most courses use some kind of combination. Course co- 
ordinators usually have certain objectives and standards in mind, but they are 
also influenced by expected or accepted distributions of results (be they normal or 
otherwise), from which, for all sorts of reasons, it is considered undesirable to 
deviate. This means that there is a real problem in comparing the marks of 
students from different institutions, because the standards of students and courses 
are unlikely to be consistent. Thus, even if course and assessment content were to 
be identical, the standards required for a given grade would be likely to vary. 

This is a fact which is often used in calls for external proficiency assessments. 
However, while such assessments may appear to be fair in that they purport to 
assess all students on the same criteria, there is considerable debate in language 
testing circles about various aspects which impinge on their validity and 
therefore their 'fairness'. 

One way of increasing the credibility and usefulness of internal assessmei s for 
external use is to give clear statements of course content and assessment criteria 
and a breakdown of results in different areas of the course if this is appropriate, 
instead of the traditional single grade or mnrk. This would potentially give a 
fuller picture of what skills the examinee does and does not possess. It can be 
argued that the interpretation of such results would require more sophistication 
than many end-users currently possess, but on the positive side, it might serve to 
alert some of them to the dangers of placing blind faith in a single score without 
determining how it was arrived at or its relevance to their particular ncH?ds. It 
would also force institutions to define and make public the target competencies 
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which they are assessing. Although we arc unhkely to see institutions wiUing to 
state, for example, 'this student has achicvcxi a mark of 80% in a test involving 
the rote learning of passages from the textbook and the ability to recognise 500 
characters', the very act of having to spell out exactly what it is they believe 
they are teaching and assessing might force some institutions to give these issues 
more serious consideration. Assessment reporting at Year 12 in some States is 
currently being revised to provide more detailed information about the meaning 
of grades, and it is not unreasonable to expect that the universities should do 
likewise if they wish to increase the usefulness of their assessments. 



7.1.3 Testing at the Year 12 level 

Testing at Year 12 level in the various States and Territories was also examined. 
This level was chosen for a number of reasons. Firstly, testing at this level is 
regulated by an external body in all States, tests are carefully prepared and 
therefore likely to represent 'the state of the art' fairly accurately, and they are 
published and relatively accessible. Secondly, it is an extremely important 
level for a number of reasons. Whereas assessment at other secondary levels is 
often not a very serious matter. Year 12 assessments are used as the basis for 
tertiary selection, and thus the results of testing have far-reaching effects on the 
lives of those who undergo it. Because of their importance, the tests have a very 
significant 'backwash' effect on teaching, not only at the Year 12 level, but also 
at lower levels. They also exert influence in an upwards direction, because 
tertiary institutions may use the content covered in the tests as a starting point 
for designing their own first-year courses for students entering from the secondary 
system. 

Tests and/or syllabuses with descriptions of assessment were obtained for NSW 
(1992), Queensland (1991), South Austraha (1991), Tasmania (1991), Victoria 
(1992) and Western Australia (1991). Most States appear to have either recently 
rewrittiMi or be currently rewriting their Year 12 courses so that some of the 
details given below may no longer be current. 

There is considerable variation in approach between the States. Most courses 
claim that the target of the course is 'communicative competence' (usually along 
with a list of other less concrete aims, such as increased empathy and 
heightened awareness of the students' own language, which are not subsequently 
referred to again). However, some focus fairly narrowly on linguistic skills, 
while others encompass the teaching and testing of a broader range of 
communicative skills. The syllabus materials typically spell out the 
grammatical patterns to be mastered, usually classified in terms of language 
functions, as well as the topics and in some cases situations to be covered. They 
also prescribe characters, either as a set number which must be covered, or as a 
wider list from which course providers may choose. Most also prescribe some 
kind of sociocultural knowledge or awareness, often integrated with the topics 
prescribed for language use, but this is rarely explicitly tested. 

All Stales use a combination of internal (usually moderated) and external 
assessment, and some have more than one syllabus and set of assessment 
instruments for the Year 12 level. 
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New South Wales has three courses. The first consists of a basic '2/3-unit' 
syllabus with a more advanced 3-unit extension for those students who wish to 
extend their knowledge, particularly in the area of reading /writing skills. This 
extension uses authentic material (ie, material published for the Japanese 
market) as a text. Within the 2/3-unit basic course there is the requirement to 
study one of three options: Literature, Japanese for Tourism or Film. Literature 
and film options were also available in the Victorian course until several years 
ago (along with an option on Japanese writing) but the tourism option is of 
particular interest because it is one of the few instances (along with some short 
courses in Tasmania) of Japanese for Special Purposes at the secondary level. 
•Some other States have syllabuses which are flexible enough to include such an 
optional course element, but do not include it as part of a prescribed syllabus. 

The second course is a 2-unit 'Z course', which is the final year of an accelerated 
course for those without previous knowledge of Japanese conducted over the final 
two years of schooling. There is also a third course, focusing on Japanese 
literature, available for native speakers of Japanese. This latter course appears 
to be unique amongst the States, and provides one model for the accommodation of 
native speakers within the education system. This problem remains unresolved 
in the other States, and will be further discussed below. 

External assessment in the first two courses includes reading comprehension, 
transliteration, translation into Japanese and composition, aural comprehension, 
reading aloud, and conversation. The latter is in the form of questions (worded in 
a set format) from an examiner for the 2/3 unit, and in the Z unit, what appears 
to be a taped test of speaking skills elicited by written English cues. This last 
examination is noteworthy in that the cues are apparently for conversational 
interaction, and yet the student must deliver a monologue or one-sided dialogue 
into a tape rather than interacting with a conveisational partner. NSW and 
Queensland are the only States which include no oral interaction in their 
assessment, an omission which must be regarded as significant, particularly in 
terms of its backwash e'fect. 

The Queensland examination is amongst the more innovative of the State 
examinations. It comprises written, listening and (taped) speaking tests. The 
written paper includes reading comprehension and composition questions, but 
unlike those in some other States, these are framed as communicative tasks. 
Examples include a summary of a passage in English for a particular audience, 
and an analysis of an advertisement written for an employer, which requires 
candidates to identify factual information, persuasive information and 
information with a negative impact. In the 1990 examination (although not as 
consistently in 1991) a clear situation and purpose for each task is identified, as 
are additional participants (eg, the audience for a piece of writing). The 
listening test is also framed in the form of communicative tasks. T'he criteria for 
assessment include such elements as 'distinguishing main points from subsidiary 
points', and 'comprehension of style / register / abstractions / subtleties / tone / 
intention'. Furthermore, the questions are framed in a way that tests these 
points. This is a much more sophisticated approach, with a wider view of 
receptive skills to be tested, than is seen in most of the other listening 
comprehension tests. The 'speaking test' is in the form of a taped monologue 
produced by the student in response to written or visual stimulus material. It 
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resembles the format used in NSW, although is less unnatural because it does not 
require the student to imagine and react to responses from a . on-existent 
conversational partner, as appears to happen at times in the NSW examination. 

It is significant that the two largest States in terms of student numbers 
(Queensland and NSW) employ taped oral tests rather than tests involving 
interaction with examiners. As numbers increase and the logistics of live testing, 
training of examiners and moderation procedures becomes more complicated, it is 
possible that other States may consider adopting such procedures. While there 
is some evidence that well-designed tape-based tests may be just as valid as 
standard oral interview procedures (Shohamy 1992) this may be more of a 
reflection of the limitations of the interview-based tests than an indication of 
the validity of tape-based tests. There are many aspects of communication such 
as non-verbal communication and negotiation of meaning which cannot be 
captured in a tape-based test. These dimensions are not always assessed in tests 
involving '.ivc interaction either, but a greater potential exists for this to occur. 
Informal reporvs also indicate that the backwash from tape-based procedures is 
not as desirable as from live interaction-based tests. On the other hand, there is 
also informal evidence that the conduct of oral tests in some States involves 
serious problems in areas such as the training of examiners, which research has 
shown to be crucial to their reliability. In situations such as Year 12 assessment, 
which is used as a basis for important decisions affecting students' future lives, 
the reliability of tests is critical. It may be that tape-based tests would offer 
greater . ^liability than live interviews. In any case, a thorough examination of 
the validity and relative merits of the alternative types of oral testing at this 
level is long overdue, and we recommend that the authorities concerned in the 
various States co-operate in initiating such a project. 

Tasmania has a four-stage syllabus, which can be commenced in early secondary 
school or in Year 11, in a more intensive mode of study. For students commencing 
studies in Year 8 and completing Stage 4 in Year 9, a 50-hour course called 
Advanced Japanese is available as an extra during Year 12. The external 
assessment is based on a ten-minute conversation with an examiner on familiar 
topics, and a two-hour written examination covering reading comprehension, 
translation into Japanese and the composition of a short dialogue. The external 
testing is thus fairly traditional in format, especially in its inclusion of a 
translation as a test of composition skills. Short 50-hour courses in specialised 
areas which have been accepted by the schools board are also offered in some 
schools; however assessment details were not available. Examples of these short 
courses include 'Japanese Studies', 'Japanese for Hospitality' and 'Grammar for 
Students of LOTE' (JLTAV 1992). 

The syllabus in Western Australia is one of the more traditional in appearance, 
and the rather dated resource list (most of the texts date from the 1970s and the 
most recent was published in 1983) suggests that it has remained unchanged for 
some time. The examination is fairly traditional, including reading 
comprehension, grammar and characters (one of the few States that still tests 
grammar in a discrete item format), composition, aural comprehension Ivst and a 
15-minute interview on prescribed topics. 

The assessment in South Australia is similar in nature to that of Western 
Australia, and is currently under revision. It includes reading comprehension. 
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characters, grammatical operations, composition and a cultural background essay 
to be written in English. This examination provides one of the few examples of 
explicit inclusion of culture in assessment. There is also an aural examination and 
a general conversation interview, which ii^ ludes a response to a visual stimulus 
(description of, or other response to a picture). 

The syllabus in Victoria changed in 1992 from the previous 'ailuational syllabus', 
which attempted to cover linguistic, sociolinguistic and sociocultural competence 
in a situational context, to a syllabus common to all LOTEs in the State, assessed 
on a series of 'work requirements' and 'common assessment tasks'. The first of the 
external components of assessment is very similar to that in the old syllabus, 
which was developed to approximate a real communicative situation as closely 
as possible. It takes the form of an oral interview. This includes a more 
traditional conversation with examiners and a discussion of a nominated topic. It 
also involves a role play. The students play themselves, and must interact with 
an examiner playing a specified role on the basis of a set of instructions outlining 
a situation and task, such as giving directions to a Japanese tourist using a map 
provided. It is interesting that although role play is mentioned as a teaching 
activity in several of the syllabuses from other States, it has not been used as a 
testing procedure. The second external examination is entitled 'Discourse 
Reorganisation', and involves a writing task to be completed on the basis of a 
variety of written and aural source materials. This item, which requires the use 
of reading and aural comprehension as well as written production skills in the 
accomplishment of one task, shows a radical departure from the approaches in 
the other States which clearly separate the four macro skills. 

Overall, the picture at the Year 12 level is of fairly traditional testing, 
following a common pattern in most States, with more innovative test formats 
having been developed in Queensland and Victoria. The standard and type of 
language required, and the situations and topics prescribed, show a high degree 
of commonality, although there are small differences in the range of grammar, 
number of characters, inclusion of a variety of registers and other areas. 
Sociolinguistic and sociocultural competence are included in some syllabuses but 
are only tested in a minority of cases. As has been stated el jewhere, this report 
takes the view that true Japan-literacy must include these areas, and this is 
therefore an area where further work is required. 

In terms of comparability, the similarity in content, along with the large and 
presumably relatively similar populations undertaking Year 12 tests, would 
indicate that Year 12 results from different States would be more comparable 
than would tertiary results. This is not to under-estimate the differences which 
could be expected to result from variation in testing content and method. The 
issue of just what it is that the newer types of tests are measuring, and to what 
extent this overlaps with what is being measured in the more traditional test 
types, is one which merits empirical investigation. In fact, given the importance 
both in terms of backwash and of the effect of results on students' future lives, the 
whole area of Year 12 testing is one which deserves greater attention from 
language testing professionals and teachers alike. It is arguable that if resources 
are to bo devoted to the development of testing at the high school level, the most 
crucial need and the most effective use of resources would be in the improvement 
of existing Year 12 level testing, rather than in other areas such as the 
development of 'proficiency' tests. This would require co-operation between the 
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States, which is never easy to achieve. However, the aim would not necessarily 
be to standardise testing, but rather to raise consciousness amongst teachers and 
testing authorities and to conduct research on which testing authorities could 
draw, in order to improve their testing in ways which met their local needs. 

One final point should be made in regard to Year 12 testing, and that is the 
importance of developing procedures to cater for students with differing levels of 
competence, such as those undertaking an intensive two-year course in the senior 
secondary years, returned exchange students and native speakers. Although 
specific data were not collected on a nation-wide basis for this report, it is 
common knowledge that the presence in language courses of advantaged 
candidates has been a serious problem. Due to the standardisation procedures 
carried out in many States, such candidates often monopolised the top grade 
levels, making it difficult for non-advantaged students to achieve high marks. 
This discouraged brighter, more ambitious students from taking the language due 
to the negative impact their scores would have on their prospects for selection 
into highly competitive tertiary courses. Acceptable arrangements for avoiding 
this problem have been negotiated over the years in individual States, either by 
recognising variations from a normal distribution of results, or by the provision of 
separate courses. However this is an area which requires constant monitoring 
and co-op>eration from testing authorities. In most States there remains much 
scope for improvement, both in terms of allowing advantaged students to pursue 
courses which will capitalise on their skills, and in ensuring that non- 
advantaged students are treated fairly. 



7.1.4 External 'proficiency' testing 

As noted above, in recent years there has been a flurry of interest in the area of 
Japanese language certification and proficiency testing for use by employers, 
educational institutions and others. In Australia this seems to have been more 
intense in the case of Japanese than for other foreign languages. This probably 
reflects the greater practical need for Japanese language skills and for 
independent ways of assessing them in certain sectors of society, in conjunction 
with the greater availability of Government funds for their development. 

The first developments in this area occurred in Japan, where the Ministry of 
Education designed tests for scholarship applicants. These are still being used. 
A more recent and ambitious attempt at proficiency testing is the 'Japanese 
Language Proficiency Test', administered by the Japan Foundation and the 
Association of International Education, Japan (Japan Foundation 1989). This test 
was first introduced in 1984 and is now administered annually in a number of 
foreign countries as well as in Japan (22 countries in 1989). The test is available 
at four levels, and comprises written and listening comprehension papers. It does 
not test proficiency in speaking at all. In Japan the test is used to screen 
candidates for entry to Japanese tertiary institutions as well as for general 
certification. Due to the reluctance of some Australian tertiary institutions to 
accept the test, the number of candidates varies considerably from State to State. 
Concern has been expressed in Australia and elsewhere about the narrowly 
linguistic focus of the test as well as its concentration on the written language. 
This has been combined with a concern about its potentially negative backwash 
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on courses which have a different focus, particularly given the potential for its 
use by Japanese authorities for the purpose of ranking institutions as well as 
individuals. The test is most popular in NSW, where its influence is such that a 
number of courses have been established to train candidates in passing the test. 

hi addition to the developments in Japan, Japanese language versions of the 
American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) Proficiency 
Guidelines were developed, and tests based on these scales were devised but 
have not been widely used in Australia. Those who have used the tests indicate 
that whilst they fill a serious gap in the Japanese testing repertoire there are 
many aspects which require improvement (Makino 1991). 

In Australia, the expansion in demand for Japanese speakers in various sectors 
created an interest by various official bodies in the establishment of lapanese 
proficiency tests. This interest was based on the perception that academic 
qualifications are often difficult to use in determining general or occupationally- 
related proficiency and that independent tests were needed. In addition to the 
expected demand from employers, there was probably also a desire to have an 
independent check on the quality of the proliferating number of Japanese courses. 
In 1990 a group of experts in language testing from both Australia and overseas, a 
smaller number of Japanese language educators who had an interest in the area 
and representatives from industry and other bodies were invited by the Asian 
Studies Council to present proposals for proficiency testing in a number of areas 
relating to Japanese. Only one of these proposals, a set of tests for the 
hospitality industry, has been fully implemented to date. These tests have been 
developed by the NLLIA Language Testing Centre at the University of 
Melbourne with funding from the Victorian Education Foundation (VEF) and 
with the co-operation of the Department of Japanese Studies at Monash 
University. There are two general hospitality industry tests, one for beginners 
and one for intermediate students. They are both language laboratory-based 
tests in speaking and aural comprehension. A separate test for tour guides has 
also been developed which uses an interactive interview involving role-play. A 
feature of the test development has been the close involvement of industry 
specialists in the specifications for the tests (Taylor et al. 1992; Brown 1993; 
Pinkertonand Brown 1993). 

Testing of the proficiency of language teachers and prospective language 
teachers is another area where developments are taking place. These 
developments are not confined to Japanese but stem from initiatives in several 
States to assess the language competence of teachers. The NLLIA language 
testing centre at Melbourne University has developed instruments in Italian to 
assess the competence of applicants to Diploma in Education programs as well as 
of pre-service language teachers and it is possible that this work could act as a 
model for testing in other languages. In addition, several State education 
systems are starting to design or implement their own tests. These developments 
have important implications for the future of the teaching profession. On the 
one hand, if properly implemented, they will address some of the concerns about 
teacher quality. On the other hand, there is concern amongst teachers and 
testing specialists alike that important 'gate-keeping' examinations of this 
nature which have serious implications for both the lives of individuals and for 
the education system may be implemented without adequate consultation and 
validation. There are indications that in some areas tests have been developed 
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hastily without proper validation and that unnecessarily and unrealistically 
high standards are being imposed. (The issue of unreahstic expectations for the 
competence of Japanese teachers has been discussed in Chapter 4.) This results in 
a situation where teachers already in the system are allowed to teach with 
minimal levels of competence, while new entrants with considerably higher 
levels are being excluded. The issues of who should have input into decisions 
about such testing programs, what should be tested, how it should be tested, and 
what use should be made of the results, are important ones for the Japanese 
teaching community and deserve more widespread debate. 

In the area of general proficiency testing, the NLLIA Language Testing Centres at 
Griffith University and the University of Melbourne are working on the 
development of Japanese proficiency scales and tests for which they have 
obtained initial funding from the Government. The project includes three 
components: the development of a generic scale as the basis for proficiency 
assessment in Japanese; the development of tests, including interview-based and 
pencil and paper tests relating to the generic scale as well as specific purpose 
tests; and the development of proficiency scales for use in the school context 'to 
provide an overarching framework within which curricula can be rationally and 
coherently developed and to provide a basis on which to develop instruments to 
assess school learners' (Taylor et al. 1992:68-69). 

As stated previously, such a project is likely to have enormous implications for 
the teaching of Japanese at the secondary and tertiary level, because of the 
'backwash' on courses. That is, if such tests gain wide acceptance, courses will 
have to adapt to teach to the test. If the tests are well designed, some of this 
backwash may be positive; it is clear that those involved believe that it will be. 
However it is almost inevitable that there will also be some negative effects. 
Given the likely wide influence of the tests, it is disappointing that to date 
there does not appear yet to have been much consultation with and discussion 
amongst the Japanese teaching community about just what should be included as 
criteria for proficiency at each level. V*' ■ believe that such involvement is 
essential, and hope that this issue receives the wide debate that it deserves. 

Even with such input from the Japanese teaching profession, it is unlikely that 
all of the components which are considered desirable will be able to bo included 
in general scales or tests. As is the case with intelligence tests, the definition of 
'proficiency' will become that which is tested in the proficiency test. Courses 
which have specialised or innovative approaches which develop other aspects 
of proficiency are likely to face pressure to conform to the standard model. Tliis 
is already the case with other pn)ficiency tests, such as that administered by 
the Japan Foundation. No matter how well designjd the tests may be, it is 
inevitable that they will have the effect of limiting the diversity of courses 
currently on offer, or which may be developed in the future. For those who 
believe that such diversity is one of the strengths of our education systen), the 
proposed introduction of general proficiency tests has been met with some 
misgivings. It is possible that the tests will stall the further innovative 
development of teaching and testing occurring in many centres. Unfortunately, 
this issue seems to have received scant attention from either the proponents of 
standardised proficiency testing or from the Japanese teaching profession. 
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Another problem with the development and widespread uso of proficiency tests 
is the differing levels of proficiency attained by learners of Japanese when 
compared with learners of European languages over a similar period of time. 
This problem is particularly acute with proficiency measurements expressed in 
terms of proficiency scales, such as the Australian Second Language Proficiency 
Rating (ASLPR). The majority of learners of Japanese at the high school and 
early tertiary level would fall within the first band of commonly used English 
language scales, in order to be meaningful, much finer distinctions would have to 
be made in the lower bands of the seales, and it is not clear whether or not this is 
ieasiblo. With lower levels of proficiency, the influence of specific courses of 
study is likelv to be more pronounce>d, and there is a real question as to whether 
true 'proficiency' as opposed to 'achievement' measures can be constructed. 

A full awareness of the dangers and limitations as well as the possible 
advantages of proficiency testing should inform the debate on the issue, and 
measures should be taken to ensure that any negative backwash is closely 
monitored and minimised as far as possible. 

The recent activity in proficiency testing has arisen against a background of 
general trends in education and testing such as the competency movement and in 
response to real problems in the certification of language proficiency. However it 
is clear that it may bring with it a new set of problems and will not necessarily 
solve the original problems as easily as some of its proponents seem to expect, 
especially in the area of general proficiency testing. Other approaches to 
improving the information available to employers and others need also to be 
addressed. As indicated previously, the problems in the secondary area may be 
better addressed by greater attention to existing assessment, such as Year 12 
assessment. At all levels the usefulness of achievement scores could be improved 
bv providing end users with more information about what the scores actually 
mean and by improving the standards of testing used. 



7.2 Support for Japanese Language T'eaching 
7.2.1 National projects 

The Asian Studies Council during its period of existence (1986 to mid-1991) was 
responsible for planning and implementing a number of initiatives in the area of 
Asian languages and Asian studies. Some of this work involving the 
implementation of the different p/ograms has been continued by DEBT and in 
particular by the NLLIA. As noted in the Asian Studies Council's 1991 report, 
funding was granted for such specific Japanese projects as: 

National Japanese Curriculum Projt?ct 
Japanese Teacher Trainers Scholarships 
Japanese Research Methodology 
Proficiency Levels Conference. 

The NLLIA is currently conducting or considering the following projects related to 
Japanese, through its various centres: 
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Japanese Proficiency Rating Scale (Language Testing and Curriculum 
Centre, Griffith University) 

Development if a test instrument to assess the proficiency of 
Japanese teachers (Language Testing Centre, University of 
Melbourne) 

Comparative study of Japanese and Australian systems of 
management and training (Centre for Workplace Communication and 
Culture, University of Technology, Sydney) 

The National Japanese Curriculum Project is discussed below, while the 
Proficiency Levels conference and the projects which developed from it have been 
discussed in Section 7.1 above. 



One feature which characterises Japanese as well as other subjects at the 
secondary level throughout Australia is the separateness of State curricula. All 
States have devoted considerable effort to curriculum and course development 
over the past few years, often with little knowledge of what was being done 
elsewhere. The development of the Australian Language Levels (ALL) 
Guidelines provided a national reference pwint which has been used in a number 
of States. However, for the most part, development has been completely 
independent. This has had advantages in allowing the development of 
syllabuses which cater for local needs and in encouraging diversity and 
innovation rather than conformity but has also resulted in inefficient use of scant 
resources and a lack of transferability for students who move interstate. 

In response to this situation, the Japanese Curriculum Project was established to 
develop curriculum guidelines which would be appropriate for use throughout 
Australia. The project, part of a wider project involving other languages, was 
federally funded and was undertaken jointly by the Queensland Department of 
Education and the Western Australian Ministry of Education, with input from all 
States and the Northern Territory in the form of a National Reference Group. 
Tlie resulting product, which is informed by the ALL guidelines, is the Japanese 
Curriculum Guidelines (Yoroshiku), which will be published by the Curriculum 
Corporation in 1993. It consists of curriculum guidelines for three integrated 
stages covering levels K-12 and is supported by teaching and learning resources. 
The curriculum features the possibility of entry at different points and claims to 
have the flexibility to cater for a range of programs. However, it remains to be 
seen how widely it will be adopted outside the States in which it originated. 

Even if the Yonisliikii materials are widely used, they do not constitute a fully 
developed course, and there remains much work to be done in course design both at 
State level and at the level of individual schools. 

At the secondary level, courses have historically been shaped from the »op 
downwards, due to the fact that exit level courses for Year 12 (and in some cases 
Year 11) have been subject to external prescriptions and examinations. Although 
the amount of external assessment has been reduced over recent years in most 
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States, and in many cases courses have been made more flexible, the influence of 
the Year 11 and 12 courses on the curricula throughout the secondary years will 
remain strong. Another factor influencing courses has been the content of 
textbooks and this will no doubt continue to be the case, although there is now a 
wider variety of material available than ever before. 

At the primary level courses aro less well developed and appropriate materials 
are even more scarce, as mentioned in Chapter 2. In addition, there is an even 
greater diversity of approaches and targets for competence than in the secondary 
sector. Although small in number, bilingual programs exist in a number of States, 
and in a Bachelor of Teaching course has been established at the University 
of Central Queensland, Rockhatnpton campus, to train primarv teachers in the 
bilingual mode. The course itself will use bilingual metliods and will prepare 
teachers to do so in their own teaching. At the other end of the spectrum, many 
courses receive only very short time allotments and do not aim for high levels of 
linguistic competence. 



The degree of support available to teachers varies considerably throughout the 
country. Queensland appears to have one of the most extensive programs, 
including the appointment of four Japanese advisory teachers located throughout 
the State (including one funded with support from the Japan Foundation) as well 
as the provision of a range of in-service programs. New South Wales has two 
advisers, one a native speaker of Japanese appointed with financial support from 
the Japan Foundation and the other an Australian teacher. This combination 
appears to work well and could be used as a model by other States. At the lower 
end of the scale, several States (including Victoria, despite its relatively high 
number of enrolments) do not have a single Japanese expert employed in a 
support, curriculum development or advisory position. States without Japanese 
advisers suffer doubly: they are often unable to take maximum advantage of 
support provided by external bodies such as the japan Foundation because there 
is no-one to write submissions or administer programs. 

State systems also seem to differ in the degree to which education ministry staff 
are involved with schools outside the Government system, both in providing 
access to services to individual schools and teachers and in co-ordinating with 
the Independent and Catholic systems on issues of mutual interest. Tliese systems 
also vary from State to State in the degree to which they provide their own 
support services. Obviously, a co-operative support system which provides 
maximum coverage with minimum duplication of resources is in the best interests 
of all concerned, but this is often difficult to achieve. 

All schools and teachers stand to gain much from the services of specialist 
language advisers for minimal cost. Given the fact that a large number of 
teachers are relatively new to the profession, such support is particularly vital 
in maintaining and upgrading the quality of programs in Japanese. The practices 
of Queensland and NSW deserve replication elsewhere and we strongly 
recommend the establishment of such posts in all States. 
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7.2.4 Professional associations 

Although Japanese was a relatively small subject in the 1970s and even in the 
1980s, it developed a strong base throughout Australia. Most States have a 
separate State association under the name of Japanese Language Teachers' 
Association, though in several States the Japanese group is a part of the Modern 
Language Teachers' Association of that State. These State organisations, whir!» 
are run on a volv.itary basis, play an important role in providing a means of self- 
support for teachers, organising in-service training and combined activities for 
students and, in some States, preparing and distributing nev/sletters. They have 
been very influential in the development of Japanese language studies in 
Australia, particularly in the early years when external support for Japanese 
was low. They still play a vital role, particularly in the States where few other 
forms of professional support exist. 

However, in a political sense, the associations have not always been able to keep 
up with the huge growth in Japanese in recent years and have sometimes been 
ignored in the enormous changes which have ensued. Recently, some 
organisations have realised that structures and services which were appropriate 
in the days when Japanese was a minor subject and the number of teachers was 
small no longer meet the demands of their members. Several associations are in 
the process of upgrading their services and profiles to meet these challenges, 
although this is not an easy task for organisations with limited resources run on a 
voluntary basis by busy teachers. 

There have also been calls (expressed, among other places, at a conference of 
State representatives organised by the Japan Foundation in 1992) for closer links 
between the State associations, and perhaps for a national umbrella 
organisation. At a time when Japanese is in many ways at the crossroads, input 
from strong professional associations of Japanese teachers will be essential in 
ensuring the health of the profession and of Japanese language education in this 
country. 



7.2.5 Other organisational support: the Japan Foundation 

The Japan Foundation has long supported the teaching of Japanese overseas in 
various ways. Programs such as library support, materials donation and inviting 
overseas teachers to training programs in Japan have been of great value to 
teachers at all levels. The establishment of a language centre in Urawa, North 
of Tokyo, has led to an expansion of training programs in Japan, of both a short- 
term and long-tcmi nature, from which numerous Australian teachers of Japanese 
have benefited. 

In 1991 the Japan Foundation established its Sydney Language Centre which 
performs a number of functions specifically focused upon the secondary level. 
Among these is a library lending service, including videos, assistance in various 
forms in the training of Japanese language teachers, the publication of a regular 
newsletter for Japanese language teachers called Dear Setisei, and some financial 
assistance for Japanese language related education and training. In 1992 its staff 
consisted of the Director and three language advisers. The support from the 
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Japcin l-oundatii)ii for ]apcuu"^(.' Iangung<> teaching in Australia is thus 
considerable. 

hi recent vears tlie Australia Japan I-oundation has also supported the spread of 
Japanese in Australian secondary scluiols through funding teacher training 
mitiatives, summer refresher courses for teachers and in-service workshops for 
tiMchers. 



7.2.6 National Forum on Japanese Language Teacher Education 

In September W2 a forum on Japanese Teacher Education was held at the 
University of Queensland under the auspices of the Key Centre for Asian 
Languages and Studies. It attracted a large number of participants from 
throughout the country, far in excess of the initial expectations of the organisers, 
and provided an opportunity for discussion of many issues relevant to Japanese 
language education in general as well as of teacher education specifically. 



7.3 The Japanese in Australian Society 
7.3.1 Introduction 

As has been described in this report, Japanese language in Australia is a foreign, 
not a second, language. In this regard, it is unlike some of the other languages 
covered in the Key Languages reports. However, although this section will show 
that the Japanese population in Australia is small, the size of the community 
does not imply that opportunities for use of Japanese by Australians are limited. 
On the contrary, contact with Japanese nationals, in Australia or in Japan, 
constitutes an important component within many social and business spheres, 
including tourism. Our survey has established (Section 5.3.1) that secondary 
students attribute in many cases their motivation to study Japanese to the 
presence of the Japanese in Australia and that a considerable number of 
graduates work in Japanese companies (Chapter 6). 



7.3.2 The Japanese community in Australia 

Even though there were over 3,500 Japanese living in Australia at the turn of the 
century, the subsequent immigration policy acted to minimise Japanese entry, and 
despite some relaxation of the policy, the Japanese community resident in 
Australia remains small (McNamara and Coughlan 1992), The growth which 
did occur in the 1970s and especially the 1980s has not been due to migration but 
has been attributed to increases in the number of Japanese companies establishing 
branches and offices in this country and in the concomitant demand for a larger 
Japanese labour force (Curson and Cnrson 1982). A study conducted by the 
Australia-Japan Economic Institute (1989a) identified 572 Japanese-related 
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companies in Australia, including representative offices of Japanese companies 
and those with some Japanese equity participation. These companies employed 
over 2,000 Japanese in 1988-89. 

Australian Census data show that people born in Japan who were residing in 
Australia in 1981 numbered 8,060 and that by 1986 this number had increased to 
11,160; however, it constituted a mere 0.07 of the Australian population (Atsumi 
1992). We can predict that a further rise in the number of Japanese residents will 
have occurred since that time. Another study using settler airival data indicates 
that in the 1982 to 1991 period, 4040 people born in Japan entered Australia as 
migrants and that a further 1,292 changed their status to permanent resident in 
the same period (McNamara and Coughlan 1992:52). Analysis of the 1986 census 
data shows that two-thirds of the Japanese population were located in Sydney 
or Melbourne (Atsumi 1992), but more recent data indicate that among those 
migrating to Australia, Queensland has grown significantly in popularity, no 
doubt reflecting the growing demand for personnel in the tourism industry 
(McNamara and Coughlan 1992). 

The Japanese in Australia are not a homogeneous group of people and one basic 
question is whether they are temporary migrants/residents, in other words 
'sojourners', or permanent migrants. Curson and Curson (1982:479) described the 
characteristics for the two major groups of Japanese living in Sydney: 

A. Sojourners, by far the largest group, consisting of: 

1. Businessmen and professionals (and their families), often employed in an 
Australian branch of a Japanese company or else in an Australian business; 
and, 

2. Single adults, such as short-term visitors, students and other employees. 

B. Tlic permanent Japanese community, made up of at least five subgroups: 

1. Business or professional personnel who have taken up permanent residency; 

2. Family groups settling recently, typically skilled and well educated; 

3. Individuals or families sponsored by relatives settled here, not necessarily 
with high occupational status; 

4. Unmarried individuals who have been able to change their residence 
status because of their employment skills; and, 

5. Japanese who came to Australia to reside with non-Japanese spouses. 

The above description could be generalised to the wider Japanese population in 
Australia. Because of the strong sojourner characteristic of this group, ties tend to 
be weaker with the host country than is generally the case with migrants. 

The short duration of their stay in Australia is a major characteristic of the 
Japanese. In 1986, 60% of them had been in Australia for less than four years. As 
the average stay of personnel in the business community is three to four years, we 
can imagine that a large proportion of this group belongs to the sojourner group. 
Of the remaining proportion, 13% of the Japanese have been in Australia for five 
to nine years (some of whom will also be sojourners), 12% for ten to 19 years, and 
less than 9% for over 20 years (Atsumi 1992:18). 

Another feature concerns demographic characteristics, whereby the proportion of 
the popijlation below the age of 15 is small and the proportion above 60 years 
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extremely small (Atsumi 1992:14). As regards occupational status, 58% of the 
working Japanese male population in Australia are concentrated in the 
managerial / administrative and professional categories, which is a much 
higher proportion than for the general population. Trades people (probably 
chefs) and personal service and sales are the next highest categories. For 
Japanese women, the highest categories are personal service and sales, clerical 
and professional categories (Atsumi 1992:24). 



7.3.3 Contact within the tourism domain 

Japanese tourism to Australia grew significantly during the 1980s and by mid- 
1991, the Japanese had become the largest group of international tourists to visit 
Australia. The growth rate was very high. Just 49,000 Japanese tourists 
travelled to Australia in 1980, but by 1985 this figure had more than doubled to 
108,000 and in 1992 it was over 629,000. While the Japanese represented 5% of 
all in-bound tourists in 1980, by 1990 this had increased to 22%. Even so, this 
figure represented only 4 to 5% of the Japanese travellers going abroad. The 
Australian Tourism Commission predicts that the proportion of Japanese visitors 
to Australia will rise further and that by the end of the century, the Japanese 
will still be the largest group of overseas tourists to visit here. Furthermore, a 
recent report of the Australia Japan Business Forum (1992) predicts that tourism 
probably represents the best growth opportunity for Australia in the medium 
term. 

The regions visited by Japanese tourists vary considerably. A report published 
by the Bureau of Tourism Research (1992:53) showed that while 83% visited 
NSW and 67% went to Queensland, Victoria received only 17% of Japanese 
travellers. Western Australia, 7%, South Australia 5%, and the Australian 
Capital Territory, the Northern Territory and Tasmania each receiving less 
than 5%o (Bureau of Tourism Research 1992:53). 

In the area of tourism, one program which promotes contact between Australians 
and the Japanese is the Working Holiday Scheme. Japan was added to 
Australia's network in 1980 and since that time, increasing numbers of young 
people have travelled to each other's country. One estimate is that 6,700 
Australians between the ages of 18 and 30 years travelled to japan under the 
Working Holiday program between 1987 and 1991. It is predicted that this 
figure will increase to 14,200 by 1995 (Tourism Training Australia 1992:15). The 
main objective of the scheme is to allow flexible holidays as well as some work. 
The program has been of vital importance in enabling a large number of young 
Australians, especially those who have completed formal studies in Japanese, to 
spend longer periods of residence in Japan which otherwise would not have been 
possible. 

An important study was completed in 1992 with the view to planning for the 
language and cultural skills needed by perstmnel employed in tourism during the 
rest of the decade. Titled Tourhiii 2000: Key Directions for Hiiimui Rfsoiircc 
Development (Tourism Training Australia 1992), it concluded that for the Asian 
markets, especially Japan, there was ncvd for rapid and substantial increases in 
the numbers of management and staff with 'high level language skills', and for 
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substantial increases in customer contact staff with 'working language skills' 
(Tourism Training Australia 1992:10-11). Sectors covered by the report are 
accommodation, inbound operators, duty free stores, airlines, attractions, tour 
operators and hire cars, and actual projections on growth needs are included. 
While the estimated demand for Japanese is about four times that for Korean 
(which, in turn is higher than for Cantonese, Mandarin or Indonesian/Malay), 
less need has been identified for German, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian and 
French (Tourism Training Australia 1992:12). Although in the Tourism 2000 
report the analysis of the potential supply of Australians with sufficient 
proficiency in Japanese is problematic, its publication represents an important 
step by an industry to plan for its language needs. To date, no other industry has 
attempted such detailed planning. 

One controversial issue at present concerns the employment of Japanese-speaking 
Australians as against Japanese nationals in tourism-related positions, including 
tour guiding where use of the Japanese language is obligatory. Despite optimistic 
suggestions contained in the Tourism 2000 report, the availability of a large 
number of Australians with sufficient competence and interest to become tour 
guides is highly unlikely. Some attempts are currently being made to develop 
national tour guiding courses and testing instruments, though these measures 
alone will be insufficient. Drysdale summarises the fxjsition well: 

A lingering problem is the supply of Australians fluent in Japanese to 
the industry. Australia still cannot meet the demand for tour guides 
despite a vast improvement in the numbers of young people who now 
have Japanese language capacity. Most young Australians with 
sophisticated language skills still find the remuneration and 
conditions of working at home in the tourism industry less attractive 
than alternative employment. They can do better elsewhere. To 
entice them into the industry for short periods requires imaginative 
packages and a long-term strategy for effective deployment of 
language skills. Temporary working visas for Japanese will be 
necessary to fill this gap at least in the medium term until training 
strategies in place begin to take effect. Australia has to deepen its 
investment in language training, complemented by social and 
cultural skills, and develop the certification and employment 
strategies needed to overcome this bottleneck in the longer torm 
(Australia-Japan Research Centre 1992:3). 

As shown in Chapter 6, after teaching, graduates of Japanese have most 
commonly found employment in tourism-related positions in recent years. There 
is also evidence showing that a high proportion of non-Japanese speakers of the 
language who have not studied at university are also finding employment here. 
The levels of Japanese competence of quite a few employees is low and hence is a 
matter of concern. Certainly, there is scope within the educational sector for the 
development of further specialised courses to meet the needs of the tourism 
industry. Greater interaction between the corporate sector and educational 
providers in the design and implementation of better in-service and in-company 
courses is recommended. 
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7.4 The Linguistic Future of the Pacific 

A few decades ago it was not unusual to assume that English would become not 
onlv the language of international communication but also the second or perhaps 
first language of many nations in the Pacific region. Today it is clear that these 
predictions were wrong. Although the pressure of English is still felt, individual 
languages of the region are keeping up well. 

English is and no doubt will remain the leading language of international 
contact. However, other strong languages are emerging in the area. The role of 
Chinese and Indonesian in particular is changing and their future impact is 
likely to approximate the size of the population they represent. They are the 
languages of more than one country and do already serve as tools of international 
communication. They are already fully developed languages of internal use 
within their own communities. The power of Chinese and Indonesian can be 
expected to gain momentum but other languages of the area ave thriving and wall 
become the focus for attention in the future: Korean, Vietnamese, Thai, Tagalog, 
to name only a few. 

Japanese is another language that will continue playing an important role in the 
Pacific. Although the relative economic power of Japan may decrease, as more 
and more Asian countries join the developed world, it will remain substantial. 
Its political activity within the Pacific region can be expected to grow. The role 
of Japan as one of the leaders in the area of science and technology cannot but 
further develop, and in culture Asian and other nations will continue looking 
towards Japan as an example of a postmodern society which has succeeded in 
retaining its classical culture along with developing a truly modem one. 

The prestige of Japanese in the area is enormous already. While WWII has not 
been completely forgotten, it is also true that the economic success of Japan is 
gaining admirers throughout this region. The Japan Foundation estimates that 
out of the current learners of Japanese outside Japan, the great majority are 
people of East and South East Asia and Oceania (Japan Foundation, 1992). It is 
significant that in some of the countries of this region Japan is not only studied 
but studied in an efficient way. Although we do not predict that Japanese will 
become within the Pacific a 'language of wider communication', it will be a 
language very widely studied and widely spoken and read. 

As far as Australia is concerned, after decades of neglect - the whole period 
before the second half of the 1960s - the number of people who can connmunicate 
with the Japanese is still very small. The balance must be redressed. Moreover, 
as this report argues, the need is not simply for linguistic competence. Even 
larger numbers of Australians must attain scciolinguistic and sociocultural 
competence, without which understanding of Japan and interaction with the 
Japanese is impossible. 

We have emphasised that Australia is already doing extremely well in 
international comparison. Students numbers, healthy though insufficient, are 
one of the indicators. However, Australia is also leading in the qualitative 
aspects of Japanese language teaching: in the modernity of its teaching 
paradigm, in not limiting itself to the teaching of linguistic competence, in 
extending courses to the postgraduate level on the one i.dnd and to secondary and 
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primary courses on the other, in introducing Japanese courses for special purposes, 
in providing external settings for acquisition and in guiding students in their 
independent acquisition. No other country in the world, apart from Japan, can be 
equally proud of its achievements. 

The rerommendations, contained at the beginning of this report, outline points 
and whole areas for further development. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Japan literacy 



Recommendation 1 Development of the study of Japanese 

Australia cannot afford to ignore Japan. Over the last three decades it has made 
giant steps towards understanding the country and being able to interact 
successfully with it. We recommend that the process, still incomplete, be further 
developed. This development should take place within the context of attempts 
to teach Asia-literacy in general. Due consideration must also be given to the 
maintenance and broadening of the understanding and interaction with countries 
with which Australian people have a special historical relationship. The 
understanding and interaction with a wide range of other countries of the world 
is equally essential, as well as the understanding of all strata of contemporary 
Australian society itself. It is necessary that any growth which takes place is a 
part of the general growth of all interaction studies undertaken in Australia. 

Recommendation 2 Study of Japanese for other than economic aims 
Economic motivation for such effort is natural and highly important. However, 
long term perspectives cannot be restricted to economic aims. We recommend that 
studies which aim at interacting with Japan systematically take into account not 
only Japan's economy but also its society and culture. 

Recommendation 3 Need for more than linguistic competence alone 
We consider that the aim of successful interaction with Japan presupposes three 
different competencies: linguistic, sociolinguistic and sociocultural. We 
therefore recommend that one-sided reliance on the linguistic component be 
removed and that full recognition be given to the existing trends towards 
acquiring, along with rules of the Japanese language, the ability to communicate 
and the ability to interact in the widest sense of the word. 

Recommendation 4 Japan-literacy: Communication and area studies 
We consider it necessary for Japan-literacy, regarded as the acquisition of the 
three competencies, to grow substantially. We recommend that Japan-literacy 3 
(the study of linguistic as well as sociolinguistic and sociocultural competence) be 
made available to a growing number of students; we also recommend that urgent 
consideration be given to the development of programs for Japan-literacy 2 (the 
acquisition of Kiciolinguislic and sociocultural competence) and for Japan-literacy 
1 (the acquisition of sociocultural compictence alone). The latter two literacies 
should be very widely available to a large number of students and adults in the 
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Japanese language studies at the primary level 

Recommendation 5 Expansion of primary level studies 

We recommend that the teaching of Japanese in primary schools reach levels 
comparable with those of other major languages taught in all States. 

Recommendation 6 Aims of primary school teaching 

We recommend that serious consideration be given to the aims of teaching 
Japanese at the primary level. Due emphasis should not only be placed on 
teaching competence to communicate but also on teaching students how to 
understand other languages, communication systems, cultures and societies and 
how to apply this knowledge for a better understanding of their own society. A 
comparative perspective that surpasses the Japanese area is needed. 

Recommendation 7 Course and materials development 

There is an urgent need to develop courses and materials for the primary level 
that would satisfy these requirements. A single course and set of materials (such 
as developed within the National Curriculum Project) should never be thought of 
as sufficient. The continuing emergence of new approaches must be encouraged. 
We recommend that grants be made available for creative projects to develop a 
variety of materials for the primary level. 

Recommendation 8 Transition: primary - secondary 

We recommend that continuing effort be made to ensure a smooth transition 
between studies of Japanese at the primary and secondary levels. 



Japanese language studies at the secondary level 

Recommendation 9 Removal of discrimination against language studies at upper 
secondary level 

We recommend that the Government education systems take active steps to 
remove the current situation of de facto discrimination against language studies 
at higher levels of secondary education. (Admittedly, not all blame for this 
situation should be put on the secondary level of education.) 



Recommendation 10 State support structure 

At present some States and some systems within individual States show very 
little understanding of the support necessary for the further development of the 
study of Japanese at the sec tndary level. We recommend that all Government 
Departments of Education create a structure for the support of Japanese language 
studies and ensure adequate consultation with Japanese language teaching 
professionals. 
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Recommendation 11 Co-ordination and diversity 

The present situation displays on the one hand lack of co-ordination between 
States and within States between individual schools and, on the other, the 
danger of future imposition of standardised curricula. Creative development 
will suffer under these conditions. We recommend that co-ordination and 
diversification go hand in hand in the further development of Japanese language 
study. 

Recommendation 12 Teaching about Japan 

We recommend that courses or components on Japan be developed and offered 
widely across the education system. 

Recommendation 13 Specialised courses 

There is a need for specialisation of courses within the secondary sector. We 
recommend that current trends in offering courses for tourism be intensified and 
that specialised courses (such as retail Japanese, Japanese for receptionists, etc) 
be developed and offered in the secondary sector. This will necessitate the 
formulation of Year 12 assessment programs which allow for such diversity in 
States where such programs do not already exist. Co-ordination with the TAPE 
system is also desirable. 

Recommendation 14 Accelerated coiurses and bilingual schools 
We recommend that a variety of accelerated courses, courses for advanced or 
semi-native speakers, be available along with the general Japanese courses 
available at present. We also recommend that each State fund a bilingual 
English-Japanese school, the graduates of which will achieve a very high level 
of Japanese competence. 

Recommendation 15 Non-interactive components of courses 
We believe that Japanese courses should not unilaterally concentrate on the 
acquisition of interactive competence. There is an equal need to use Japanese as a 
tool for understanding how human language, communication and interaction 
work. We recommend that this fact be acknowledged through funding the 
development of appropriate course components and teaching materials. 

Recommendation 16 Teacher certification 

The level of linguistic competence of some Japanese teachers is not satisfactory 
for teaching more advanced classes. However, since they perform a useful role at 
less advanced levels and as course directors, we recommend that thc^ be 
certified, but only for levels of teaching for which their competence is adequate. 

Recommendation 17 Required competence of teachers 

Wo recommend that measures be taken at the national level against attempts to 
restrict further development of Japanese studies by creating unrealistic 
requirements on the competence of teachers of Japanese at the secondary level. To 
this end we recommend that 
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1. Three years of study at the tertiary level or equivalent be accepted as the 
minimum requirement for teacher registration; 

2. Teacher registration acquire flexibility which vyill enable suitably 
qualified applicants educated in Japan to be accepted as teachers (subject 
to bridging courses); and, 

3. Teachers be provided with the opportunity to use Teaching Assistants on a 
scale much wider than at present. 

Recommendation 18 Exchanges with Japan 

We recommend that all possible assistance be given to schools to establish 
exchange relationships with Japanese schools. This is particularly relevant for 
country schools where other forms of contact with native speakers of Japanese 
may be lacking. 



Japanese language studies at the tertiary level 

Recommendation 19 Extent of teaching 

We rcKommend that all students at the tertiary level be able to include Japanese 
study within their courses. All large institutions should have a Japanese 
teaching unit, while at smaller institutions arrangements should be made for 
students taking Japanese through cross-institutional enrolment programs or 
through distance education channels. 

Recommendation 20 Removal of course restrictions 

Within institutions which do offer Japanese, Japanese studies are still subject to 
a number of restrictions. We recommend that all faculties within Australian 
universities create conditions such that all students can participate in at least 
two semesters of Japanese studies. 

Recommendation 21 Combined and double degrees 

We recommend that combined and double degree courses which include a 
substantial component in Japanese be offered at all institutions which teach a 
major sequence in Japanese, and that these be available with all, or nearly all, 
degrees. 

Recommendation 22 Students with previous knowledge 

Students arrive at the university with various degrees of knowledge of Japanese 
and it can bo expected that in the future the range of competence will be even 
more variable. Some institutions do not provide satisfactory arrangements to 
guarantee that students do not lose their initial advantage and are able to 
develop semi-native competence. Sometimes streaming is introduced only for the 
first year but discontinued later. We recommend that a committee survey details 
of the situation and makes recon mendations concerning possible methods to 
remedy this situation. 
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Recommendation 23 Students with semi-native competence 
Special attention is needed for students who enter universities with semi-native 
competence in the language. We recommend that one university in each capital 
city be funded to develop and offer special courses for such students. Tliese courses 
should bring the students virtually to native level in Japanese. 



Recommendation 24 Tertiary courses in Japanese Studies 

We recommend that a wide range of courses in Japanese area studies, apart from 
the language, be widely offered at Australian institutions. 



Recommendation 25 Retention of diversity 

There is a need to retain the diversity of Australian tertiary language programs, 
with some of them being oriented towards the economy, others towards society, 
and still others toward culture. We recommend that such diversity, which 
guarantees the possibility of further development, be retained. 



Recommendation 26 Japanese for special purposes 

Japanese courses for special purposes are needed to cater for the diversified 
interests of tertiary students. We recommend that a co-ordinated effort be made 
to exchange information, curricula and teaching materials relevant to such 
courses and that the range of such courses be gradually increased. 



Recommendation 27 Survey of standards 

It is not unreasonable that some sections of the community are concerned about the 
standards of tertiary courses in Japanese. We recommend that a committee be 
formed by members of the profession and interested parties to survey the 
situation and prepare a document that would define the limits of effective 
tertiary programs. However, it must be borne in mind that any attempt at strict 
uniformity might lead to the loss of creativity and dynamism within the system. 



Recommendation 28 Honouis and postgraduate programs 

The aspects of tertiary education in Japanese that need the maximum attention 
at present are Honours and postgraduate programs. On the one hand they 
provide the community with high level graduates; on the other, without them 
the profession cannot reproduce itself. We recommend that Honours and 
postgraduate programs be given priority attention within the tertiary Japanese 
language teaching system. 



Recommendation 29 Inter-institutional co-operation 

Our survey has shown that Honours and postgraduate programs at some 
institutions are very small. We recommend that universities be encouraged to 
initiate inter-institutional co-operation in this area. 



Recommendation 30 Financial support 

We recommend that Honours and postgraduate programs be provided with 
financial support that would enable students to undertake such programs and 
spend a part of their candidature in Japan. Undergraduate students who 
participate in study abroad of between three and twelve months should also be 
supported. 

Recommendation 31 On-going education 

The opportunity for on-going education and professional development in Japanese 
should exist for all those who need it, especially graduates who use Japanese 
professionally in their careers. We recommend that at least one institution in 
each capital city be nominated to develop such programs. 

Recommendation 32 Fimding formula 

The funding formula for Japanese language programs is at present totally 
inadequate. We recommend that the target formula be 1:6 EFTSU. 

Recommendation 33 Ratio of casual staff 

We recommend that the engagement of casual staff should not exceed 25% of the 
t'^aching commitments of any department/unit teaching the Japanese language. 

Recommendation 34 Language program directors 

We believe that Japanese language programs can only be developed and 
effectively directed by specialists in Japanese language teaching. The current 
situation is that some Japanese language courses are under the direction of 
specialists from other disciplines or managed by junior staff with little 
experience. We recommend to the universities that their language programs be 
directed by Japanese teaching specialists. 

Issues at other levels 

Recommendation 35 Intensive courses 

We recommend that the issue of intensive Japanese language training for 
Australians who are already employed and working in areas of contact with 
Japan be re-opencd. Such training, once limited to intensive courses offered in 
Australia, or accompanied by a short period of stay in Japan, can now be offered 
fully in Japan, or with a substantial component taught there. 

Recommendation 36 Community courses 

We recommend that more serious attention be paid to community courses. We 
have identified three issues which are of particular importance for further 
development of such courses: 

1. There is a need for specialisation, depending on the needs of the learners; 

2. The courses should normally lean towards teaching about Japan and also 
about how to communicate with the Japanese in English; and. 
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3. There is a need for systematic guidance in acquiring and using language 
learner strategies. 



Methodology issues 

Recontmendation 37 Courses based on surveys 

Courses should be based on an analysis of students' motivation and needs. We 
recommend that funds be made available to develop and widely apply needs 
analysis to Japanese courses in Australia. 

Recommendation 38 Surveys of effectiveness 

We also recommend that research on the effectiveness of various modes and 
methods of Japanese language teaching be given priority in approving ARC and 
internal university research grants. This also applies to the need to research 
various forms of in-country training. 

Recommendation 39 Preferred methodology of teaching 

Not all methodologies are equally suitable. We retommend that different 
varieties of post-audiolingual communicative approaches be developed which 
best suit the needs of Australian learners. 



Recommendation 40 Spoken and written language 

We recommend that equal attention be paid to the spoken and written language 
in general course majors. Since graduates often engage in informal translation 
work, it is desirable that some practice in translation is included. There may 
also be some limited need for programs for those who need to develop the spoken 
or the written language component only. 

Recommendation 41 Staff awareness of recent methodologies 

There is a need to develop awareness in tertiary staff of new methodological 

developments in Japanese language teaching. We recommend that a travelling 

seminar be organised annually or once every two years to discuss such 

developments in each capital city. Such seminars should feature Japanese 

language specialists as well as applied linguists working in other language 

areas. 



Recommendation 42 Language learner strategies 

Language learner strategies are of particular importance for Japanese language 
study. We recommend that they form a regular topic of the travelling seminar 
mentioned in the preceding recommendation. 

Recommendation 43 New teaching technology 

Information on developments in the application of new technology to the 
teaching of Japanese needs to be regularly disseminated. We recommend that 
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channels for such dissemination of information be urgently developed. There is 
also a need for research on the effectiveness of new technology for particular 
purposes. 



Recommendation 44 Modem testing methods 

Familiarity of tertiary staff with modern testing methods seems to be limited. 
We recommend that information on testing become a standard component of the 
travelling language teaching seminars. Research into and development of new 
testing methods to meet a diverse range of needs is also necessary. 



Recommendation 45 Testing 

We recommend that a conference of representatives of departments teaching 
Japanese be organised to discuss the positive and negative implications of testing 
instruments which are currently being developed, as well as their validity and 
reliability. Forums for debate at the secondary school level should also be 
established. The priorities for future research and development work in the 
testing of Japanese should be determined only after wide-spread consultation 
with Japanese language teaching professionals and other interested parties. 



Issues in teacher education 



Recommendation 46 Components of teacher education 

The education of Japanese language teachers has been inherited from the past 
and needs urgent reform. We recommend that standard Diploma in Education (or 
equivalent) programs include the following components: 

1. Development and maintenance of competence to use Japanese in actual 
interaction. This should include language study as well as specific 
attention to sociolinguistic and sociocultural issues; 

2. Theoretical knowledge of Japanese language, sociolinguistic and 
sociocultural strategies; 

3. Methodology specific to the teaching of Japanese; 

4. General educational theory and methodology; and, 

5. Teaching practice. 

None of these components should be absent. Co-operation with units teaching 
Japanese Studies should be encouraged in order to provide components 1, 2 and to 
some extent 3 efficiently and at a high standard. 



Recommendation 47 In-service training for teachers 

The linguistic competence of some Japanese teachers in primary and secondary 
schools seems to be insufficient for teaching more advanced classes. We 
recommend that continuing attention be given to this problem and a sufficient 
variety of courses be available for in-service training. 
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Recommendation 48 Competence of teachers 

There is a danger of placing either too httle or too much emphasis on the 
linguistic competence of Japanese language teachers. We recommend that 
institutions take a realistic view of the present situation and realise both that: 

1. teachers with low competence in the language should not be allowed to take 
Japanese classes; and, 

2. the need for a very high level of competence is unnecessary if native teaching 
assistants or other ancillary staff are employed. 

Recommendation 49 Attracting recent graduates 

We recommend that every effort be made to attract recent graduates of Japanese 
to join the teaching profession. For this purpose it will be necessary to expand 
the intake to the Japanese programs within the Education Faculties. 

Recommendation 50 Theoretical knowledge 

Theoretical knowledge of Japanese language, sociolinguistics and culture/society 
is not provided in all undergraduate courses in Australia. We recommend that an 
appeal be made to Japanese departments/units to introduce appropriate subjects 
to cover these areas. Such subjects should also be available to Diploma in 
Education students who missed them in the course of their undergraduate 
training. 



Recommendation 51 Japanese teaching methodologies 

Specialised Japanese teaching methodology, as opposed to general LOTE 
methodology, is gradually being introduced at many institutions. However, we 
recommend that the range of the courses be surveyed and recommendations made 
for a high quality program that would utilise the top level of available 
expertise. Appropriate methods of delivery also require consideration. 

Recommendation 52 Primary training institutions 

We recommend that Japanese teacher education programs containing all the 
components described above be established at institutions which produce 
primary school teachers either directly or through inter-institutional co- 
operation. 



Community understanding 

Recommendation 53 Awareness of differences 

Employers and the general public do not always seem to understand that the task 
of learning Japanese is different from the task of learning a cognate European 
language. Wc recommend that measures be taken to educate the public in general 
with regard to the realistic degrees of competence which can be expected from 
learners in Japanese courses, particularly at the primary, secondary and 
community levels. However, it is essential for the public to understand that 
sufficient competence can be, and is being, achieved by large numbers of 
Australian learners of Japanese at the higher education level. 
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Supporting structures 

Recommendation 54 Association, newsletter, meetings 

We recommend that the Japanese Studies Association of Australia, State 
Japanese Language Teachers' Associations and the Modern Language Teachers' 
Associations be approached to assist in: 

1. Creating a national association of teachers of the Japanese language; 

2. Publishing a Japanese language-teaching newsletter; and, 

3. Organising conferences, symposia and (travelling) seminars for Japanese 
language teachers. 



Recommendation 55 Regional co-operation 

We recommend that in pursuing their aims, Japanese language teachers in 
Australia should co-operate with Japanese language teachers in South East 
Asia, East Asia and the USA. Special attention should also be given to co- 
operation with the Japanese language teaching profession in Japan. 
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APPENDIX 1 ENROLMENTS IN JAPANESE ACCORDING TO 

YEAR AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL^ 



Year 


Prep 
M F 


Year 1 
M F 


Year 2 
M F 


Year 3 
M F 


Year 4 
M F 


Years 
M F 


Year 6 
M F 


All 


Total 


1988 




















Govt 




85 


51 


50 


86 


79 


1.40 


491 




Ind. 




















Cath. 
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Number of students studying ]apancse at the primary levei in Queensland 



Year 


IVep 
M F 


Year 1 
M F 


Year 2 
M F 


Year 3 
M F 


Year 4 
M F 


Year 5 
M F 


Year 6 
M F 


All 


Total 


1988 




















Govt 




















Ind. 




10 7 


37 18 


93 46 


35 50 


51 56 


61 62 


526 




Cath. 


















526 






















1990 




















Govt 




















Ind. 




52 52 


60 57 


92 108 


130 214 


276 245 


162 102 


1,556 




Cath. 












% 




96 


1,646 






















1991 




















Govt 




















Ind. 


49 71 


114 115 


125 107 


146 182 


190 202 


255 348 


346 311 


2,561 




Cath. 








- 










2,561 



Number of students studying Japanese at the primary level in Victoria 



Year 


ftcp 
M F 


Year 1 
M F 


Year 2 
M F 


Year 3 
M F 


Year 4 
M F 


Year 5 
M F 


Year 6 
M F 


Year 7 
M F 


All 


Total 


1988 






















Govt 






















Ind. 


3 4 


21 16 


15 14 


14 15 


13 16 


16 11 


13 14 


12 13 


210 




Cath. 




















210 
























1989 






















Govt 






















Ind. 


5 20 


8 6 








41 


42 


102 


224 




Cath. 




















224 
























1990 






















Govt 






















Ind. 


86 15 


8 3 


3 4 


4 1 


3 0 


35 65 


34 77 


56 116 


510 




Cath. 




















510 
























1991 






















Govt 






















Ind. 


26 33 


53 46 


50 36 


39 38 


38 36 


73 82 


65 104 


84 118 


921 




Cath. 


58 


56 


34 37 


34 34 


24 29 


25 30 


20 22 


452 


855 


1,776 



■ " Table 3 

Number of students studying Japanese at the primary level in South Australia 



Sourn-s- iliKunn'iits fmni Ihc vamius sysloms 



Er!Ci5o 166 



Japan*** Profit* 



I ear 


Primary years 
M F 


A 11 

All 


1989 






Govt &Ind. 


542 847 


1,389 


Cath. 












1990 






Govt & Ind. 


i;348 1,124 


2,472 


Cath. 












1991 






Govt & Ind. 


1,471 1,206 


2,677 


Cath. 







Table 4 

Number of students studying Japanese at tlie primary level in the ACT 



Year 


Prep 
M F 


Year 1 
M F 


Year 2 
M F 


Year 3 
M F 


Year 4 
M F 


Year 5 
M F 


Year 6 
M F 


Year 7 
M F 


All 


1991 




















Govt 


1 3 


25 24 


20 24 


4 5 


31 16 


16 15 


43 58 


59 82 


426 


Ind. 




















Cath. 





















Table 5 



Number of students studying Japanese at the primary level in the Nortliern Territory 
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APPENDIX 2 ENROLMENTS IN JAPANESE ACCORDING TO 

YEAR AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 



1988 


Year 8 
M F 


Year 9 
M F 


Year 10 
M F 


Year 11 
M F 


Year 12 
M F 


All 


Total 


Govt 


1,958 1,912 


731 1,145 


357 687 


118 301 


69 214 


7,492 




Ind. 






821 


237 


19Z 


1 T ^(\ 

1 ,zdu 




Cath. 














8,742 


















1989 
















Govt 


2,418 2,422 


810 1,553 


500 917 


130 436 


102 278 


9,566 




Ind. 






1,115 


362 


218 


1,695 




Cath. 


1,296 1,404 


314 575 


180 224 


17 122 


3 58 


4,193 


15,454 


















1990 
















Govt 


3,087 3,051 


744 1,553 


536 1,110 


152 468 


103 378 


11,182 




Ind. 






1,833 


460 


324 


2,617 




Cath. 


1,434 1,944 


523 506 


356 376 


33 84 


1 1 86 


5,353 


19,152 


















1991 
















Govt 


3,637 3,587 


990 1,927 


531 1,171 


107 604 


157 437 


13,148 




Ind. 






2,093 


6(i9 


422 


3,184 




Cath. 


1,496 2,031 


469 818 


289 503 


72 163 


33 91 


5,965 


22,297 



Number of students studyiu^ jnpnuese at the secoudary lei'el in Queensland 



1988 


Year 7 
M F 


Year 8 
M F 


Year 9 
M F 


Year 10 
M F 


Year 11 
M F 


Year 12 
M F 


All 


Total 


Govt 


736 599 


616 801 


283 486 


201 348 


113 203 


70 160 


4,616 




Ind. 










Z78 137 


Z16 47 


278 




Cath. 
















4.894 




















1989 


















Govt 


1,038 1,008 


946 1,318 


497 882 


246 494 


141 243 


71 179 


7,063 




Ind. 










Z87 355 


Z31 171 


644 




Cath. 
















7,707 




















1990 


















Govt 


932 968 


1,249 1,619 


610 1,291 


444 892 


128 342 


124 194 


8,793 




Ind. 










Z99 313 


Z54 234 


700 




Cath. 
















9,493 




















1991 


















Govt 


















Ind. 


















Cath. 


0 700 


0 35 


24 29 


0 20 


0 8 


0 0 


816 


816 



Number of students studi/in;^ jnpnnesi- at the seeondnry level in NSW 



Sourci- dcKumi-nl'- mimthi' v.innu!. svMi'ms 

ER|Ci52 163 



1 QRR 


Ynar 7 

1 car / 
M F 


I car o 
M F 


I ear 7 
M F 


I car i\j 
M F 


Voar 1 1 

I ear 1 1 
M F 


Ynar 1 9 

1 ear i ^ 
M F 


4 11 
rill 


1 (./la 1 


Govt 




















419 Til 


IRS ^67 


1Q0 496 

I^O 


100 271 


94 ISI 


21 82 


2 980 




\--all !• 


444 


350 


165 


4Q 


41 


22 


1 071 


4 051 




















1989 


















Govt 


594 661 


413 369 


317 346 


165 175 


76 53 


50 19 


3,238 




Ind. 


















Cath. 


690 


548 


299 


168 


25 


26 


1,756 


4,994 




















1990 


















Govt 


















Ind. 


445 595 


354 836 


360 654 


179 423 


49 245 


25 151 


4,316 




Cath. 


1,008 


847 


297 


259 


97 


23 


2,531 


6,847 




















1991 


















Govt 


962 1098 


760 766 


514 494 


238 248 


89 64 


33 20 


5,286 




Ind. 


854 778 


719 943 


444 693 


260 499 


77 251 


39 164 


5,721 




Cath. 
















11,007 



Tnble 3 

Number of students studying japnnesc at the secoudnry Icwl iii Victorin 





Year 7 


Year 8 


Year 9 


Year 10 


Year 11 


Year 12 


All 


1991 


M F 


M F 


M F 


M F 


M F 


M F 




Govt 
















Ind. 
















Cath. 


148 229 


33 104 


20 77 


7 44 


6 27 


214 418 


1,327 



Tnbh- 4 

Number of students studying Japanese at the secondary level in Western Australia. 



1988 


Year 7 
M F 


Year 8 
M F 


Year 9 
M F 


Year 10 
M F 


Year 11 
M F 


Year 12 
M F 


All 


Total 


Govt 


















Ind. 


12 13 


85 54 


67 59 


54 40 


22 29 


9 12 


456 




Cath. 


8 4 












12 


468 




















1989 


















Govt 


















Ind. 


102 


113 118 


36 140 


33 68 


23 35 


8 25 


701 




Cath. 
















701 




















1990 


















Govt 
















Ind. 


56 116 


170 227 


109 108 


48 76 


29 28 


15 20 


1,002 ; 


Cath. 














1 1,002 
















U 1 


1991 
















Govt 
















Ind. 


84 118 


172 166 


116 213 


89 126 


20 75 


12 19 


1,210 


Cath. 


8 4 


90 32 


50 30 


18 - 


12 - 


8 


252 ll,462 



Table 5 



Number of pupils studying Japanese at the secondary level in South Australia 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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1989 


Year 7 - 10 
M F 


Year 11-12 

Ik if r 

M F 


All 


Total 


Govt 
&Ind. 


OT7 1 TO^ 

02/ I, Mb 






0 /I til 


Cath. 




















1990 










Govt 
&Ind. 


1,121 1,664 


96 221 


3,102 


3,102 


Cath. 




















1991 










Govt 
&Ind. 


949 1,418 


82 217 


2,666 


2,666 


Cath. 











Tnhle 6 

Number of students studyiu;^ japaiiese at the secondary level itt the ACT 



1988 


Year 7 
M F 


Year 8 
M F 


Year 9 
M F 


Year 10 
M F 


Year 
11/12 
M F 


All 


Total 


Govt 


531 


478 


85 


50 


467 


1,611 


1,611 


ind. 
















Cath. 
































1989 
















Govt 


1,333 


573 


214 


89 


474 


2,683 




Ind. 
















Cath. 


84 


4« 






32 


164 


















2,847 


1990 
















Govt 


1,224 


626 


227 


170 


516 


2,763 




Ind. 
















Cath. 


133 


90 


38 


10 


14 


307 


3,070 


















1991 
















Govt 


1247 


968 


217 


156 


521 


3,109 




Ind. 
















Cath. 


244 


171 


97 


65 


26 


603 


3,712 



Table 7 



Number of students studying japanese at the secondary level in Tasmania 



1991 


Year 7 
M F 


Year 8 
M F 


Year 9 
M F 


Year 10 
M F 


Year 1 1 
M F 


Year 12 
M F 


All 


Total 


Govt 


24 27 


62 71 


55 43 


26 42 


8 16 


2 1 


377 


377 


Ind. 


















Cath. 



















Number of students studyin;^ Inp.viese at the secondary level in the Northern Territory 



Japanese Protiia 



APPENDIX 3 HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

TEACHING JAPANESE IN AUSTRALIA IN 1992 



Australian Catholic University 

(Social Science, from lator 1993 Humanities) Mercy campus, Vic 
(Arts and Sciences) Mount St Mary campus, Stratnfield, NSW 

Australian National University (Japan Centre), ACT 

Ballarat University College, Vic (commenced 1993) 

Bond University, Qld 

Charles Sturt University, Bathurst, NSW 

Curtin University of Technology (School of Social Sciences), WA 
Deakin University, Toorak, Vic 

Edith Cowan University (Department of Language Studies), Mt. Lawley, WA 
Flinders University, SA 
Griffith University, Qld 

(Faculty of Asian and International studies) Nathan campus 

(Faculty of Education and the Arts) Gold Coast campus 
James Cook University of North (Queensland (Faculty of Arts), Qld 
La Trobe University (Division of Asian Languages), Vic 
Macquarie University (School of Modern Languages), NSW 

Monash University (Department of Japanese Studies), Clayton, Caulfield and 
Frankston campuses, Vic 

Murdoch University (Japanese Studies Section, Asian Studies Programme, School of 
Humanities), WA 

Queensland University of Technology (School of Humanities, Faculty of Arts), Qld 
Royal Melbourne University of Tecnnology, Vic 

Swinburne University of Technology (Discipline of Asian Languages and Cultures), 
Vic 

University of Adelaide (Centre for Asian Studies), SA 

University of Canbeira (Division of Information, Language and Culture), ACT 
University of Central Queensland (School of Humanities and Social Sciences), Qld 
University of Melbourne (Department of Asian Languages), Vic 
University of Newcastle (Faculty of Arts), NSW 
University of New England, NSW 

(Centre for Media-Communications and Asian Studies), Northern 

Rivers campus 

Armidale campus 
University of New South Wales (Economics and Commerce), NSW 
University of Queensland (Japanese and Chinese Studies), Qld 
University of Sydney (Faculty of Arts, School of Asian Studies), NSW 
University of Tasmania (Department of Modern Languages), Tas 
University of Western Australia (Faculty of Economics and Commerce), WA 
University of Western Sydney (Department of Language and Interaction Studies) 
Nepean Campus, NSW 

University of Wollongong (Department of Modern languages), NSW 
Victoria University of Technology, Vic 



Universities which responded to the questionnaire for this project. 
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APPENDIX 4 EFTSU ENROLMENT FIGURES FOR 

JAPANESE IN AUSTRALIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS IN 1992 



Name of Institution 


ToJaI Ian 
(unit) EFTSU 


I Jndcrorad 
EFTSU for 
Japanese 
language only 


I'ostgrad Jap 
(uniO EFTSU 


1. 


Australian Catholic University 
(Mercy campus, Mclb.) 
(Strathfield campus, Syd.) 


N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


0 


2. 


Australian National University 


73 


N/A 


3 ■ 


3. 


Bond University 








4. 


Charles Sturt University 








5. 


Curtin University of Technolo)^>' 


77 


65 


0 


6. 


Deakin University 
(Toorak campus) 


5 




5 


7. 


Edith Cowan University 


70 


70 


0 


8. 


Flinders University 








9. 


Griffith University 
(Nathan campus) 
(Gold Coast campus) 


99 
N/A 


77 
N/A 


N/A 


10. 


James Cook University 


92 


92 


0 


11. 


La Trobe University 


75 


75 


0 


12. 


Macquarie University 


105 


105 


0 


13. 


Monash University 


325 


218 


25 


14. 


Murdoch University 


105 


64 


0.5 


15. 


Queensland University of Technology 


22 


22 


0 


16. 


Royal Melbourne Institute 
of Technology 








17. 


Swinburne University of TechnoloRy 




A ti 
4 o 


1 1 


18. 


University of Adelaide 


156 


126 


1 


19. 


University of Canberra 


31 


31 


0 


20. 


University of Central Queensland 


N/A 


N/A 


0 


21. 


University of Melbourne 


144 


N/A 


9 


22. 


University of Newcastle 


97 (1991) 


97 


2 


23. 


University of New England 
(Northern Rivers campus) 
(Armidale campus) 


N/A 


N/A 




24. 


University of New South Wales 


81 


81 


4 


25. 


University of Queensland 


N/A 


208 


23 


26. 


University of Sydney 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


27. 


University of Tasmania 


75 


75 


1.5 


28. 


University of Western Australia 


96 


76 


1 


29. 


University of Western Sydney 


N/A 


N/A 




30. 


University of WoUonconu 


N/A 


N/A 




31. 


Victoria University of Technology 








Total 


1,780+*^ 


1,530+ 


88+ 



\/ A IS usi't) luTi' wliiTi' iiui".tii)nniiiri' ri".i-'i>i\iii'nls cnuUI mil MippK- tlu' limiri' or whrr.' llu'V Dln iDUslv n.n i' 
,111 iiiiorrccl li);uri' (iiu)ic.iting thoir cnvii Inik of faniih.inty wuli ^hv Ill'TSU) Ill.inks ,iri' li'fl lor lliii'-o 
uiiivi'r.1 Ill's wliicli Jul tiDl ri'spond li> tlu' survi'V. 
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APPENDIX 5 STUDENT ENROLMENT FIGURES FOR 

JAPANESE IN AUSTRALIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS IN 19S2 



Name of Institution 


1st 
Year 


2nd 
Year 


3rd 
Year 


4th 
Year 
Ition.) 


Grad. 
Dip 


MA 


PhD 


1. Australian Catholic University 
(Mercy, Melbourne) 
(Strathfield, Sydney) 


22 
23 


5 
11 


11 










2. 


Australian National University 








14 




1 


3 


3. 


Bond University 
















4. 


Charles Sturt University 
















5. Curtin University of 
Technology 


166 


59 


51 


1 








L 
O. 


ueakin universuy 
(Toorak campus) 










o 







7. 


Edith Cowan University 


rr 


oo 

JJ 


1 n 
lU 










8. 


Flinders University 
















9. 


Griffith University 
fNflthan camous) 
(Gold Coast campus) 


189 

7R 

/o 


91 

79 


N/A' 

IE 
OO 


N/A 


Nl A 

IN / rt 


N/A 


N/A 


10. 


James Cook University 


vol 


QO 

oZ 


Li 










11. 


La Trobe Universi^" 


1 no 

lOo 


77 


71 
1 0 










12. 


Macquarie University 


132 
(core 
unit) 


74 


45 


N/A 








13. 


Monash University 


oil 


Ibo 


1 70 


O 




1 7 


a 
o 


14. 


Murdoch University 


155 


50 


28 




1 


1 




15. 


Queensland University of 
Technology 


120 


58 












16. 


Royal Melbourne Institute 
of Technology 
















17. 


Swinburne University of 
Technology 


116 


78 


46 


1 


37 






18. 


University of Adelaide 


214 


106 


67 


3 






1 


19. 


University of Canberra 


111 


sp.44'" 
wr. 22 


sp.22 
wr.ll 










20. 


University of Central 
Queensland 


92 


30 


22 


2 








21. 


University of Melbourne 


275 


135 


50 


4 


26 






22. 


University of Newcastle 


180 


160 


60 


3 




4 


1 


23. 


University of New England 
(Northern Rivers campus) 
(Armidale campus) 


75 


59 












24. 


University of New South Wales 


330 


154 


43 


1 


5 


24? 




25. 


University of Queensland 


sp.344 
wr.283 


sp. 267 
wr.276 


sp. 88 
wr.l28 


10 




14 


7 


26. 


University of Sydney 


215 


118 


88 


1 


10 


30 


9 


27. 


University of Tasmania 


100 


85 


50 




3 


0 


0 



N/A IS u-.i'il luTi' vlwTC iiuoslidniiiiiri' rcspomliMMs couUi mil supply iIm' finuri- or niii'i . Jm-v (iln-iiiusly 

,111 iiHiim'ii liniiri.' liiuliciUng Ihi-ir own l,uk ol l.iniili.irilv Willi llii' I'l'l'^l-') Hl.inks ,\ri' U-fl for llmsi' 

uniM-rsilii's wlmli itid nol ri-spond to ihc sursvy. 

VVluTi- si'p.ir.itf I'lirolniiMMs .irc f,\\vn for spoKt-n iiml wnlU'ii l.in);vi.\);i's tour'-i-s. iIm" liiglit'si li(;uri' onlv li.is 
Ix'on tovinli'il m thi' lol«il 
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28. 


University of Western 
Australia 


112 


140 


46 


2 




0 


1 


29. 


University of Western Sydney 


45 


15 












30. 


University of WoUonRonj; 


N/A 


N/A 












31. 


Victoria University of 
TechnoloKV 
















Total 


3,819+" 


2,245+ 


1,088+ 


48+ 


146+ 


91 + 


30+ 



er|c« 



I'li'si's ari' nivi'ii m iniiiiali' Ih.M llii' iiclu.il mimbiT is hij^hor, Ih-cium- iil' niisMMn st.Kistic!- I'lir siimc 
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APPENDIX 6 



ADDITIONAL DATA ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
STAFF TEACHING JAPANESE 



Staff 


Qld 


NSW 


Vic 


WA 


SA 


ACT 


Total 


Native 


18 (62.07) 


21 (75.00) 


28 (71.79) 


10 (66.67) 


7 (100.00) 


3 (42.86) 


88 (69.84) 


Non-Native 


11 (37.93) 


7 (25.00) 


11 (28.21) 


5 (33.33) 


O(-) 


4(-) 


38 (30.16) 


Total 


29 (23.02) 


28 (22.22) 


39 (30.95) 


15 (11.90) 


7 (5.56) 


7 (5.56) 


126 (100.00) 



Table 1 

State distribution of Japanese language staff in our survey 



Age of staff 


No. of staff 


% 


20-24 


3 


2.5 


25-29 


18 


14.5 


30-39 


50 


40 


40-49 


40 


32 


50- 


14 


11 


Total 


125 


100.00 



Table 2 

Age of Japanese language staff 



Subjects 


No. of staff 


Literature 


17 


History 


15 


Linguistics 


11 


Language 


6 


Economics 


5 


Anthropology 


4 



Table 3 

Study of Japan-related subjects by iwn-natiiv staff 



Study in Japan 


No. of staff 


Study language at Japanese university 


17 


Study language at other institution 


13 


Study non-language course 


9 


Participation in student exchange 


8 



Table 4 

Study ill Japan by non-native staff 



Visits to Japan 


No. of staff 


Holiday 


20 


Research 


12 


Working holiday 


7 


Teaching English 


6 


Other work 


6 


Sabbatical 


6 


Jot Program 


7 


Teacher exchange 


2 



Table 5 

Reasons for non-uatiiv staff to I'isit Japan 
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Years in Japan 


No. of staff 




0 


2 


5 


1 


6 


16 


2 


11 


29 


3 


6 


16 


4 


5 


13 


5 


3 


8 


6 


3 


8 


7 


1 


3 


17 


1 


3 


Total 


38 





Tab\c 6 

Total time spent in japan by non-natii'C staff 



Qualifications 


No. of staff 


% 


BA 


81 


64 


•BA Hons 


38 


30 


Diploma 


39 


31 


MA 


48 


38 


I'hD 


12 


10 


Other 


2 


2 



Table 7 

Academic ijualificat ions' of all Japanese lan^ua^e staff (N=126) 

'Multiple ansioers possible 



UnderRraduate majors 


No. of staff 


% 


Japanese lanRuaRe 


34 


27 


Enfilish 


28 


22 


Literature 


27 


21 


Education 


21 


17 


Japanese studies 


17 


13 


LinRuistics 


17 


13 


Language tcachinj; 


15 


12 


History 


12 


10 


Anthrop)oloRy 


10 


8 



Table S 

Undergraduate majors* of all japa>iese languaffe stuff 
'Multiple ansxuers possible 



I'ostRraduate study 


No. of staff 


7, 


LinRuistics 


38 


66 


Japanese lanRuaRe 


15 


26 


Literature 


10 


17 


Other 


5 


9 



Table 9 

japan-related postgraduate studies completed by japanese language staff 



Tcacher-traininR course 


No. of staff 




Short-term course 


25 


32 


Specialised postRraduate program 


19 


25 


Subject in teacher traininR course 


18 


23 


Subject in postRraduate proRram 


16 


21 


Subject in undcrpraduate deRree 


9 


12 


Correspondence course 


::i 


6 


Other 


10 


13 



Table 10 



Completion of course* on tcncliing jiipanc^e b\/ japniu'sc Inngiiage staff 

' Multiple atisioers possible 



17G 



JapanM* ProfU* 



Status 


No. of staff 


% 


Full-time 


86 


68.25 


Part-time 


8 


6.35 


Sessional 


31 


24.31 



Table U 



Employment status, of ]apauesc lan^ua^c staff 



Appointment 


No. of staff 


% 


Permanent 


35 


28 


Contract/ fixed term 


59 


47 


Yearly/half yearly 


23 


18 


Other 


6 


5 


Total 


123 





Table 12 



Terms of appointment of Japanese language staff 



Level 


No. of staff 




Level A (ass.lect.) 


43 


34 


Level B (lee.) 


45 


36 


Level C (sen.lec.) 


9 


7 


Level D (assoc. proO 


1 


0.8 


Level E (proO 


1 


0.8 


Sessional 


25 


20 


Total 


124 





Lei'els of position of Japanese language staff 



Hours 


No. of staff 


1 


1 


2 


4 


3 


2 


4 


6 


0 


2 


6 


3 


7 


1 


8 


2 


9 


3 


13 


1 


14 


2 


15 


1 


16 


2 


20 


1 



Table U 

Hours taught by sessional staff 



Hours 


No. of staff 


2 


4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


4 


6 


9 


-7 

/ 


2 


__ 








10 


-23; 


11 
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12 


18 


13 


10 


14 


6 


15 


1 


16 


3 


18 


1 


19 


1 


20 


1 


24 


2 



Table 15 

Hours tauf^ht by itoii-sessioiml Japanese latiguage staff 



Level 


No MA or 
ITiD 


MA 


PhD 


MA and PhD 


Either MA or 
PhD 


Total 


Level A 


31 (72%) 


11 (26%) 


1 (2%) 


0 


13 (28%) 


43 


Level B 


18 (40%) 


21 (47%) 


3 (7%) 


3 (7%) 


27 (61%) 


45 


Level C 


0 


6 (67%) 


2 (22%) 


1 (22%) 


9 (100%) 


9 


Level D 


0 


0 


0 


1 (100%) 


1 (100%) 


1 


Level E 


0 


0 


1 (100%) 


0 


1 (100%) 


1 


Sessional 


21 (84%) 


4 (16%) 


0 


0 


4 (100%) 


25 


Total 


70 (56%) 


42 (34%) 


7 (5%) 


5 (4%) 


55 (43%) 


126 (100%) 



Table 16 



Level of position of Japanese language staff cross-tabulated with postgraduate qualifications 



No. of students 


No. of staff 


None 


105 


1 student 


10 


2 


3 


3 


5 




1 


8 


1 


11 


1 



Table 17 

Supen'ision of Honours and postgraduate students 



Research 


No. of staff 


Publications in last 3 years 


41 


EnRagement in research project 


29 


Attendance at conference in past 2 years 


76 


Conference papers written 


30 



Table 18 

Research activities of Japanese language staff 



Types of in-service 


No. of staff 


% 


Materials development 


65 


52 


Teaching techniques/methodoloRV 


61 


48 


LanRuaRe proficiency up-RradinR 


39 


24 


Teachinfi new syllabuses 


29 


23 


LanRuaRe maintenance 


26 


21 


No interest 


18 


14 



Table 19 



Interest in in-service training 



APPENDIX 7 ATTITUDINAL SURVEY FORM 



I THE NATIONAL | KEY LANGUAGES PRO JECT 



LANGUAGES & 



LI T E R A C Y 



iNSTlTAiTE 



LANGUAGE STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE 



I OF AUSTRAUA | „ . . » u , v . x. , , 

' ' r or iniormation contact Atnoi Yates, National Language and Literacy 

Institute of Australia. 1 12 Wellington Parade, East Melbourne Vic 3002 
Tel: (03) 416 2422 Fax (03) 416 0231 

Name of School 

State: 

Type of school: I ) State 

I 1 Catholic 
I I Independent 

Part A: Student Profile 



Sex I I Male I I Female 

If you were not born in Australia, at what age did you come to Australia? 

From which country did you come? 



What level of education did your parents reach? (Tick only one box for each parent) 
Father Mother 

Primary 
Post primary 
Year 12 

Undergraduate deuTcc 
Poet graduate degree 
Other 

Please specify 

Mother: 

Father: 



Part B; Languagf: background 



Which 
I 1 
I 1 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I 1 
1 1 
Please 



language other than Knglish is used at home? (Tick only one box) 



French 
German 
Indonesian 
Malay 

Mandarin Chinese 
Cantonese 

Other Chinese dialev;t 
specify 



) 



Spanish 
Italian 

An Italian dialect 
Arabic 
Japanese 
Other language 

Ilease specify 

Knglish only 



Do you speak this language with: (Yoii ran liik more limn one box) 

n .Mother I~J Cnindparents 

^ Father H Other relatives 

T Drothers and sistcfs H People from your parents' countiy 

T Other Please specify 
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Unlocking Australia's Languags Petsntlal 



6. 



What subjects arc you studying at school this year? 



7, 



To which level do you intend to study? f'nck only one. box) 



I 1 Year 1 1 

[ 1 Year 12 

1 1 TAKE 

( 1 Tertiary institution 

Part C: Language study at school 

AU of the following questionn are about languages other than BnglinK, but do not refer to Latin. 

8. Did you study a language at school (including Satuitlay School or Ethnic Schooli when you were in 
Year 10? 

[ 1 Yes I 1 No 

(If you answered "No", this is the laat question for you.) 

9. Which Iangua;;e or languages did you study at Year 10? 

Language iMSpeciTy) 

Language 2; (Specify) 

(Questions 10 to 13 will be about the language you named as Language 1, questions 14 to 17 will 
be about the language you named as Language 2.) 

10. If you discontinued Language 1 after Year 10. which of the following factors contributed to your 
decision? 

I 1 1 did not wish to continue. (You to.-i lUk niort: than one box) 
This was because 



n 
n 
a 
n 
n 
1 



I do not like langu:ig('s 

There were too many native speakt.Ts in the class 

ThcRuhjeet wcs too difficult 

My friends did not lake this language 

I did not like the teacher 

Other reasons 

Please specify 



I would have liked to continue, however ... lYoii cnn lick more lhan one box) 



n 
a 
n 



The language was not available 

I considered other subjects more important for my overall study plan. 
There were lime tjible clashes with other subjects 
Other n-asons 

Please specify 




Japan*** Proiil* 



1 1. If you are studying Language 1 this ycai; how important were the following factors for your decision to 
continue? Rate your answers on a scale from 1 = 'not important" to 5 = "very important'. 



Ethnic origin and /or religion 



1 2 3 4 5 

not important vcrj' important 

Contact with the ethnic community in Australia which speaks Language 1 1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

Other contact with the country where the language Is spoken (past travel, friends, parents' work, etc.) 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 



I thought this would be an easy subject for me. 
I had good marks in the past. 
I like studying languages. 



1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

notimpoitant very important 

I like studying about the culture and society of the country where the language is spoken. 

1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 



I particularly like the teacher. 



1 2 3 4 5 

notimportant very important 

I do not have defmite plans for the future but 1 feel the language would enhance my future career prospects. 

1 2 3 4 5 

notimportant very important 

I have defmite plans to work in an area of employment where the language is used. 1 2 3 4 ^5 

notimportant very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

notimportant very important 



1 want to travel or live in the countiy. 
I have been advised to continue by my family. 
1 have been advised to continue by my teachers. 
One or more of my friends was taking the subject. 



1 2 3 4 5 

notimportant very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

notimportant very important 

1 2 3 4 5 

notimportant very important 



Although 1 had no strong desire to continue, other subjects were even less attractive. 1 2 3 4 5 

not important very important 

Other factors 

Please specify; 



12. To which level do you intend to study l.Kinguage 1? (Tivk only one box) 

[ ) Year 11 

( 1 Year 12 

1 I TAKE 

I ) Tertiary institution 
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Untosking Austratta's Languaga Potantial 



1 ;i. How do you rate your ability to us<" Language 1? 



Speaking 

Listening compri-hcnsion 

Writing 

R(?ading 



Poor 
I I 
I I 

[ 1 
1 1 



Good 
[ I 
I 1 
I 1 
I 1 



Very 

Good Fluent 
II [1 
II II 
(1 II 
II [ 1 



If the language h;u? a different t-^cript from English, how do you find using the writing system. 



1 2. 3_4 5 

very easy 



very difficult 



The following questiims will be answered by students who studied two languages (not including 
Latin) in Year 10. 

14. If you discontinued Language 2 after Year 10, which of the following factors contributed to your 
decision? 

I I 1 did not wish to continue. rVou can (it/t more (Aaii OHe ftox; 
This was because 
n 1 do not like languages 

\3 There were loo many native speakers in the chiss 

n The subject was too difficult 

n My friends did not take this language 

n I did net like the teacher 

n Other reasons 

Please specify 



I 1 I would have liked to continue, however ... (You can liili more than one box) 
n The language was not available 

n 1 considered other subjects more important for my overall study plan, 
n There were time table clashes with other subjects 
n Other reasons 

Please specify 



IS2 



15. Ifyou arc studying Language 2 this year, how important were the fo'liowing factors for your decision to 
continue? Rate your answers on a scale from I = 'not important" to 5 = "very important". 


Ethnic origin and /or religion 

Contact with the ethnic community in Australia 


I 

not important 

I_ 


.2_ 
.2_ 


_3_ 
_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 
_4 5 


which speaks Language 2 


not important 






very important 


Other contact with the country where the language 










is spoken (past travel, friends, parents' work, etc.) 


1 

not important 


.2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


1 thought this would be an easy subject for me. 


1_ 
not important 


.2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


I hid good marks in the past. 


1_ 
not important 


.2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


I like studying languages. 


I_ 

not important 


.2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


I like studying about the culture and society of the 










country where the language is spoken. 


I_ 

not important 


_2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


I particularly like the teacher. 


1_ 

not important 


.2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


I do not have definite plans for the future but I feel the 










language would enhance my future career prospects. 


1_ 

not important 


_2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


1 have definite plans to work in an area of employment 










whert^ the language is used. 


I_ 

not importcint 


_2_ 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


I want to travel or live in the country. 


i_ 

not important 


_2. 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


I have been advised to continue by my family. 


1_ 

not important 


_2. 


_3_ 


_4 5 

very important 


1 have been advised to continue by my toachcrs. 


1_ 

not important 


_2. 


_3. 


_4 5 

very important 


One or more of my friends was taking the subject. 


I_ 

not important 


_2. 


_3. 


_4 5 

very important 


Although I had no strong desire to continue. 










other subject.s were even less attractive. 


l_ 

not important 


_2. 


_3. 


_4 5 

very important 


Other factors 
Please soecifv: 
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1 6. To which level do you intend to study l-anKuaKc 2? fTirk only oiiv hnx) 



I I Year 1 1 

I 1 Year 12 

( 1 TAKK 

I ) Tertiary inslilulion 

1 7. How do you rat<' your ability lo use l,anguage 2'.' 



Poor 

Speaking 

Listening comprehension 

Writing 

Reading 



(Jood Good 



I i 
f I 



1 



Very 



J 



1 



I ) 
I 1 
f 1 
I 1 



If the language has a dilTerent script from Knglish, how do you find using the writing system. 
1 2 :i 4 5 



very ea-sy 



very difllcult 



End of questionnaire Thank you for your cooperation. 



J 
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^^^^ Language & Literacy 

Publications 




Unlocking Australia's Language Potential: Profiles of 9 Key Languages in Australia 

Volume 1: Arabic Volume 2: Chinese 

Volume 3: French Volume 4: German 

Volume 5: Indonesian/Malay Volume 6t Italian 

Volume 7: Japanese Volume 8: Modem Greek 

Volume 9: Spanish Summary Volume 

The 9 Language Profiles and Summary Volume examine the Australian situation of the 9 languages of Wider 

Teaching (as identified by the National Policy on Languages) and make recommendations to enhance the learning of 

these languages in Australia. The reports will be particularly useful for applied linguists, curriculum developers and 

language policy makers. 

ESL Development Languages and Literacy in Schools 

A practical resource for Australian teachers for assessing and reporting the progress of non-English speaking back- 
ground students. It alsoprovides information on the characteristics of second language learning in schools and some 
ideas on how to meet students' ESL needs. 

The Australian Second Language Learning Program 

A detailed description of projects and materials produce by projects funded under the Australian Second Language 
Learning Program between 1988 and 1992. ASLLP is a Commonwealth initiative designed to stimulate language 
studies in Australian schools. 

Directory of Scholarships For Language Students and Professionals 1993 

Contains over 250 different entries on scholarships, exchange schemes, fellowships and other awards for people who 
are studying, researching or teaching languages, linguistics, applied linguistics, language pedagogy and related dis- 
ciplines. 

ABC For Exporters.: A Beginner's Cultural Checklist 

Provides a comprehensive list of language and cultural issues which organisations with no experience in exporting 
need to consider before developing an export plan. 

Languages at the Crossroads 

Consists of two volumes; the Report and Guide to the Report. The Report provides a detailed examination of policy 
and practical situation of language teaching in Australia. It also explores demand, supply, recruitment, deployment, 
professional development and job satisfaction of teachers. The Guide provides selected elements and highlights of 
the Report. 

Language and Language Education Vol i. No i. & Vol 2, No i. 

Working papers of the NLLIA. Vol 1, No 1 includes articles on inter-cultural communication and rapid profiling. Vol 
2, No 1 will be of particular interest to those involved with language policy and practice in schools. 

The Relationship Between International Trade and Linguistic Competence 

Department of Employment, Education and Training. 

Room For Two: A Study of Bilingual Education at Bayswater South Primary School 

By Sue Fernandez. The extensive experience gained from managing the German bilingual program at Bayswator 
South Primary School is of relevance to all schools that have or are considering a language program. 



Publications can be ordered from: 



NLLIA, 9th Level, 300 Flinders St, Melbourne Vic 3000 
Tel: 03 614 0255 Fax: 03 629 4708 
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The inventiveness, originality and vigour of Japanese civilisation 
has long been covered under the Euro-centric world view of the 
West and the unfortunate attempt of Japan to Join the Western 
nations in colonial expansion. Japan is the first non-European 
nation which has fulty developed a truly modem culture, while 
retaining the wisdom and beauty of its traditions. Japan today 
also has a powerful economy, with the second highest GNP in 
the world. Many nations look to Japan as a model for restruc- 
turing and further development. 

The build-up of Australian-Japanese relations after WWII and 
changes in Australian perceptions of the world have led to a 
sudden increase in Interest by the Australian community In the 
study of the Japanese language. 



This Profile surveys all levels of Japanese learning In Australia 
and presents a number of recommendations for improving It. 
Building on the conviction that it is very important to promote 
the study of the Japanese language, the Profile recommeiids the 
development of cultural/langu.ige studies rather than narrow 
language teaching. The Profile also recommends the fi*elng of 
the teaching process fh)m the traditional classroom and empha- 
sizes the benefit for Australia of further contacts with Japan. 



of 9 



The Nine Languages 

The nine languages featured In these profile studies were cate- 
gorised as Languages of Wider Teaching. The nine languages 
are: Arabic. Modern Standard Chinese. French. German. 
Modern Greek. Indonesian/Malay. Italian. Japanese and 
Spanish. 

These languages represent the vast bulk of the second language 
learning effort in Australian education. As such, these lan- 
guages consume the greatest proportion of the resc arces devot- 
ed to the teaching of second languages in this country and will 
do so for several years to come. These nine were selected for 
reasons of domestic Importance, such as community blllngual- 
ism and equal educational opportunities for minority language 
speakers, and International importance, such as economic and 
political significance. 

Background 

The nine languages were designated Languages of Wider 
Teaching by the 1987 National Policy on Languages. Resources 
were provided to promote the teaching of these languages and 
in early 1990. the Australian Advisory Council on Languages 
and Multicultural Education, which was charged with the 
responsibility for the Implementation of the National Policy on 
Languages, decided to review their progress since 1987. These 
9 languages have now been Incorporated into the 14 Priority 
Languages of the Australian Language and Literacy Policy 
expanding the priority list to Include Aboriginal languages, 
Korean. Russian, Thai and Vietnamese. 
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The Profiles 

The 9 Profiles represent more than a review of the state of play 
of these languages. The studies promise to bring about a more 
precise and language-specific form of planning for the teaching 
and learning of languages In Australia and therefore could well 
represent a more mature phase In poUcj' making Itself. In 
recent years, language policies have made only generic state- 
menU about individual languages or groups of languages. Since 
there is now a high level of consensus across Australia about 
the importance of language study, these Profiles will shift, the 
focus to particular Issues that affect Individual languages. 

Who WUl Use These Profiles? 

These Profiles will be Invaluable to all people involved In lan- 
guage and busUicss. Specifically, users will include language 
policy makers and pianners, teacher?, lecturers, the media, 
business associations and researchers. 

Uses 

The Profiles will be used for plarmlng school and higher educa- 
tion programs, curriculum writing, research, estimating needs 
in interpreting and translating, and estimating the needs of 
business to target overseas markeU. They will be of continuing 
value as a stocktake of the 9 studied languages but also of 
value to the mt.hodology of profiling. The NLUA intend! to 
study other languages In this same way. 



